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ABSTRACT 

This report describes how 20 states and Puerto Rico 
used $2.7 million awarded by the Gannett Foundation to build and 
expand adult literacy activities in a coordinated fashion statewide. 
Chapter 1 presents information on development of the Literacy 
Challenge grants program and brief descriptions of each project, 
including year funded, amount of awarded funds, and sponsoring 
agency. Chapter 2 provides an overview of the diversity, range, and 
magnitude of projects* efforts. Activities are generally grouped 
under information and referral, recruitment and training, resource 
and system expansion, evaluations, and unique project components. 
Chapter 3 discusses some complex and interesting aspects of the 
initiative, with specific attention tc influencing variables: 
diversity of aspirations and achievements among the projects; real 
and perceived barriers; influence of unique individuals; difficulties 
encountered in fundraising; and issues associated with the 
cooperative/collaborative process. Environments within which the 
projects operated are discussed. Chapter 4 groups the projects into 
three major categories: likely, uncertain, or unlikely survival. 
Chapter 5 contains recommendations to the foundation regarding grant 
procedures, technical assistance, and monitoring. Appendixes include 
a list of goals and objectives of all projects and a list of all of 
the projects* activities and products. An attached products list 
presents products in alphabetical order by state. Products are 
classified according to their primary function in the state, (YLB) 
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Prefatory Note 

The Freedom Forum is pleased thai the Literacy Challenge, which we initialed as the Gannett Foundation, 
has now been fully and expertly documented and evaluated in this independent assessment report. 

The report clearly examines how this ambitious program was implemented, its goals, its activities, and its 



As the nation's largest media-related foundation, devoted to fostering free press, free speech, and free spirit, 
The Freedom Forum remains committed to the ideal of a literate, informed public as the platfonn for 



We hope that the record of the Literacy Challenge as set forth in this report will help adult literacy agencies 
and other organizations provide more effective services throughout the USA. 



The Gannett Foundation's Literacy Challenge 

In 1986, the Gannett Foundation, along with USA TODAY, initiated the Literacy Challenge grants program. 
The goals of the program were to establish lasting mechanisms for providing literacy services, to develop 
innovative state-level projects to pennancntly expand adult literacy services, and to make adult literacy 
services and resources pennancntly available in all parts of a state. Over llic course of three years (1987- 
1990), awards totaling nearly $2.7 million were granted to projects in 21 states. 

In late 1989, the Gannett Foundation contracted with Welfare Research, Inc. (WRI), a nonprofit research 
organization based in Albany, New York, to document the activities, impacts, and outcomes of the Literacy 
Challenge grant program. Three products resulted from iliis contract: a compilation of 21 Individual Project 
Reports, a statc-by-state Products List, and this Assessment Report assessing the program as a whole and in 
detail. Tliese publications are available from WRI, 1 1 2 State Street, Albany, NY 1 2207. 

Tlie Freedom Forum is the new name of the Gannett Foundation. 



results. 



democracy. 



Charles L. Overby ^ 
President and CEO 
The Freedom Forum 
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n the summer of 1986, the Gannett Foundation (now known as The Freedom 
Forum) and USA TODAY challenged state literacy and government leaders 
to collaborate to expand literacy services in their states. The Foundation 
offered $1 million in grants up to $100,000 for the first year's activities. 

The Literacy Challenge eventually grew to nearly $2.7 million in grants and 
involved 20 states plus Puerto Rico. Grant support by state varied from one 
year to three years. This report covers what happened — and what didn't 
happen — with those funded projects. It also offers an analysis to help guide 

future collaborative efforts, not only among literacy providers, but among any 

human service providers woridng at the state level with local service delivery. 

Some background is in order. 

The Literacy Challenge grew out of a conversation in the summer of 1986 between Charles L. 
Overby, then a news executive with Gannett Co., Inc., and Eugene C. Dorsey, then president of the Gannett 
Foundation. Overby, now president and CEO of The Freedom Forum, wondered about the possibility of a 
national literacy campaign involving USA TODAY, buUding on the Foundation's 18-month-old special 
adult literacy project. 

Growth in the value of Gannett Co., Inc. stock, the Foundation's primary asset, led Doreey to 
believe the Foundation could comfortably commit up to $2 million over two years to such an effort. Tlic 
Foundation staff already had developed hypothetical models for projects with USA TODAY that would 
avoid confusion with the Foundation's charitable grants program in the local communities served by local 
properties of Gannett Co., Inc.. 

Tom Curicy, a journalist and the president of USA TODAY, made the call to focus on the states. 
Beuy Sullivan, then of USA TODAY'S educational service department, worked with Foundation staff to 
develop plans and guidelines. (Joan Baraloto succeeded Sullivan for the second and subsequent years.) 

The Literacy Challenge, a competitive $2 million statc-lcvc! grant program, was announced on 
September 11 at a national press conference in Washington, D.C. The deadline for proposals was December 
31,1986. 

The guidelines were relatively simple, in keeping with "local autonomy" news principles of 
Ganneu Co., Inc. and the Foundation's operating principle tiiat people who deliver human services arc the 
best equipped to define Uie problems and priorities to be addressed. 
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The critical element was the required sign-off from the applicant state's governor, the chief 
educational executive or director of adult education, the chief executive of the library system, the state-level 
literacy organizations, and any other organizations whose participation was anticipated in the proposal. That 
requirement served two purposes: 

■ First, it put everyone on notice of the Foundation's and USA TODAY'S expectations for the 
minimum participation required in a successful partnership to achieve literacy system expansion. 

■ Second, it headed off the possibility of multiple applications from lesser partnerships, thus 
keeping the application load manageable for staff of the Foundation and USA TODAY, neither 
of which had a ftiU-time literacy expert. 

The other critical component was the National Advisory Board, Participants were invited from 
all levels — cT^y, state and national — and from government and the nonprofit and private sectors. Invitations 
were sent late during the proposal development window. The first meeting was in January 1987, after the 
proposal deadline, to avoid any appearance of conflict of interest. 

Board members were asked to help "think through" the issues and processes-not to help judge 
individual proposals or to select from among finalists. 

The 75 aK)lications came from 48 states and 3 territories. Among the **extras" were applications 
from individual city organizations hoping to expand, from competing halves of state-level leadership, and 
from individual state orgaiuzations, in effect signaling us of their exclusion from but interest in the 
collaborative projects submitted by another group within their state. 

The 13 winning proposals — 12 stales and Puerto Rico — were announced on February 26, 1987, 
with grants totaling $1.25 million. The expansion resulted from the quality and promise of the competing 
applications. 

The advisory board strongly recommended that the Foundation provide a combination of project 
manager meetings and site visits to accomplish technical assistance the projects would probably need to 
overcome hurdles, adapt to changes, and so forth. Neither activity had been part of the original plan. 
Eventually, three meetings of project managers were held, and a few half-day site visits were made. 

Projects were advised in mid-summer that renewal funding equal to 50 percent of the first year's 
grant- funded operating costs would be made for the second year, assuming sufficient progress was made by 
year-end. The other $500,000 available in the second year would fund a second round of competitive grants. 
Projects from states not funded in the first round would be eligible for consideration. 

The second competitive round produced 45 applications from 36 states (all but 2 eligible), 2 
territories, and the District of Columbia, Within the mix were some from states reflecting significant 
progress-progress motivated, in part they said, by a commitment to show their ability to move forward even 
without the outside funding, and others demonstrating improvement based on lessons from the first year's 
winners. 

On February 16, 1988, 9 new grants and 1 2 renewals, totaling $1 .35 million, were announced. 
One of the original grants of $100,(XX) was rescinded for lack of action, Tliat pcnnilted the addition of the 
ninth project for the 1988-89 grant year. 

All 21 funded projects were eligible for bonus grants in a iliird year, which was added lo the 
Literacy Challenge funding, A total of $250,(XX) was available, Tlie original projects were invited lo 
propose ways to share and replicate elsewhere what they had accomplished. Those funded initially in the 
second year were invited to propose ways tlicy would use a bonus grant to carry on, if available. Four bonus 
proposals were funded, totaling $160,000, for the 1989-90 grant year. 
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Project reports related to individual projects' schedules and installment payments of the grants. 
The projects never were locked into a uniform reporting format or timetable. That obviously compounded 
the challenge to the Foundation and USA TODAY of reporting what was being accomplished and what was 
being learned 

In the spring of 1989, Welfare Research, Inc. (WRI), a nonprofit evaluation and management 
ccxisulting organization dealing with human services at the multiple levels of government, was 
commissioned to.review and report on the individual projects. The initial contract covered those committed 
to establishing a general coalition for statewide activities. The second phase, commissioned early in 1990, 
related to the projects with special initiatives. 

Because woiicing collaboratively at the state level is relatively new to public-private partrerships, 
WRI was asked to pay particular attention to what didn't woric and what was learned from each project as 
well as to report the accomplishments. In asking the projects for their complete and candid cooperation, we 
reminded the state project leaders that they were engaged in cutting-edge activities. Thus, "there can be no 
right or wrong or failure— unless we fail to leam all of the lessons each project has to offer." This report, 
and the 21 individual project reports, are the result. 

This report includes a detailed description of all of the projects. Each description covers the 
situation at the time of the winning application and what happened during execution of the grants. 

Readers should remember that the years involved— September 1986 through the summer of 
1990 — ^included major parallel development. Among them: 

■ Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS), the unprecedented partnership of the Public Broadcasting Service 
and Capital Qties/ABC to focus attention on literacy 

■ The presidential campaign and resulting national platform for federal leadership; the also 
unprecedented partnership between the Woridng Group of Adult Literacy Providers and the 
Southport Institute for Policy Analysis, initialed by Harold McGraw, the retired chairman of 
McGraw Hill, through the Business Council for Effective Literacy 

■ The "Amnesty Act," gre? ^y increasing demand for English as a Second Language instruction 
primarily in 10 states 

■ Federal legislation requiring literacy services for welfare recipients by 1 990 and providing some 
funding for services to the homeless 

All of these activities— and gubcmatorial elections along the way — created a far more complex 
playing field than anticipated when the Literacy Challenge started. Those circumstances should be kept in 
mind as readers seek ideas and lessons to help in their own work. 

The overall analysis by Virginia Hayes Sibbison, Ph.D., Executive Director of WRI, who served 
as hands-on project leader and made 1 3 site visits herself, assisted that learning process. 

The contract with WRI also yielded a projcct-by-projeci list of products developed with Gannett 
Foundation grant money and available to others in the field. 
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In addition to the project managers and their state leaders, participants in the Literacv Challenge 
Advisory Board meetings were immensely helpful to the overall success of the project. They were: 



Dr Ira Aaron, International Reading Association 
Judith Butler-McPhie, National Uiban League 
Jim Duffy, Anderson Clark, Jack Harr and Cindy VandenHeuvel, Cap Cities/ABC 
Dr. Grady C. Jordan, high school district superintendent, Chicago 

Jinx Crouch, Literacy Volimteers of America 
Bruce Christensen and Dee Brock, Public Broadcasting Service 
Jean Hammink, The Literacy Network 
Karl Haigler, U.S. Department of Education 
Judith A. Koloski, American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 
Marcienne S. Mattleman, Philadelphia Mayor's Commission on Literacy 
Frank Newman, Education Commission of the States 



Dr. Fred Romero, SER-Research and Policy Institute 
Roger Semerad and Lloyd Feldman, U.S. Department of Labor 
Daniel Walsh and Penny L. EUis, Business Council of New York State 
Jim Souby, Coimcil of State Policy and Planning Agencies 
Gail Spangcnberg, Business Coimcil for Effective Literacy 
W.M. Speights, IBM Corporation 
Peter Waite, Laubach Literacy Action 



Lori Drum, National Council of LaRaza 




Christy C.Bulkeley 
Vice President, The Freedom Forum 
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he Gannett Foundation 
Literacy Challenge 

In 1986, the Gannelt Foundation, long a leader in foundation funding for adult 
literacy initiatives, developed a cooperative venture with USA TODAY 
entitled the "Garuiett Foundation Literacy Challenge" grants program. This 
was the first large-scale, nongovernment funding targeted to the expansion of 
statewide adult literacy systems, the enhancement of state-level literacy 
leadership, and the infusion of large numbers of new adult literacy trainers, 
tutors, and students into those systems. It also reflected the Gannett 
Foundation leadership's recognition of "...the growing importance of state 
governments and associations of nonprofit organizations and private businesses in alerting their members to 
local needs and ways to meet them and in building public awareness of literacy issues" (Eugene C. Dorsey , 
Gannett Foundation President, 8/14/86). 

A Request for Proposals (RFP) was issued in September 1986, announcing the two-year, $2 
million state-level grants program. The goals of the program, as clearly stated in ihe RFP, werc: (1) to 
strengthen statewide adult literacy effons through coordination of agencies; (2) to teach more adults to read 
by involving more volunteers as tutors; (3) to increase the resources available to literacy agencies; and (4) to 
generate greater public awareness of the problem of adult literacy and how individuals, groups, and 
communities can help. 

On Febmary 26, 1987, the Gannett Foundation announced Year 1 awards to 1 2 states and Pueno 
Rico, totaling more than $1.25 million. The winners were chosen from among 75 proposals from 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, and two U.S. territories. Proposals came from a wide variety of sources, involving 
governors' offices, volunteer literacy organizations, state education and library departments, public housing 
tenants' associations, labor unions, businesses, and public and pnvate universities. Winning proposals came 
from Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, and the state of Washington. 

Applications for the "second and final" Literacy Challenge grants program were due by 
December 31 , 1987. The Year 2 RFP indicated that the Gannett Foundation, originally committed to a $2 
million program, had increased its total commitment to $2.2 million. The Foundation was providing the 
remaining $1 million in the second year, of which $50(X000 was eamiarkcd for new grants and the 
remainder for renewals of existing grants. The basic goals of the Literacy Challenge grants program 
remained essentially the same as those indicated in the Year 1 application, as did the criteria for eligible 
organizations and for appropriate activities. 
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On Februaiy 16, 1988 the Gannett Foundation announced the 21 recipients (chosen from 45 
applicants) of the second round of the Literacy Challenge grants program, yet again expanding to a total of 
$1.35 million. Approximately $800,000 was allocated to 9 new projects, with approximately $525,000 for 
the renewals of 12 of the 13 original projects. These commitments rounded out the two-year, $2.5 million 
competitive grant program initiated in late 1986. New winning proposals came from Alabama, Alaska, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, and New York. 

In December 1988, the Gannett Foundation announced to the Literacy Challenge project 
managers that a limited number of renewal grants would be made in 1989. This ftmding extended the 
Foundation's initiative into a third year for a total commitment of neatly $2.7 million allocated over the 
three-year period. All 21 of the operating projects in the initial two years of the Literacy Challenge grants 
program were eligible to apply for the third year bonus funding; 17 did so. 

On March 1, 1989, the Gannett Foundation announced the awarding of "Bonus Grants" to four 
projects. The grants, totaling approximately $160,000, were m.ade to Alaska, Connecticut, Nevada, and New 
Mexico. For three of these projects, the Bonus Grants represented second year funding; for the fourth, 
Nevada, the Bonus Grant was third year funding. 

In sum, the Literacy Challenge requirement for a coalition-based grant application resulted in a 
large number of projects (21), diverse in their plaimed efforts as well as their aspiratioris and expectations. 
Other results of the initiative were as follows: (1)11 states and Puerto Rico were successful in obtaining 
funds for both years; (2) nine additional states were able to develop a successful proposal for the second year 
of funding; (3) four states were successful in obtaining "Bonus" grants; (4) of these four, three (New 
Mexico, Alaska, and Connecticut) had not received Year 1 grants (and hence, the Bonus grant was in 
essence a second year award), and for the fourth (Nevada), funded for both Years 1 and 2, the Bonus grant 
was in essence a third year grant; (5) 29 states submitted an application during one or both of the 
competitions but were never funded; (6) only one state (Nortl-i Carolina) did not apply in cither Year 1 or 
Year 2; and (7) only one state (Texas) received a grant which was subsequently rescmded. 

Describing and Assessing the Literacy Challenge 

This Assessment Report, its associated 21 Individual Project Reports, and the statc-by-statc 
Products List, are the result of tlie Gannett Foundation's decision in 1989 to contract with Welfare Research, 
Inc. (WRI), a nonprofit research organization, to document the activities, impacts, and outcomes of the 
Literacy Challenge grant program. As stated by Christy C. Bulkeley, Gannett Foundation Vice President, in 
correspondence to the project managers in August 1989: *The goal is not an evaluation in the *what's good, 
what isn't good' sense, but rather reports that will describe factually what's happened and why. That will 
enable not only the Literacy Challenge projects but also others in the field to see what might work to 
improve or enhance their activities to expand literacy systems and involve more volunteers." 

Methodology 

It is important to note that much of the information in this Report, as well as that in the 21 
Individual Project Reports, was provided by the Literac^' Challenge grants project staff themselves in site 
visit interviews, correspondence, and/or various project materials such as reports, ncwslclters, and their 
submitted proposals. It was not the intention, nor was it within the resources, of this assessment to seek 
independent verification of figures or findings reported to the Gannett Foundation. If, however, 
discrepancies emerged during review of tlie materials or during the site visit, they were noted in the 
individual reports and are referenced here. 

The first 1 1 states involved in the review and site-visit process were selected on the basis of tlie 
types of activities with which liiey were engaged. Tliat is, these projects were more general stale-level 
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coalitions, engaged in some or all basic coalition ftinctions (e.g.. hotiines, newsletters, directories, 
conferences, etc.). Special focus projects, such as Uiose located in Connecticut and Illinois, as weU as those 
geographically distant (e.g.. Alaska. California. Washington, and Oregon), were held in abeyance for tiie 
time being. The 11 states included Alabama. Delaware. Indiana. Maine. Massachusetts, Mississippi. 
Nevada. New Mexico. New York. Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

When contacted by the Gannett Foundation during August 1989. Literacy Challenge grant project 
managers were assured Uiat the goal of the review and upcoming site visit was not an evaluation in the 
"what's good, what isn't good" sense, but ratiier was intended to generate reports factually describing what 
happene/* and why. "That wUl enable not only die Literacy Challenge projects but also others in die field to 
see what might work to improve or enhance their activities to expand literacy systems and involve more 
volunteers." 

In January 1990. 10 more states were notified Uiat WRI would be contacting them to schedule 
site visits as part of the comprehensive review being conducted on behalf of Uie Gannett Foundation. These 
states were Alaska. California. Connecticut. Illinois. Kentucky. Minnesota. Oregon, Puerto Rico. Rhode 
Island, and Washington. 

Assessment Report 

The Assessment Report on the Literacy Challenge grants program is organized as follows: 

■ Chapter One presents information on the development of the Literacy Challenge grants program 
and brief descriptions of each of the projects, including year funded, die amount of awarded 
fimds, and the sponsoring agency. Summaribced information is included on tiie numbers and/or 
percentages of illiterates reported by each state (Table 1); die amount of Literacy Challenge funds 
received (Table 2); and tiie sponsoring fiscal agent for each of tiie projects (Table 3). 

■ Chapter Two provides a comprehensive overview of the diversity, range, and magnitude of tlie 
efforts undertaken by the projer^s. Summarized infonnation is provided by state (Table 4). 
Activities are generally grouped under Information and Referral; Recruitment and Training; 
Resource and System Expansion; Evaluations; and Unique Project Components. 

■ Chapter Three presents a discussion of some of Uic more complex and interesting aspects of the 
overall initiative. wiUi specific attention to influencing variables such as die diversity of 
aspirations and achievements among the projects; real and perceived barriers; the influence of 
unique individuals; difficulties encountered in fundraising; and issues associated with the 
cooperative/collaborative process. Also discussed are the environments within which the projects 
operated, with particular attention to tiie "politics" of being located within government or within 

a nonprofit organization; tiic overall awareness and receptivity of each state to adult literacy 
issues; and Uie roles of advisory groups and boards of directors. 

■ Clmpter Four groups tiic projects into three major categories: Uiosc whose survival is likely: 
Uiosc whose survival is uncertain; and Uiose whose survival is unlikely. 

H Clmpter Five contains five recommendations to the Gannett Foundation: to make longer tcnn 
financial investments in grantees, even if that means making fewer grants; to specifically allocate 
a portion of grantee funds to fund development efforts, thereby increasing tiie likelihood that 
resource and fund development will be given adequate and appropriate attention; to provide 
grantees witii more direct technical assistance, particulariy in the marketing of their products and 
materials; to increase the use of site visits. boUi as a means of providing technical assistance and 
as a strategy for bcuer monitoring the pcrfonmance of grantees; and to determine early in the 
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grants process what type of impact information is desired, and to require its submission as an 
element of the grant itself. 

■ Appendix A contains a comprehensive list of the goals and objectives of all of the projects, and 
Appendix B contains a detailed list of all of the projects' activities and products. A review of 
these appendices will give the reader a comprehensive understanding of the diversity of the 
initiatives as well as the scope and range of the aspirations held by the projects' staff. 

Copies of the 21 Individual Project Reports, additional copies of this Assessment Report, and 
copies of the Products List for all projects are available from WRI, 1 1 2 State Street, Albany, NY 1 2207. 
The Individual Project Reports describe in detail the goals, objectives, activities, and products of each 
initiative, as well as their successes and failures. The names and addresses of contact people in each state are 
included in the Individual Project Reports and in the Products List, 
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rank E, Gannett, founder of Gannett Company, Inc., created the Gannett 
Foundation in 1935, By 1985, when the Literacy Challenge grants initiative 
began, the Gannett Foundation (now known as the Freedom Forum) was (and 
remains) among the nation's 20 largest private foundations. With year-end 
assets of more than $570 million, it had spent more than $26 million on grants 
and programs in 1986. It was funding community projects in locations where 
Garmett Company, Inc. had subsidiaries, and it had two operating programs — 
the Gannett Center for Media Studies at Columbia University, the nation's 
first institute for the advanced study of mass communication and 
technological change, and the Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships 
in Washington, D.C. — both national programs to improve journalism education and professionalism. It also 
offered scholarships and funded local programs to promote adult literacy, philanthropy, and volunteerism. 

The Ganneu Foundation was the leading nongovernmental funding source of adult literacy 
programs in the mid-1980s. Focusing eariy on the needs of adult learners in its 50lh Anniversary Literacy 
Project in 1 985, the Ganneu Foundation made $6 1 4,000 in grants to assist community-based tutoring 
programs in areas seived by Ganneu Company, Inc. media, and to promote computei's as literacy resources. 
In its foUow-up 1986 Adult Literacy Project, another $800,000 was granted to grassroots programs and 
special literacy projects involving computers and video-based training kits for local literacy groups. 

The decision in 1986 to expand these efforts to the state level was a "sea change," in that it 
shifted the Ganneu Foundation's focus to a broader operating field. This new initiative, a cooperative 
venture between the Gannett Foundation and USA TODAY, was entitled the "Gannett Foundation Literacy 
Challenge'! grants program. It was the first large scale, nongovernment funding targeted to the expansion of 
statewide adult literacy systems, the enhancement of state-level adult literacy leadership, and the infusion of 
large numbers of new adult literacy trainers, tutors, and students. It also reflected the Foundation 
leadership's recognition of **lhe growing importance of state govemments and associations of nonprofit 
organizations and private businesses in alerting their members to local needs and ways to meet them and in 
building public awareness of literacy issues" (Eugene C. Dorsey, Gannett Foundation President, 8/14/86). 

The Foundation convened a 19-membcr advisory board of leaders in adult literacy who 
contributed ideas and recommendations about administrative and policy issues likely to be fiiced during the 
life of the project. Organizations reprcscnted on the advisory board included: 

■ Adult Literacy Task Force of the National Govcmors' Association 
B American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 

■ American Broadcasting Corporation 

■ Business Council for Effective Literacy 
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■ Business Council of New York Slate 

■ Chicago Public Schools 

■ Council of State Policy and Planning Agencies 

■ Education Commission of the States 

■ IBM 

■ Intemati(Hial Reading Association 

■ Laubach Literacy Action 

■ Literacy Volunteers of America 

■ National Council of La Raza 

■ National Uiban League, Inc. 

■ Philadelphia Mayor's Commission on Literacy 

■ Public Broadcasting Service 

■ SER-Research and Policy Institute 

■ U.S. Department of Education 

■ U.S. Department of Labor 

In addition, Gannett Foundation staff carefully reviewed the state of the art of adult literacy with 
the intent to maximize — through targeting long-range goals and objectives — the impact of the Foundation's 
available ftmds. Actual co-judges of the submitted proposals were Christy C. Bulkeley, Gannett FoundaticKi 
Vice Pi^sident, and manager of the Foundation's adult literacy programs, and Betty Sullivan, Curriculum 
Services Manager for CLASSLINE, USA TODAY'S educational program. Beginning with the second year, 
Joan Baraioto replaced Betty Sullivan. USA TODAY, a national general interest daily newspaper launched 
in 1982, is published by Gannett Co., Inc. and has extensively covered the issues of adult illiteracy for 
several years. CLASSLINE provides literacy instruction materials for elementary, secondary, and adult 
students in all 50 states. In Year 2, Joan Baraioto, USA TODAY'S Director of Educational Services, also 
participated in judging proposals. 

The RFP was issued in September 1 986 with a submission deadline of December 31,1 986. The 
Literacy Challenge was described as follows: 

The Literacy Challenge. A competitive $2 million state-level grants program. The 
Gannett Foundation, in cooperation with USA TODAY, challenges you to come up 
with a plan that will help unify, coordinate, strengthen and expand adu' '"^oracy 
activities witiiin your state. Grants of $40,000 to $100,000 arc available lor first-year 
support of a state-level adult literacy project. 

Several assumptions and premises were reflected in the RFP: (1 ) that the best initiatives would be 
developed through the competitive bid process; (2) that specific initiatives should "come from the field" 
rather than as priorities or dictates from the Gannett Foundatio: ■.: (3) that systems development requires the 
cooperation of differcni levels of government and ihc private sector working together, (4) that there is a 
general recx^ptivity to public/private sector efforts which involve nonprofit organizations, businesses, and 
government; and (5) that coordinated efforts will have more impact than fragmented ones. 

The goals of the program, as cleariy slated in the RFP, were: (1) to strengthen statewide adult 
literary efforts tlirough coordination of agencies; (2) to teach more adults to read by involving more 
volunteers as tutors; (3) to increase the resources available to literacy agencies; and (4) to generate greater 
public awareness of the problem of adult literacy and how individuals, groups, and communities can help. 

The Gannett Foundation was firmly committed to the premise that coordinated efforts were 
needed to expand adult literacy systems. The criteria for eligible applicants, carefully thought out and 
thoroughly detailed in the RFP, reficcted this premise. The RFP solicited proposals from (1) any statewide 
nonprofit organization, already operating adult literacy programs, with the capacity to create and anchor a 
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broad coaUtion which includes other public or private nonprofit groups or agencies; (2) any existing state 
literacy c<3alition, or group acting on behalf of a coalition, that seeks to expand specific adult literacy 
services or add new services; (3) any adult literacy organization located in a major city, but not operating 
statewide, that has the capability to expand into or to launch statewide literacy programs; and (4) any branch 
of state govenunent that has major adult literacy activities or interest, and seeks to expand and/or coordinate 
literacy efforts and services. Creation or expansion of literacy programs in a single governmental 
department or agency were not eligible activities. Government applicants were further directed that they 
might act on behalf of a public/nonprofit collaboration or on behalf of a comprehensive, mulUple-agency 
government group. It was suggested that in the latter case, job training, corrections, social services, 
volunteer bureaus, and relevant legislative representatives should be included. 

In additicHi to specifying the applicant eligibility requirements, the RFP provided examples of 
appropriate generic activities such as: (1) creating or expanding a statewide literacy coaliticMi; (2) creating or 
expanding multiple-agency efforts; and (3) consolidating and expanding state government efforts. More 
specific examples included "increasing the number of adult nonreaders in tutoring programs," "establishing 
a statewide agenda," "providing technical assistance to new and existing local literacy groups," and "creating 
a statewide adult literacy information and referral service." Ineligible activities were also indicated. 

Detailed information was provided as to the format and information to be included in submitted 
proposals, including first-year program goals; specific, measurable activities, expected results and effects of 
illiteracy in the state; ways of measuring progress and documenting results; plans for dissemination of 
information gained; and plans for continuing the project once Gannett Foundation funding was expended. 

Finally, applicants were provided information about the criteria which would be used to judge 
their proposals. The most essential element was the following: "Signs of a unified initiative at the state 
level - whether nonprofit, private, or government - to provide coherent leadership and support for adult 
literacy efforts. A single proposal that shows evidence of strong cooperation among key state groups and 
agencies will receive more consideration than will multiple applications from individual agencies in the 
state. All state literacy interests arc urged to agree on a highest priority and develop a single proposal, or to 
cooperate in reviewing different proposals to make sure the single strongest proposal is submitted." This 
issue was so important in the perspective of the Gannett Foundation that the occurrence of two competing 
sutHTiissions from a state usually (although not always) precluded fiiat state from receiving an award since, 
by definition, it implied lack of a unified, coordinated effort. 

Although three of the funded proposals were not statewide in nature, but rather regional (Puerto 
Rico) or city-based (Bridgeport, Connecticut and Providence, Rhode Island), in eacli case there was state- 
level sponsorship and the intention was to eventually disseminate and replicate the initiative throughout the 
state. 

Yet another critical element in Uie selection process was "the apparent ability to continue the 
proposed project and sustain its growth beyond the grant period." Tliis issue proved lo be one of the most 
complicated and interesting aspects in assessing the impact of the Literacy Challenge grants, (See Chapter 4 
for information on the eventual "fate" of the projects.) 

A. Year 1 Awards 

On Febmary 26, 1987, the Gannett Foundation announced Year 1 awards lo 1 2 states and Puerto 
Rico. The grants, totaling more than $ 1 .25 million, were intended to support the development and expansion 
of coalitions, with the uUimatc intention of permanently increasing and improving adult literacy services. 
Within these generic goals, pUuis for addressing specific unique literacy needs were identified and 
highlighted by the winning proposals. Targeted strategies included outre:ich and provision of services 
(including the use of new technologies) lo populations in need of bilingual education; those living in remote 
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rural areas; and those with learning disabilities. Other projects described plans for reducing the social and 
economic barriers to receiving adult literacy services through the innovative involvement of other systems 
such as private sector woikplaces, public housing projects, and prisons. 

The wirmers were chosen from among 75 proposals totaling $10 million from 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, two United States territories, and a commonwealth. Multiple, competing proposals 
were submitted by 16 states. Proposal co-sponsors represented a wide variety of sources, including ' 
Governors' Offices, volunteer literacy organizations, state education and library departments, public housing 
tenants' associations, labor unions, businesses, and public and private universities. As stated in February 
1987 by Gannett Foundation President Eugene C. Dorsey, "We had planned to award $1 million in grants 
for the first year of the Literacy Challenge, but we received so many exceptional proposals that we felt 
compelled to increase the funding." 

Winning proposals came from Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas and Washington state. Appendix A 
OMitains a comprehensive listing of each initiative's goals and objectives. Brief summaries of the Year 1 
proposals and Year 2 plans follow; 

Illinois 

Year L Awarded $100,000, ihc Illinois Literacy Resource Development Project proposal, 
submitted by the Illinois State Board of Education, acted on behalf of six key nonprofit and state government 
literacy organizations. The project goal was to devise and carry out strategics by which local literacy groups 
could become more self-sufficient through activities such as raising more money and obtaining additional 
resources. Task Forces would up be set up to provide oversight to major project activities. Among the goals 
of interest to the Gannett Foundation was "marketing contractual literacy services to businesses seeking to 
reduce illiteracy among their workers". The state had already invested more than $8.5 million in local adult 
literacy activities in the preceding two years through appropriations for specific adult literacy efforts, 
libraries, adult education programs, and job training. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $50,000 in Year 2. New activities included 
the conversion of the Coalition into an independent statewide 501(c)(3) organization, to be called the 
Resource Development and Communication Center. 

Indiana 

Year L Awarded $9 1 ,000, the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by the 
Indiana Department of Education, involved a coalition established by law in 1985, itself the evolution of a 
long-standing Governor's Task Force. The project sought to set up regional organizing and training task 
forces to provide local literacy groups with technical assistance and specialized help more quickly and less 
expensively than in the past. Goals also included a statewide public awareness campaign and the 
development of a uniform system to keep track of volunteer tutor and adult learner activities. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $45,500 in Year 2. Activities included the 
continuation of the region-based technical assistance and specialist referrals, conduct of topical workshops, 
and the development of a certification process. 

Maine 

Year L Awarded $99,000, the Maine Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by the Department 
of Education and Cultural Services, Division of Adult and Community Education, sought to convert an 
existing PLUS Literacy Task Force into a pennanent, expanded statewide coalition. Goals included 
increased training for literacy groups and for agencies dealing with adult nonreadcrs (including businesses 
and social services); establishment of more local literacy task forces; increased library participation in 
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promoting adult literacy; and expanded use of improvisational tlieater groups to promote public awareness 
about adult illiteracy. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $49,000 in Year 2. New activities were to 
increase the number of workplace and library programs; provide more in-service training to tutors; develop a 
permanent funding base for the Coalition; complete the evaluation of the effectiveness of the improvisational 
theater, and the achieve self-sufficiency by the theater troupes. 

Massachusetts 

Year 1. Awarded $100,000, the Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy proposal, submitted 
by Literacy Volunteers of Massachusetts, Inc., funded an information and referral service, activities for 
coordinating statewide literacy instructicMi, and efforts to raise additional funds. The proposal indicated that 
although state agencies and volunteer groups had well-established funding and programs already in place, no 
real coordination existed among them; the project would rectify this lack. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $50,000 in Year 2. The project intended to 
continue developing and expanding coalition support to local literacy providers, regional coalitions, state 
government, and nonprofit organizations. 

Minnesota 

Year 7. Awarded $100,000, the Minnesota Adult Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by the 
Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign, Inc., had several goals, each associated with one of the four major 
organizations involved as the project's coalition. Go^s included focusing on learning disabled adult 
nonreaders; increasing the use of computer-assisted literacy instmction; and increasing public awareness, 
training, and information and referral activities. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $50,000 in Year 2. Basic activities, including 
training of trainers, technical assistance, and the telephone hotline, were ongoing. Project svaff proposed to 
expand efforts to reach learning disabled adults throughout the state. 

Nevada 

Year L Awarded $99,000, the Nevada Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by the Nevada 
State Library and Archives agency, sought to form Nevada's first statewide adult literacy coordination 
effort. Created in response to the Literacy Challenge, the Coalition involved key state agencies, colleges, 
and traditional and minority-related, nonprofit organizations. Its intended goals included supporting literacy 
in mral areas with no adult literacy services; public awareness; developing a state hotline and clearinghouse; 
and creating a long-range plan. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $48,0{X) in Year 2. Activities remained 
essentially the same as those of Year 1 plus the development of programs for casino employees. Staff also 
sought to bring more key staic organizations and agencies into the Coalition and the adult literacy system. In 
the Bonus year, the project received continuation funds of $29,000 (described below). 

Oregon 

Year L Awarded $91 ,000, the Oregon Literacy Connection proposal, submitted by Oregon Slate 
University, was the first statewide coordinator of adult literacy services. The coalition sought to provide 
comprehensive technical and organizing assistance to local literacy groups, as well as create literacy 
instmction materials for adults with learning disabilities, including vision and hearing loss. Other proposed 
activities were developing local service evaluation capabilities, conducting basic information and referral, 
developing a clearinghouse on tutor training, and expanding an adult education newsletter to include adult 
literacy. 
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Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $45,500 in Year 2. Proposed activities were 
essentially tlie continuation of tiiose conducted in Year 1 . 

Pennsylvania 

Year L Awarded $100,000, tiie Pennsylvania State CoaUtion for Adult Literacy proposal, 
submitted by tiie Institute for tiie Study of Adult Literacy of Pennsylvania State University, sought to 
organize an emerging statewide literacy coalition, support local coalition organizing tiirough ttie provisicm of 
staff and seed mcmey, and develop a computer-based referral system for groups needing specialized 
technical assistance. Additional grants were expected from state sources for specialized regional training in 
resource building involving business and industry. Pennsylvania State University had already received 
Gannett Foundation funds in 1986-87 for adult literacy and technology. 

Year 2, The project received continuation ftmds of $50,000 in Year 2. Proposed activities were 
essentially tiie continuatioi of those conducted in Year 1. 

Puerto Rico 

Year L Awarded $100,000, tiic Bilingual, Bicultural Literacy Program proposal, submitted by 
tiie Department of Education, stressed tiiat Puerto Rico had no notable literacy programs for nonreaders. 
The project would create a pilot volunteer literacy program involving various agencies in one regional 
district witii eventual expansion to otiier districts. The project was to be intcnjisciplinary, bilingual, and 
bicultural. The program was to be replicated (or modified and installed) in tiie six other districts of Puerto 
Rico by the end of the decade. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $48,000 in Year 2. The success of tiie 
district-specific activities in Year 1 had led to tiic Education Department's commimient to continue support 
in tiie first district and to participate in tiie expansion of project activities to a second district. 

Rhode Island 

Year L Awarded $82,000, tiic Woricplacc and Public Housing Literacy Project proposal, 
submitted by tiie Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, proposed to pilot workplace and 
public housing adult literacy classes by using teleconferencing to provide tailored instruction to special 
needs students at places where they work and/or live. The project was a cooperative effort of employers, 
unions, tiie Providence Housing Autiioriiy, and a tenants' association, Rhode Island had adult literacy 
services available tiiroughout tiic state, including a fomial coalition and various partnerships. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $35,900 in Year 2. Staff proposed tiie 
additional development of literacy instruction to multiple sites. Two more public housing sites were to be 
added, as well as up to 16 industry sites. English as a Second Language, tutor training, and teacher training 
in tiie use of tiie teleconferencing system were also anticipated. 

Tennessee 

Year /. Awarded $100,0(X), tiic Tennessee Adult Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by tiic 
Tennessee Community Education Association, intended to build statewide coordination of adult literacy 
services which had been historically blocked by disputes among existing groups. The intent was to provide 
regional train-tiie-lraincr workshops in rural and mountain communities, focused on organizational 
development and services. Also intended was the cstablislimcnt of tiic state's firet literacy reference, 
referral, and resource clearinghouse. The coalition was also to work with tiic Governor in Uic establishment 
of a statewide agenda and associated action plan. 

Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $50,000 in Year 2. In addition to tiie 
continuation of tiie literacy clearinghouse and the regional training teams established in tiic finit year, project 
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■ Staff prqx>sed four new activities: advanced training woikshops to strengthen local program management 
and funding; new urban and rural workplace projects; work with the Governor's new Youth Literacy Corps; 
and the development of additional business and legislative support. 

I Texas 

Year L Awarded $100,000, the Texas Literacy Council proposal, submitted by the University of 

■ Texas at Austin, was created witii ftinds allocated at the recommendation of a Governor's literacy task force. 

■ The Texas grant was rescinded during the year due to a lack of project-related activity. 

^ Washington 

I Year L Awarded $88,600, the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy proposal, sutaiitted by 

Washington Literacy (Laubach), was designed to develqp one model workplace literacy project Staff 

■ ftmded by the project were also to aid local literacy groups in Uie management of programs and resources, 
1 and to maintain an information and referral hoUine. The Coalitiion had been operating infonnally for three 

years, and funds from the Literacy Challenge grants program would support increased activity, including the 
■| development of a statewide agenda. 

■ Year 2. The project received continuation funds of $44,000 in Year 2. Activities were to include 
the continuation of basic coalition services begun in the first year, and the addition of follow-up checks on 

■ hoUine referrals, tiie development of workplace literacy projects, and the public awareness efforts previously 

■ handled by tiie disbanded PLUS Literacy Task Force. 

^ Also seriously considered, but not awarded for Year 1 funding, were grants to three states which 

■ subsequenUy applied for, and won. Year 2 awards: Connecticut, California, and New York. 

Year 2 Awards 

■ Applications for the "second and final" Literacy Challenge grants program were due by 
December 31, 1987. The Year 2 RFP indicated that the Gannett Foundation, originally committed to a $2 

— million program, had increased its total commitment to $2.2 million, of which $ 1 .25 million had been 

■ awarded to 13 organizations in early 1987. The Foundation was providing the remaining $1 million in the 
second year, of which $500,000 was earmarked for new grants and the remainder for renewals of existing 

^ grants. Grants of $40,000 to $100,000 would be considered. Renewal applicants were cautioned tiiat tiie 

■ maximum allowable grant in tiie second year would be equal to 50 percent of the first grant (minus whatever 
portion of tiiat grant paid for capital items such as equipment). 

■ The basic goals of tiie Literacy Challenge grants program remained essentially tiie same as Uiose 

■ indicated in tiie Year 1 application, as did the criteria for eligible organizations and for appropriate activities. 
Only one new suggested activity was included in tiiis second RFP: "training state employees who have 

■ contact witii percentages of adults needing help reading," listed under Oie general activities of coordinating 

■ and expanding state government efforts. Ineligible activities remaijied the same. One new piece of 
information was required as part of tiie proposal: a list of participants who developed the prqx)sal, as well 

■j as tiiosc on the oversight board or committee; and one new selection criterion was added — participation by 

I statewide organizations serving individuals expected to benefit from literacy services. 

Not included in Uic first RFP, but included in Uic second, was a listing of the National Advisory 

■ Board. This 19-membcr group assisted tiie Gannett Foundation with recommendations on administrative 

■ and policy issues tiiroughout the implementation of tiie Literacy Qiallenge grants program. 

|B Re-applicants were asked to consider their original tiioughts at the time of their first proposal, but 

H to adjust second-year goals as appropriate to Uie experiences they had gained over Uie preceding year. Tlicy 

were also reminded that, "As in the original proposals, priorities should be detcmiined at your end, not 
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ours." Reflective of a theme running through virtually all of tlie Gannett Foundation communication, 
projects were asked to specify what they believed to be the reasonable likelihoods or prospects for future, 
continued support beyond the availability of Gannett Foundation ftinds. Multiple-state, regional, and/or 
national dissemination of products was excluded from eligible 1988 activities, 

"New" apq)lications (those not funded in Year 1) were received from 36 states (all but Idaho and 
North Carolina), Guam, and Samoa. 

On February 16, 1988, the Gannett Foundation announced the 21 recipients of the second round 
of the Literacy Challenge grants program, yet again expanding, to a total $1.35 million. All Year 1 winners, 
except Texas, received renewal grants. Approximately $800,000 was allocated to 9 new projects, with 
aj^roximately $525,000 for the renewals. The original grant to Texas was rescinded (based on a lack of 
project-related activity) and reallocated to the ftinding pool These commitments rounded out the two-year, 
$2.5 milliCMi competitive grant program initiated in late 1986. 

New winning proposals came from Alabama, Alaska, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, and New York. Existing projects, funded in the first year of the 
Challenge Grants, in Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Oregon, Nevada, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Washington state received renewal funding. To summarize, 
during these two years of the program, 33 grants (including renewals) totaling $2.5 million were made to 
projects in 20 states (not including the rescinded Texas grant) and Puerto Rico, 

Appendix A contains a comprehensive listing of each initiative's goals and objectives. Brief 
summaries of the new winning projects follow: 

Alabama 

Awarded $75,0(X). the Alabama Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by the Alabama Public 
Library Service, sought to provide leadership and capacity-building through the provision of basic services, 
including a monthly newsletter, brochures, a directory, task forces, two statewide conferences, training, and 
technical assistance. Litlle state level adult literacy activities existed within Alabama, although a literacy 
hotiine was in place. 

Alaska 

Awarded $77,000, the Alaska Literacy Challenge Coalition proposal, submitted by Nine Star 
Enterprises. Inc., proposed the development of three initiatives adding to the state's system capacity. Train- 
the-trainers would add new trainers and students in ouUying regions of Alaska; a public awareness campaign 
would generate new local coalitions with communities, libraries, and businesses (with federal Job Training 
Partnership Act funds); and an existing, library-based, "parents and tots" program would be expanded to 
other sites. Strong private participation was indicated, including funding for a toll-free rcfenral line. In the 
Bonus Year, this project received continuation funds of $38,000 (described below). 

California 

Awarded $100,0(X), the California Alliance for Literacy proposal, submitted by tlie Stale 
department of Education in ca)peration with the Alliance for Literacy (a statewide coalition) proposed to 
increase the capacity of government and other appropriate agencies to identify nondrying adults so that they 
could be referred for literacy programs. Positing that the adult literacy system, state-funded through 
libraries, was not reaching sufficient numbers of black adults (5 pcix;cnt of students vs. 13 percent in the 
general population), this strategy was endorsed by the national, black Assault on Illiteracy Program (AOIP). 
Specific activities were to include upgrading of an inventory and directory of literacy services, the 
development of training materials, and the conduct of training of caseworkers and others. 
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Connecticut 

Awarded $89,000, the Connecticut Coalition for Literacy proposal, submitted by the Connecticut 
Department of Education, sought to increase the involvement of the city of Bridgeport's minority 
community as students and tutore working with traditional literacy provider. Partners included the city's 
black ministerial association, the Mayor's Literacy Commission, and public schools. Churches would help 
recruit adult nonreaders and volunteers for tutoring, providing the link and two-way support for the 
initiative. In the Bonus Year, the project received continuation funds of $44,000 (described below). 

Delaware 

Awarded $51 ,000, the Delaware Coalition for Literacy proposal, submitted by the Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction, generally sought to involve more volunteers and to expand adult literacy 
services. Activities were to include improvement of the statewide information and referral system; 
development of a parent-child teaching approach; generation of greater business involvement; and training 
of more teachers and volunteers to woric together in various class and small group learning situations. 

Kentucky 

Awarded $99,800, the Kentucky Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by the Kentucky 
Foundation for Literacy, Inc., proposed to expand the state system and develop needed training kits. The 
Foundation for Literacy, established before the Literacy Challenge grants program, was created to develop 
and manage funds for adult literacy activities. Project partners included the Department of Education, the 
Governor's Literacy Commission, and KET, the state's educational television networic. Activities included 
regional technical assistance teams and regional workshops; six video-based kits for tutor training, and for 
program management improvement (designed for national applicability); and four model program plans 
(community, school, library and community service) developed to help upgrade existing organizations or 
create new ones. 

Mississippi 

Awarded $100,000, the Mississippi Literacy Coalition proposal, submitted by the Slate 
Department of Education, sought to reduce the percentage of adult learners who drop out of the literacy 
system after basic instruction; to develop ways to keep such students involved in the system; and to 
generally expand the state literacy system. This first slate literacy coalition had evolved as a rx:sult of the 
first Literacy Challenge request for proposals (Mississippi was not funded in Year 1), wilh participation of 
government, nonprofit, and private businesses. Other planned basic coalition activities included slart-up of a 
hofline, development of regional training and technical assistance teams, and the strengthening of 
interagency involvement. The project's systemic attempt to address the transition problem (after basic 
instruction-was concluded) was of particular interest to Uic Gannett Foundation. 

New Mexico 

Awarded $100,000, the New Mexico Coalition for Literacy proposal, submiucd by Qic New 
Mexico Coalition for Literacy (a 501(c)(3) organization), received funds for basic start-up activities; and for 
the development of high-potential model local projects, each of which was to receive $10,000 "seed money" 
as well as technical assistance to improve documentation and evaluation for possible replication. Two 
Indian Pueblos, a Hispanic job uaining organization, and two community service agencies located in 
sparsely populated counties (wilh high levels of illiteracy) were included. Production and distribution of a 
directory was also planned. In the Bonus Year, this project received continuation funds of $49,0(X) 
(described below). 
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New York 

Awarded $100,000, the Slate Literacy Council proposal, submitted by the New York State 
Literacy Council, sought to involve adult learners and volunteer tutors in the development of a long-range 
agenda for the state's literacy movement. Caucuses, organized by PLUS Literacy Task Forces and literacy 
coaliticms with help from VISTA Volunteers, were to be held in 1 1 regions. Recommendations on local 
services and needs priorities from these caucuses would be presented at a statewide convention for final 
prioritization and agreement on a comprehensive action plan. The Gannett Foundation was particularly 
interested in the element of involving adult learners and volunteers in the development of problem solving 
and long-range planning. 

As with the round of applications the previous year, Gannett Foundation officials were pleased 
with the response to the availability of the Year 2 Literacy Challenge grants. Gannett Foundation President 
Eugene C. Doreey commented: "From the quality of the new proposals as well as the success so far of the 
renewal projects, we believe these states have taken major steps toward providing adults with coordinated, 
effective opportunities to learn to read." Gannett Foundation Vice President Christy Bulkeley wrote: "Once 
again, the competition has generated a wealth of ideas and plans to expand and improve adult literacy 
services throughout the USA. Together, all of the applications conveyed a sense of ui^gency and of demand 
growing faster than resources. At the same time, they showed increasing cooperation ft*om organizations 
and government agencies whose participation is important to building long-term capacity in the adult 
literacy system." And in a related statement, USA TODAY President Tom Cuiiey said: "In addition to 
encouraging collaborative statewide literacy efforts, these projects take innovative approaches to meeting 
different, specialized needs of adult learners in various sections of the states." 

C. Bonus Awards 

In December 1988, the Gannett Foundation announced to the Literacy Challenge project 
managers that a limited number of renewal grants would be made in 1989. This funding extended the 
Foundation's initiative, undertaken in cooperation with USA TODAY, into a tiiird year, for a total 
commitment of nearly $2.7 million allocated over the three-year period. Gannett Foundation President 
Eugene C. Dorsey stated in a news release: "Although we originally planned to limit Literacy Challenge to 
two years, we did want to remain flexible enough to respond to promising programs and approaches that we 
hoped would emerge." 

All 21 of the operating projects (from 20 states and Puerto Rico) in the initial two years of the 
Literacy Challenge grants program were eligible to apply for the third year bonus funding; 1 7 did so. AH 
potential applicants were reminded that the Gannett Foundation was committed to the permanent expansion 
of adult literacy systems and the involvement of more volunteers and students. Dissemination of materials 
and other-state training were strongly suggested activities. Winners were selected on the basis of their 
previous Literacy Challenge accomplishments and the potential for further progress as reflected in their 
bonus proposals. 

On March 1, 1989, the Gannett Foundation announced tlie awaiding of **Bonus Grants" to four 
projects. The grants, totaling approximately $160,000, were made to Alaska, Connecticut, Nevada, and New 
Mexico. For three of these projects, the Bonus Grants represented second year funding; for the fourth, 
Nevada, the Bonus Grant was third year funding. Brief summaries of the four winning proposals follow: 

Alaska 

Awarded $38,000, the Alaska Literacy Challenge Coalition sought to continue tlic expansion of 
the state's literacy services by training tutor trainers for state prisons and for a retail chain, tlie Alaska 
Commercial Company. Also, 10 library-based programs were to be established, and the hotline continued. 
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Connecticut 

Awarded $44,000, the Connecticut Coalition for Literacy was to continue the innovative program 
in Bridgeport linking a coalition of black churches and the Mayor's Literacy Coalition. Tutors and adult 
learners were being recruited from the churches' congregations. A guidebook was to be developed to help 
other cities start similar programs. 

Nevada 

Awarded $29,000, the Nevada Literacy Coalition was to publish a manual on managing 
volunteers in literacy programs, and to conduct related woiicshops. The Coalition would continue woricing 
closely with the state's Office of Volunteerism to organize volunteer-based literacy programs throughout the 
state. 

New Mexico 

Awarded $49,000, the New Mexico Coalition for Literacy sought to continue its efforts to 
organize and train literacy oiganizations around the state, particularly those addressing the needs of Indian 
populations and other rural areas of the state. The Coalition would also maintain the state's first literacy 
directory and an information and referral hotline. 

In sum, the Literacy Challenge requirement for a coalition-based grant application resulted in a 
large number of projects (21), diverse in their planned efforts, as well as their aspirations and expectations. 
Other results of the initiative were as follows; (1)11 states and Puerto Rico were successful in obtaining 
funds for both years; (2) nine additional states were able to develop a successful proposal for the second year 
of fxmding; (3) four states were successful in obtaining "Bonus" grants; (4) of these four, three (New 
Mexico, Alaska, and Connecticut) had not received Year 1 grants (and hence, the Bonus grant was in 
essence a "second year" award), and for the fourth (Nevada), fxmded for both Years 1 and 2, the Bonus grant 
was in essence a "third yeai^' grant; (5) 29 stales submitted an application during one or both of the 
competitions but were never funded; (6) only one stale (North Carolina) did not apply in either Year 1 or 
Year 2; and (7) only one state (Texas) received a grant which was subsequently rescinded. 

Once the awards were made, Gannett Foundation staff worked over the three years of the 
Literacy Challenge grants program to support the projects' efforts to fulfill their objectives. In addition to 
writing and responding to regular correspondence (letters, reports, newsletters, and products) from the 
projects, the Gannett Foundation convened three gatherings of the grantees to share their efforts and 
activities. Some technical assistance was provided at these project manager meetings: specific topics 
included possible roles for attorneys and bar associations; budget and policy development; and reaching 
underscrved individuals and communities. 

In addition, Gannett Foundation staff helped the projects make tliemselves visible in tlicir own 
communities. For example, the Foundation sent letters to appropriate print, radio, and television media 
sources in each stale describing the "products" being developed by its state coalition and indicating that the 
materials would be shared with local providers. News releases from tlie Gannett Foundation accompanied 
each award announcement and were sent to the local press. 

Toward the end of the Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge grant pcricxl. Welfare Research, 
Inc. (WRI) began this assessment to document the activities of the 21 projects involved in the initiative. 
WRI also wrote Individual Project Rc[X)rls which record the goals and objectives, successes and failures, and 
activities and products for each participating slate. A separate document, the Products List, lists products by 
type for each state. 
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Summaries of Individual Project Characteristics 

This section contains infomiation on the numbers and/or percentages of illiterates reported in 
each state (Table 1); the amount of Literacy Challenge funds received (Table 2); and the sponsoring fiscal 
agent for each of the projects (Table 3), 

It should be noted that the information reported in Table 1 derives from the original state 
proposals and is not standardized; that is, the proposal writers used different definitions and methods for 
determining and reporting the number and/or percentage of illiterates in the state. Also, reported information 
may have been based on different timeframes; for example, several of the states (but certainly not all) used 
1980 Census data. And in some cases, there was no indication as to the source of the reported figures. 
Nevertheless, a review of the reported numbers gives a general sense of the differences in magnitude faced 
by the states. 



Table 1 

Estimated Number or Percentage of Functional Illiterates 



States 

i^bama 
Alaska 
California 

-.. .Connecticut 
Delaware 
ittinois 
, Indfana 

\ . Kentucky: . 

M^ne 

Massachusetts. 
Minnesota. 

■ Mississippi.. 

Nevada 
-■ New Mexico 
New York 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 

Washington 



ferwatawurllumlwr 

220»GD(H reported f rain tiie ::1 980. Census; another onem illlon wift^ ino high, school degree or GEO. : s 

1 S%.:0f apprcscimataly a^l.-mSlion;. reported from the 1 980 Censusy plus Information from an SRA : : . 
Associates Report 

300,QOQt340,000 statewidei.mthecity of 8ridgepQrt..i30,000of thecity'iS IOT^Q total population . 
:51,flOD; Tepo:fted.frommel980.e€nsus;.anotheP:il25^ orGJcQi . ■ 

2mm- ' '^0"^ 

:6t30.000 ■:r.epo.fted tromthe 1580 Census; 34% without high ^school diploma; 22% high school- 
dropout rate (1988 information} 

400,000; ranking fifdeti^.lnthe nation In the percentage of adults v/itft high school diplomas; . . . 
::^almost 1/2 of all Kentucky .citizens overthcage^of .25 do not have high schooi diplomas" 

;::t10»00.0:comp)etcd 8year$ of schooling or^ess- repotted from the 1S80 Census; 239;000. with less . 
than 12y€ars of schooi 

;:95,000; 495,000 with 5-8yearsof..schoo^^1:3 million- without a tiigh school diploma;. . - 
236,000 below 7th grade; rsported from United States Department of Education data; 671,000 
Without a high school diploma, reported from 1 980 Census . 

396^639 (22%y1h8 highest in the United States"); 714,000 adults without high school diploma, 
amounting to .46% of the over-16 population not enrolled in school; 47th in the nation in having a .. 
high schOQfeduoated»trained workforce 

9-13% 

260,000 {20% of the adult population) ■ . 

2:1 million below 6th grade; 4:1. million Without a high school diploma . 

1SO»000 (7%); 452»030 (24%) without a high school diploma; 22-24 percent estimated dropout 
■.rate 

2,644,000 {30%); fourth in the nation with the greatest number of people withouta high school 
diploma, 1986 data 

1 5,5%; an additional 17.5 % estimated as. being functionally illiterate .. 
35%(255.929) ' 

435,058 adults with less than ao eighth grade education; 745,281 with more than an eighth grade 
education but less than a high school diploma 

465,000(15%) 
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The Year 1 RFP stated that the Literacy Challenge grants program was to be a two-year, $2 
million program. First year grants ranging from $40,000 to $100,000 would be awarded. In Year 2. the 
Gannett Foundation would make conditional second year renewals as well as competitive grants. 

The Year 2 RFP stated that $1 million would be provided in 1988. of which $500,000 was to be 
eannarked for new grants (applications of $40,000 to $100,000 would be considered), and the remainder for 
renewals of existing programs. All of the existing programs (12, not including the rescinded Texas grant) 
were refunded at approximately half of their Year 1 level. Table 2 presents a summary of funds received by 
state and year. 



Table 2 

Challenge Grant Funds Received 



•.suits.- ■: 

■:::Alabama-::V=-:: 

California ■ y.}: 
:: -Cannecficut- : J" 
::Deteware.::'" . 

iHinofe.-";- 
■Jrrflana- -.; ■■ 

Kentucky . 

Maine - 
i:Iite$sachusett$ 
;■■ Viinnesota : 

:Missi$$ippi 

Nevada . 

•New Mexico 
: New York 

Oregon 

. Pennsylvania 
PuertoRico 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Washington 



Year! 



$100,000- 

■■ :91.000 . 

■■■ 99,000 

■■ 100.000: 

.100.000 
99,000 



. 91.000 
100^000 
100,000 
82,000 
100,000 

■ 88.600 



Year2 

$75,000 

nm: 

•100,000 

■ -89,000 

■ 51.000 ■ 
50.1300 

} 45,500 

: 100,000- 

49,000 
■50,000. 
: 50.000 
.100.000 

48.000 
.■100,000 ■ 
.■ 100.000.- 

■ 45.500. 
50.000 
48,000 
36,000 
50,000 
44,000 



Bonus 

$36,000 
44.000 



29,000 
49.000 
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State agencies sponsored 1 1 projects, and nongovernment entities sponsored 10, although 2 
(Pennsylvania and Oregon) of the 10 were sponsored by state universities. Of these two, Oregon State 
University was much closer to state government than was Pennsylvania State University. While established 
as a 501 (cX3) in 1984, the New York Literacy Council actually ftinctions as a subcommittee reporting to the 
State Education Ccwnmissioner. Three of the state-agency-sponsored initiatives (Illinois, Maine, and 
Delaware) evolved into nonprofit 501(c)(3) organizations; and (Hie project (Tennessee) sponsored by a 
nonprofit organization transferred sponsorship to yet another 501(c)(3) organization. The implications of 
public sponsorship versus private sponsorship are discussed in Chapter 3, Section 3, Operating 
Environments. 

Tables 



Sponsoring Agency 



















. Jifee Star EnterprltieSjt tec* 




• .BepartoiMofSducatioa " 


' -/ 


% > 














^''■'^tfepattmentolEduGation 

■ •;:=; B6paftoentot E(Sjcation and culture 
:h\ Seryfees {j^erevolved intoa 


;.'...>ij".Kii"I;...V .ij • V • ... ^ % ^ 






Kentucky . 






Literacy VolunteereolMassachusetts, inc. * ^ 








Mississippi 


. : . - Department of Education 


:,.:y<ry wi:.. 


Nevada 


State library and Archives 


..... -v:.---. . 
« • : . .• -..x-:- •: . x-; • •. ■ ■ ■■■ * • •• ^ 


New Mexico 




)^ew Mexico Coalition tor literacy 


NewYorK 




New York State Literacy Council 


Oregon 




...... Oregon State University, 

Post-SecondarySduoation 


:.. Pennsyivama - 
Puerto Rico 


=^ "Department of Education 


v;:.;:. :Pennsytvania$tate University, .^^ ^ 
m College ot Education; Institute for - . .. 
' the Study pf Adult Ltteracy 


■ V .: . Rhode .Island . 


:■. Department of Bementary and 
Secondary Education . 




Tennessee 


Tennessee Community Education .-. 
Association [In Year 2, the newiy formed 
501(c)(3). Tennessee Literacy Coalition, 
.. Inc, became.the fiscal agent for the 
: . Coaiition.} : .. . 




Washington 




Washmgton Literacy ...... 
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s the assessment progressed, it was often difficult to differentiate the specific 
impacts and outcomes of the Gannett Foundation initiatives from others 
occurring in a particular state. (This issue is discussed in more detail in 
Oiapter 3, Section C, Operating Environments.) Gannett-Foundation- 
financed activities were most difficult to tease apart in those states in which 
adult literacy efforts were well under way at the start of the Literacy 
Challenge grants. This finding is not surprising since it was one of the 
intentions of the Gannett Foundation that project funds and activities be used 
to better coordinate and integrate all existing statewide activities. It was, 
therefore, not unusual to find that in some states, project activities seeped into 
virtually all other adult literacy activities. In many of Uiesc instances, the Gannett Foundation money, in 
effect, increased the volume of activity raUier than initiated activity. NeverUieless, tiiroughout the Individual 
Project Reports and this Assessment Report, we have attempted distinguish those activities and accom- 
plishments which can be specifically uaced to the Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge grants program. 

An example of this problem of "pulling apart" impacts in those states where activities were well 
under way was the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALC), The Coalition, initially established in 1983, 
was composed of three distinct entities: the Governor's Voluntary Action Program (GVAP), the Dcparuncnt 
of Education, and the State Library. The GVAP itself served a network of local organizations, issued 
newsletters, and conducted public awareness activities, conferences, and workshops. Specific literacy 
activities frequcntiy involved even more organizational cooperations. The Literacy Qearinghouse was a 
joint effort of the lALC, the Adult Education Resource Center, and Ball State University. This 
Qearinghouse provided a directory and profiles of the provider groups in the state, as well as a toll-free 
hotiine. It also maintained profiles of available literacy resource persons in the state, the **Resourcc Cadre.'* 
The expansion and increased utilization of the Resource Cadre was a major component of the Gannett 
Foundation Literacy Challenge project in the state, 

Tlie results of this initiative were generally positive. It is, however, impossible to delineate 
exacQy how much of tiiat success is attributable to Uie increased resources associated with the Gannett 
Foundation funds versus the established, ongoing cfforLs of the Adult Education Resource Center and/or Ball 
State University. 

Similarly, Uie Minnesota coalition was composed of four mature organizations, each of which 
pcrfomied distinct and unique activities for the Gannett Foundation project. Building upon their existing 
bases of expertise, each was able to expand upon the activities they were already performing. In essence, the 
Literacy Challenge grant "swelled'* tlv:ir efforts. In sum, in Uiese two instances, and in some others, the 
addition of Literacy Challenge monies meant Uiat more could be done, but it was difficult to determine how 
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much activity could be directly atiribuled to the project rather than to the overall, ongoing initiatives of the 
organizations involved. 

Table 4 summarizes the significant activities of the projects and indicates in which states such 
activities took place. It should be noted that additional adult literacy activities, not reported here because 
they were outside the scope of the Gannett Foundation projects, imdoubtedly occurred within each state. 
This would be particularly tme in any state in which the adult literacy system was well developed and/or 
highly active. 

Appendix A contains a comprehensive list of the goals and objectives of all of the projects, aiKl 
Appendix B contains a detailed list of all of the projects' activities. A review of these appendices will give 
the reader a comprehensive understanding of the diversity of the initiatives, as well as the scope and range of 
the aspirations held by the projects' staff. Described below are some of the more significant and interesting 
activities, with specific project examples. 

A. Information and Referral 

The Gannett Foundation was particulariy interested in issues associated with information and 
referral — usuaUy collected and disseminated from a single source such as a hotline — since such sources 
would generally yield objective information about the development, size, and scope of adult literacy services 
within a state. Hence, questions raised by the Gannett Foundation focused on the type of database used by 
the projects (for example, whether the infonnation was recorded on a computer or on a print, typewriter 
base), including the format and level of detail collected. 

Other questions focused on data base maintenance; level of screening which occurred through the 
referral mechanism; focus of the referral (to a local central number or to a specific program provider); and 
call volume (virtually all of the states were requested to collect information on the number of calls and 
referrals made); and follow-up activities to determine the outcome of the refenrals. A final set of activities 
from the perspective of the Gannett Foundation were those associated with the staff and staff training 
required to adequately maintain information and referral systems. Needless to say, there was considerable 
vacation among the states in their willingness and ability to collect and maintain this kind of information. 

Virtually all of the projects engaged in at least some of the activities associated with information 
and refeiral. While typically involving hotline activities, other efforts ranged from printing hotline numbers 
on shopping bags and creating posters to liighly sophisticated, computer-based referral systems for potential 
sttidents and tutors. In some instances, states were starting from scratch in developing a literacy network; in 
others, systems were already in place. In those states with already well developed systems, for example 
Illinois, V/ashington, New York, and Minnesota, project activities usually were less targeted to the "basics" 
(such as "public awareness" and "information and referral"), and more focused on activities such "resource 
development" and "public policy" initiatives. 

Briefly described below are selected examples of the information and referral efforts of the 
projects. Major activities included public awareness efforts, hotlines, directories, newsletters, print 
materials, and radio and television initiatives. Since the efforts tliemsclves arc of interest, infonnation is 
provided on project "aspirations" even when not very successful. 

1, Public Awareness 

Almost all of the projects regarded increasing public awareness as a fundamental, ongoing task. 
Nevertheless, the states differed in the degree to which adult literacy was recognized and understood as a 
serious issue and hence one which required public awareness eflbrts. These differences ranged from those 
states whose economic condition and workplace competencies were so distressed that adult literacy could 
not be ignored (e.g., Mississippi, Connecticut, Kentucky, and Rhode Island), to those where the problems of 
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Significant Activities 
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illiteracy were overlooked by the general public and, to varying extents, the government (e.g., Minnesota). 
In some instances, the specific goals and objectives of a project did not lend themselves to broad public 
awareness issues, for example in Rhode Island and Connecticut, where the projects were focused on 
relatively specific groups and communities. 

Tasks associated with increasing public awareness were relatively standard, usually involving 
awareness campaigns, posters, program brochures, PSAs, special events, billboards, newspaper articles, and 
public appearances and presentations. 

a, Improvisational Theater. Four projects developed theatrical productions as methods for 
increasing awareness of adult literacy issues (although only two — Maine and Delaware — received Gannett 
Foundation funds to directly support their theater initiatives). As part of the Minnesota project (MALC), 
"Catching On" was a one-man production written by Lance Bclville and developed in cooperation with the 
Great North American History Theater. The play wove music and humor through the stories of adults from 
many walks of life who lack basic reading, writing, and math skills. MALC staff served as resources on 
literacy to the ffistory Theater staff. 

The most ambitious of the theater initiatives was that of the Maine Stale Literacy Coalition 
(MSLQ. This project tested improvisational theater as a tool for raising public awareness, for teacher and 
tutor training, and for adult leamer recruitment. The staled goals were to provide staff development/tutor 
training, to deal with sensitive or difficult situations, to change attitudes, and to create awareness and 
advocacy. The intent of the effort was to train regional theater groups and facilitators to perfonm skits at 
selected sites. The theater method had two components: the skits themselves and the discussion following in 
which the audience interacted with the characters in the skits. The project also developed and produced a 
videotape to be used by a facilitator to train staff at industry, business, school, and agency sites. 
Approximately 2,000 people saw the performances each year. 

An evaluation report on the theater initiative, completed in December 1988, concluded that: (1) 
the Theater is an exciting and engaging tool for raising the awareness of literacy issues for practitioners and 
non-practitioners; (2) it is an effective tool in tutor training; (3) it is not a successful medium in open areas 
like shopping malls; (4) because the skits were developed and presented by practitioners, the credibility is 
not questioned; and (5) it influences attitudes (such as increasing sensitivity) more than specific behavior. 
Recommendations were to: (1) continue using it for tutor training and raising awareness; (2) not use it for 
direct student recruitment; (3) develop an evaluation form for participants; and (4) continue keeping records. 

In its second year, MSLC explored ways to make the Literacy Improvisational Theater self- 
sufficient, including targeting the pcrfonmances to businesses and town jnanagers rather than performing by 
invitation only. At the time of the site visit, the improvisational theater was still active, supported with funds 
from the Giiy Gannett Publishing Company. In addition, audiences were being charged for the 
pcrfomiances. 

Another component of the MSLC's public awareness efforts was its focus on coordinating 
activities with the public libraries. Tlie intent was to increase the number of public libraries that own a New 
Reader book collection; to cooperate on joint ventures like the statewide read-a-tlion; and to distribute the 
bibliography developed by the Adult Education Staff Development Project to all public libraries. These 
goals were accomplished, and an Improvisational Tlicater skit highlighting libraries was developed and 
presented at the Maine Library Association annual statewide conference. 

The Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALC) became interested in Maine's improvisational 
theater and modified it to raise public awareness concerning adult literacy. Originally, the performers were 
individuals involved in local and slate literacy efforts, and the number of presentations was limited by their 
availability. The lALC modified the procedures by inviting members of the audience to participate in 
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rehearsals or training before each performance. This allowed performances to be made with just one or two 
contacts to individuals listed in the Literacy Improvisational Theater section of the Resource Cadrc 
Directory. During the second year of the project, the Theater perfonned approximately 30 times. Local 
coalition groups also put on performances with the improvisational theater approach. 

The New Mexico Coalition for Literacy also developed a theater component as part of its public 
awareness campaign. In the first year of the Gannett project, the New Mexico Literacy Theater performed at 
three conferences, including a presentation at the New Mexico Library Association Mini-Conference. In 
correspondence in late 1990, the Coalition Executive Director indicated that the Theater recently received 
underwriting from the M^ntains and Plains Booksellers AssociaticHi for a performance within a prison 
system. 

b. Miscellaneous Public Awareness Activities. The Alaska Coalition listed a public awareness 
campaign as one of its four major first-year goals. Typical of many of the other states, Alaska's activities 
included developing brochures, posters, and radio and television PSAs, and operating a free statewide 800 
number for volunteer and student recruitment and referral. In a more unusual effort, the Alaska Coalition 
also conducted a legislative teleconference, featuring people from health, social service, and education 
agencies speaking to legislators in Alaska about the issues of illiteracy in Alaska. 

In a major effort to expand public awareness, the Tennessee Literacy Coalition (TLC) developed 
a literacy clearinghouse. The TLC felt that a clearinghouse would enhance collaborative and cooperative 
literacy efforts beyond the grant period and reduce the likelihood of service duplication. The clearinghouse 
performed three primary tasks; (1) as the lead entity, promoting public awareness of illiteracy in Tennessee; 
(2) identifying and/or developing and disseminating resource materials to assist individuals, organizations, 
and agencies involved with literacy efforts; and (3) providing ongoing infomiation and refenral services. 
Although the TLC proposed an evaluation strategy of logging clearinghouse activities such as requests, 
responses, reviews, and any action taken, such information was not collected. 

Specific public av/arcncss activities included the creation of public service announcements; 
production of literacy posters; maintenance of a hotline (used for information and referral on tutors, students, 
and local programs across the state); newspaper ads which could be modified for use by local providers; and 
the creation of a standardized theme ("The Tennessee Literacy Challenge") used for brochures, conferences, 
and other activities. 

In addition, a 20-minute video was developed with funds from the TLC and South Central Bell. 
Entitled *'Brcak the Cycle," the video shows the negative impact of illiteracy on an individual and his/her 
family, and the positive impact of literacy instruction. Copies were made and distributed to literacy 
coordinator; however, its use was not tracked. It has not been used on public television. 

Somewhat similar to the Tennessee Literacy Coalition, the Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC) also 
implemented a comprehensive publicity campaign, with its hotline as a focal point in the plan. The 
CoalitiOT Advisory Board's Publicity Task Force oversaw Uie development of items such as weekly ads and 
newspaper articles on success stories, public service announcements, check inserts, and brochures and cards 
continuously supplied to public places. In developing the PSAs, which featured the Governor and Fin;t 
Lady, staff consulted with the state Job Training Office, and CALL (Computer Assisted Literacy in 
Libraries). PSAs also were developed with the PLUS Task Force and the Reading Center of Northern 
Nevada; these focused on success stories featuring students and tutors involved in literacy programs. 

Several unusual publicity activities were conducted by the NLC, having to do with libraries, 
schools, and the promotion of family literacy. Tlie activities included: Read- A-Tlions and Read-Ins held in 
shopping malls, featuring storytellers and well known entenainers; contests: and programs held in schools 
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and libraries featuring Librarj' of Congress "Year of the Young Reader" materials and ABC/PBS theme and 
publicity materials on family reading — "Read Together, Share the Joy." Major supermarket chains 
promoted family literacy with shopping bags printed with messages and graphics to promote reading. 
Eventually, the Task Force merged with the PLUS Publicity Task Force, which was involved with the 
media, libraries, schools, churches, businesses, govemment, and professional organizations, in a coordinated 
effort to promote family literacy in Nevada. 

Increasing public awareness was a long-term priority of the Mississippi statewide literacy agenda. 
The grant proposal indicated that Educational Television Networic would sponsor public messages; articles 
would be placed iii the newsletter of the Mississippi State Department of Education; public announcements 
about the project would be placed on commercial television and radio stations; presentations would be made 
at variw5 statewide, regional and national OMiferences; and a brochure and a technical manual would be 
developed and disseminated at the statewide literacy conference. According to staff ai the time of the site 
visit, all of these activities were accomplished, but detailed information was not kept. 

Other states which identified targeted public awareness efforts included Alabama, Delaware, 
KenUicky, and Pennsylvania. 

2* Hotlines 

Many of the projects had a literacy "hotline " providing information and referral services, usually 
through an 800 number. In a few instances, a hotline was already established in the state, usually covering a 
limited geographic area. In such cases, for example Minnesota, Alaska, Washington, and Nevada, project 
activities typically included expanding and maintaining the hotline. In other cases, the hotline had to be 
develq)ed, along with basic procedures for directing referrals. The hotlines varied considerably in their 
comprehensiveness (the types and amount of data collected), but most led to the development of direaories 
containing infomiation about literacy programs, as well as additicwial information in some cases. The 
primary purposes of the hotlines were to function as referral mechanisms for both prospective students and 
tutors and to respond to general inquiries concerning adult literacy. Frequently tied to specific media 
campaigns and special events, hotline use fluctuated even within projects. 

The Minnesota Basic Skills Hotline was a good example of a comprehensive hotline resource. In 
addition to helping match students with tutors, it offered information related to basic reading, writing, math, 
and oral language. In 1987, the database and caller records were computerized, which allowed staff to 
continually update and record activity. MassachusclLs also established a toll-free hotline and a computerized 
database of public and private adult literacy programs, related support services, special needs services, 
volunteer opportunities, and other relevant information. 

As a specific goal or objective of their Gannett Foundation grant, some states developed 
relatively sophisDcatcd procedures and guidelines to enhance the referral process. For example, based on 
recommendations emerging from a 1988 conference m information and referral needs in the state, the 
Delaware Literacy Coalition developed and implemented a uniform student referral pro<xss to ensure that 
adults were, referred to programs llial best met their needs. To enable follow-up and tracking of referrals, a 
standard form was used when referring studcnLs to providers. 

In Washington, Western Washington PLUS had established a toll-free literacy hotline for the 
entire slate in September 1986. This was in response to needs identified by the Washington Coalition for 
Adult Literacy ( WACAL) and others. Continuation of this service was an i;nporiant component of the 
proposal submitted to the Gannett Foundation botli for Year 1 and Year 2 funding. 

A procedure for follow-up to ensure successful referrals (including the assurance that potential 
students and volunteers were connected with a literacy program in a reasonable period of time) was a major 
concern in developing the Washington State Literacy Hotline; and maintaining and refining this procedure 
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was an important component in the second year. Each caller was referred to an appropriate local program 
(for students, informaticxi was also sent by mail), and was entered into a database. Program coordinators 
were asked to return Client Follow-up Reports two weeks after they received referral reports from the 
Hotline. Return of the Qient Follow-up Report allowed literacy service providers direct communication 
with the Hotline Coordinator, and allowed the Hotline to remain updated about most programs. Data were 
also included in the 1988 Literacy Resource Kreciory. 

In Year 2, WACAL conducted a survey to determine the effectiveness of the referral system. A 
significant finding was that once students and volunteers become involved with a literacy program, they 
tended to continue with it; however, many (both students and volunteers) called the Hotline for information 
but subsequentiy did not choose to become involved. When contacted, students who chose not to beoxne 
involved with a literacy program cited a broad range of reasons, such as lack of time, work demands, family 
or health problems, and program-related problems. 

At the end of Year 2, Hotline staff planned to continue to refine and to conduct future surveys on 
a periodic basis. Also in Year 2, the staff planned to draft a database software marketing plan for the Hotline 
referral and recordkeeping system, and to locate a software packager/manufacturer for a possible 
partnership. 

A procedures manual, including both Hotline operation and data entry procedures, was developed 
to facilitate the training of volunteers and to improve the accuracy and efficiency of daily and weekly 
practices and procedures. Project staff planned to identify a state entity to provide continuing funding and 
management and to contract with it for Hotline services. Funding for Hotline support was to be matched by 
Coalition member organizations whose constituents were the recipients of Hotiine services; if needed, 
supplemental support was to be sought from other private or public funding sources. Unfortunately, no such 
permanent entity was found, and the HoUinc was only secure (thix)ugh various sources of public and private 
funding) into August 1989. 

As an interesting aside, the Washington Commission on Hispanic Affairs distributed Spanish 
Hotline cards to approximately 200 agencies throughout the state which were serving Spanish-speaking 
clients and consumers. 

At the time of the site visit, Washington Literacy had resumed supporting and managing the 
HoUinc; it was also searching for funds for the Hotline, as no ongoing, stable support had been located. 

Similar to Washington, the Nevada project built upon existing hotline activities, by expanding the 
Northern Nevada Hotline into a single statewide literacy infonnation and referral network, subsequently 
advertised as the primary source of literacy information in Uie state. Eventually, a Coalition member 
organization, the Reading Center of Northern Nevada (acting as a referral and support center for literacy 
activity focused on public infonnation and student/tutor recruitment), took over the management of the toll- 
free literacy phone line and gave it a pcnnancnt home. At that time, it was reorganized and named Oie 
"Reading Infonnation and Referral Center." (The Coalition regarded the development of a secure funding 
base for the Reading Center as one of its primary objectives. They were successful in this endeavor the 
Reading Center eventually moved onto Washoe County funding, and its two employees became county 
employees.) 

The establishment and maintenance of a hotline, and the conduct of its associated activities, were 
considered major goals for some of the more embryonic projects, for example Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Maine, and New Mexico, and even in some more established projccls (such as Washington). In 
Mississippi, the hotline, called the Learning Line, began operating in December 1988. Learning Line was 
later housed at the United Way and coordinated with the Governor's Office for Literacy (reflecting the 
shifting responsibilities and roles of the literacy entities Mississippi). Unfortunately, as in some oilier states. 
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infomation on use was not collected by the Mississippi Coalition, and hence the original objectives 
associated with its impact could not be measured. 

Somewhat unique among the states, the Pennsylvania CoaliticKi established a hotline only to 
subsequently discaitinue it because of a lack of calls. In their experience, there was less of a need for a 
statewide 800 number as local coalitions and programs had developed hotlines for student and tutor referrals. 

3« Directories 

The development of a directory (usually ccMisisting of, at a minimum, information about 
individual literacy providers) was an exceedingly popular activity amcmg the Literacy Challenge grantees. 
As referenced above, the development of a directory was usually the outgrowth of hotline activities. Each 
state reporting a hotline also reported directory development and dissemination. 

Expanding the use of an existing statewide inventory of literacy providers was a central activity 
of the California project (CAL). In cariy 1986, in cooperation with and ftinded by the State Department of 
Education, CAL sponsored a comprehensive inventory and assessment of literacy programs including a re~ 
estimaticKi of need, a survey of service providers, and an examination of business efforts to combat 
workplace illiteracy. A goal of the Literacy Challenge project was to update and disseminate this directory. 
The directory in turn would augment three existing 800 numbers and one hotline operating in the state. 

Updating the inventory and providing training in its use was intended to (1) increase the number 
and quality of referrals by literacy service providers to other literacy service providers; (2) encourage 
communication and coordination among literacy service providers in a given region; (3) promote within a 
region the development of effective and specialized literacy programs serving specific clientele, as opposed 
to programs which serve every type of client; (4) increase the efficiency of the literacy service delivery 
system in the state by using volunteer-based programs more reliably as feeder programs for adult schools 
and community colleges; and (5) provide an inventory for those areas of the state in wliich none had been 
available. 

The directory database was designed for regular updating, and was used to produce regional 
directories of use to both providers and rcfcrrcrs. Two directories were developed and disseminated: the 
Northern and Central California Director/ of Literacy Service Providers and the Southern California 
Literacy Services Directory . 

Also not having to start from scratch, the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) 
was able to build upon an existing hotline and an already compiled statewide resource directory (Literacy 
Resources Directory) of service providers and resources. GanneU Foundation funds were used to maintain 
and update the hoUine and the directory throughout the project. The directory was periodically distributed to 
literacy programs, libraries, and other interested programs. (A third edition, 1989 Literacy Resources 
Directory, was published with funds from the State Department of Corrections.) 

Another example of existing directory "embellishment" was the Alabama Literacy Programs 
Directory , published by the Alabama Dropout and Illiteracy Prevention Center of Auburn University. The 
Alabama project (ALC) updated the directory and distributed copies. And in Delaware, as a result of the 
Information and Refemil Conference, the Delaware Coalition for Literacy revised tlic Directory of Adult 
Services to include more information in a matrix format, indexed in several ways. 

The Nevada Literacy Coalition produced the Nevada Literacy Directory . Compiled as a 
reference tool for adult literacy programs, government, private agencies and organizations, school programs, 
the media, etc., it was targeted to all those "who wish information on where and what is available in Nevada 
to help close the gap on illiteracy." With the intention of including in the Directory the locations, names of 
contacts, phone numbers, and complete descriptions of all individual literacy activities across the stale, the 
Coalition develqxid a coordinated Literacy Activity Reporting System (LARS). For this system, the 
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the Coalition collected uniform statistics from all volunteer literacy programs; participation by individual 
literacy programs statewide was encouraged. A computer and associated software were used to track 
literacy activities. A Directory Update Form was included in the Directory for the purpose of periodically 
revising the information; updated pages replaced obsolete information. 

The Mississippi Literacy Coalition produced the E)ircctorv of Mississippi Literacy Programs 
which also included the locations, names of contacts, phone numbers, and complete descriptions of 
individual literacy activities across the state. The Coalition's Communications Committee sent a survey to 
all literacy providers to collect relevant information. The Directory was produced in cooperation and 
consultatiai with the Governor's Office of Policy and Planning and disseminated at the Statewide 
Conference in November 1988. (It was subsequently updated in November 1989 for the Mississippi 
Literacy Foundation, ftmded by South Central Bell.) 

Other states which developed a directory included Alaska (1990 Directory of Programs and 
ServdcesV Massachusetts (directory of programs and services). New Mexico (Resource Directory of Adult 
Literacy and Basic Education ProgramsV Oregon (directory of literacy services), Pennsylvania (Directory of 
Local Literacy Organizations^ and Tennessee (directory of information for networking and referral). 

4. Newsletters 

Many of the projects developed or expanded upon a statewide literacy newsletter, targeted to 
literacy providers, relevant government entities, legislators, etc. In Minnesota, "Connections" provided 
information to the provider netwoilc. In Alabama, the newsletter was known as "Literacy Connection." 
Reflective of Alabama's focus on the acknowledgment of tutor contributions, its newsletter played a major 
role in the slate's 'Tutor of the Month" recognition strategy. The Massachusetts newsletter, "MCAL News," 
focused on private and public funding sources and relevant policy issues. Typical of others, the Nevada 
Literacy Coalition produced its newsletter, known as "LIT-LINK" (1987-1989) and later as "Literacy 
Coalition Updates," as a communication and training tool for literacy programs. Also, a series of memos, 
"LINK-UP," was sent to program coordinators with information on volunteer program management issues. 
Other newsletters included Alaska's "FOCUS," Connecticut's "Literacy Letter," and Illinois's "Resource 
Development News." 

Although approved for Gannett Foundation funding, the Pennsylvania Coalition did not develop 
its own newsletter. The Coalition decided that there were enough newsletters and focused instead on 
contributing Coalition and special projects' information through newsletter inserts to others' (mostly local) 
newsletters. In some other instances, for example Oregon, project staff "piggy-backed" their news items 
onto existing other newsletters rather than use resources to develop their own capacities, 

5. Print Materials 

Virtually all of the projects developed print materials to publicize their own activities, to 
generally expand awareness of literacy issues, and to rccmit potential students and tutors. Typical activities 
included printing inserts and/or postcards for government welfare and unemployment checks; creating 
posters (sometimes using famous, and other limes, local individuals); and distributing materials, and 
maintaining information receptacles, at public offices (such as utilities, Employment, Motor Vehicles, Social 
Services and Health, public defender offices, probation and parole offices, etc.). 

Unusual efforts included targeting parents in Head Start and new parents using the services of 
hospital matcmity wards in Nevada. The Minnesota project also distributed materials to Head Start parents, 
as well as to YMCAA'WCAs and Rxxl pantries. The Maine Coalilion and ihc Bangor Daily Ncvvs placed a 
toll-free number on bowling lane score siiccts (used by approximately l(),(XX) people a month) as a way to 
recmit students. The Connecticut project used billboards to advertise its program, as did the Indiana 
Coalition. Indiana also distributed 1 3,50() b(K)kmarks and 2650 bumper stickers, and created an eight-foot 
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wide, freestanding display unit to publicize adult literacy at public events. The New Mexico project had its 
name an i 800 number printed on pencils, which the project director then vigorously passed out in her travels 
around the state. 

6. Radio and Television 

Many projects created public service announcements (PSAs) for television, radio, aiKi 
newspapers. Examples included: Alabama (10-. 20-, and SO-seoxid radio spots); Alaska (PSAs, "They 
Cannot Read: An Alaskan Look at Illiteracy" and another featuring Alaska's First Lady Michael Cowper); 
Indiana (radio PSAs for nonieaders and volunteers, and 15- and 30-second television PSAs); Maine (PSA m 
business and literacy); Massachusetts (SO-seaxid PSA); Minnesota (30- and 60-second general awareness 
radio PSAs and a 30-second television commercial); Nevada (publicity PSAs for television and radio); New 
Mexico (television and radio PSAs); and Tennessee (three 30-second PSAs, as well as a 20-minute 
videotape. "Break the Cycle"). 

Illustrating its intent to reach out to public sector clients, the Washington Coalition developed a 
PSA advertising its hotline which was subsequently installed in selected community service waiting rooms. 
The PSA was developed in both Spanish and English. 

Several of the projects' radio and television efforts (and associated print materials) included 
political figures. For example, the Pennsylvania Coalition developed 20-. 30-. and 60-second television 
PSAs which were produced with EUcn Casey, the Governor's wife, and distributed to local television 
stations. An additional radio PSA was also developed and made available in each of the local areas where 
local coalitions had been formed. 

The Kentucky project, conducting major activities in video materials development, created a 30- 
minute series — "Making Literacy Woiic' — with associate^ print materials on fund-raising, recruitment, and 
evaluation as well as another 30-minutc series— 'Teach An Adult to Read"— with associated print materials 
on English as a Second Language, learning disabilities, and math skills. 

The Mississippi Coalition was particulariy pleased to report that it produced three 30-second 
videotape spots (directing listeners to the hotline) which received the Jim Duffy Award (in honor of Jim 
Duffy. President of Capital Cities/ABC Corporate Communications), The production was underwritten by 
South Central Bell and in-kind contributions from the Jackson Ad Club, 

B. Recruitment and Training 

The Gannett Foundation was very interested in student recruitment and the recruitment and 
training of tutors and/or trainers (and/or teachers) as the most fundamental and important ways to increase 
the size and effectiveness of adult literacy programs and systems. As listed in both Year 1 and Year 2 RFPs, 
the first two suggested "appropriate activities'* were increasing the number of adult nonrcadcrs in tutoring 
programs and increasing the number of volunteer tutors. As a consequence, only two of the projects (Illinois 
and New York) did not directly include significant recruitment and training components, Rcncctivc of 
perceived needs, in some of the states, efforts were more heavily targeted lo student recruitment than to tutor 
recniitment; in other states, the opposite was tme. A relatively small number of states (e,g„ Alaska. 
Minnesota, and Indiana) emphasized "train the trainer" mcxicls and efforts (beyond the convening of 
conferences attended by provider agency representatives). 

1. Students 

The projects used several relatively standard outreach strategies to increase Uic number of adult 
students. Popular efforts included some of the activities described above (e.g., public awareness activities, 
hotiincs. print materials, and radio and television announcements) associated with information and referral. 
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as well as special events, media campaigns, and celebrity endorsements. Some particulariy aggressive and/ 
or innovative efforts activities arc described below. 

The Minnesota project (M ALC) regarded its public awareness and student recruitment efforts as 
among its most successful activities. Particulariy detemiined to recniit students, MALC made use of staff 
resources as well as donated services to develop a comprehensive approach. Its activities included 
developing 30- and 60-second radio PSAs, as weU as a 30-second TV commercial, and distributing Basic 
Skills Hotline posters and infomiational print materials direcUy through various human services agencies 
(e.g., at welfare offices). For example, student recruitment materials were distributed through mailings with 
unemployment COTipensation checks and medical assistance payments. 

A year after launching their statewide campaign, MALC convened focus groups and sent surveys 
to literacy providers to evaluate the effectiveness and clarity of the messages that were being used in the 
campaign. After reviewing the data, a new recruiunent campaign was developed. 

GED-wi-TV was yet another interesting outreach component of MALC. (This activity was not 
dirccUy funded by the Gannett Foundation.) GED-on-TV is a 44-part educational series, ptxxiuccd by 
Kentucky Educational Television, for adults preparing to take the GED test for high school equivalency 
certificates. In 1987, MALC and two other Minnesota groups secured funding :o purchase statewide 
broadcast rights for the series and to purchase air time on all six public television stations serving Minnesota. 
It also developed and produced promotional materials and publicity for the series, and through its Basic 
Skills Hotline, provided information and referral services linking viewers with adult education programs and 
GED testing sites. In January 1988, the GED-on-TV Task Force became operational on aU six public 
televisiOT stations. Eventually, legislative funds were appropriated to continue the broadcasts. VCR tapes of 
the series have been made available to libraries statewide, and free woricbooks were offered to literacy 
programs. 

The Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL), which had high expectations for 
bringing new adult learners into the system, identified as a major objective in its Year 1 proposal the 
recruitment and referral of 1,500 potential students to appropriate literacy services within the year. A major 
component of the su^tegy was the toll-free, statewide hotline. A procedure to ensure successful referral was 
established, including the recording of referral into a database, foilow-up procedures, and the development 
of a procedures manual. When the ratio of volunteers to students remained at about 2 to 1 , staff focused 
more heavily on their student outreach plan, including the increased use of local radio and television PSAs 
directed at prospective adult learners. During the second year of the projea, the number of prospective 
student calls gradually increased to the point where they ran almost even in number to the calls from 
prospective volunteers. 

By agreement with the State Department of Social and Health Services (in exchange for the loan 
of office furniture and equipment), the WACAL Hotline collected information on the employment status and 
educational background of prospective student callen;, Eariy data indicated that the majority of Uiose 
caUing for help were native English speaker who were employed and had more than an eighth grade 
education. The Hotline also kept track of the source of calls. 

Although not a direct recruitment or training strategy, an initiative developed with Year 1 
residual grant funds by New York Slate was designed to enhance the visibility and status of student leamere. 
The project sponsored the "Lcamere Take Action Mini-Grant Competition" to support student woikshop 
presentations at the Commission on Adult Basic Education/New York Slate Association for Continuing 
Community Education 1990 Annual Conference. A Slate Literacy Council committee developed the 
competition mles and designed, disseminated, and judged the submissions. Although the response time 
frame was short, 25 applications were received. The committee chose eight winners who subsequently made 
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their presentations at the annual conference. A 15-page booklet entitled "Learners Take Action: Ways in 
Which New York State Learners arc Involved in their Literacy Programs" was developed and distributed. 

Yet another example of a state's effort to enhance the visibility and prestige of students was that 
of the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALC). the first Adult Literacy Student Congress, ^vhich took place 
at the November 1988 Conference on Literacy Instmction. Forty adults ?»*endcd the Congress which 
provided an opportunity for adult Icamers from across the state to expr ^^^ir views on literacy instruction. 
Based on their experiences with adult literacy programs, they identificu . recommendations to offer top 
policy makers and program planners. The I ALC subsequently voted to include several of the 
recommendations in their plans for future Coalition activities. Since some to the recommendations fell 
outside of the Coalition's literacy efforts, copies were sent to all local literacy groups in the state, to other 
states, and to state legislators. 

The I ALC was committed to future statewide student congress activities. At the time of the site 
visit. Coalition staff indicated their strong endorsement for the Student Congress concept, stating "It has 
been the most powerful activity Indiana has conducted to date. It has had more impact on student 
involvement than we would have imagined." 

Maska also developed a student literacy congrc^^s. While not a part, of the project's stated goals, 
thisiniti^ . ^ developed during the second year of project activity. The Coalition's Steering Committee 
members made a recommendation to sponsor a student from each of the five major population centers to 
Attend the First Alaska Student Literacy Congress in Anchorage in October 1989. The assembly formulated 
a mission statement and discussed issues. The design for the Congress came from the National Student 
Congress in Washington, held in September 1989, and from successfiil meetings which had taken place in 
states such as Indiana. Correspondence from the Coalition Executive Director, subsequent to the site visit, 
indicated that a second Alaska Student Literacy Congress was held in October 1990. A committee of 
students fonncd from the first congress organized the event, which provided a way for adult literacy students 
to come together for support. The turnout was "small (10) but enthusiastic." 

The Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC) sponsored an essay writing contest for adult learners. 
Winning stories were collected, and subsequently disseminated, in a publication entitled, "What Learning to 
Read Means To Me." The stories were also featured in the Nevada Statewide Literacy Conference held in 
February 1988. 

An interesting effort was made by the Connecticut project. Literacy Improvement Needs 
Collaboration (LINC), to increase the number of Bridgeport black urban adults participating in literacy 
programs. This was one of two Literacy Challenge projects that focused solely within a city (the other being 
Providence, Rhode Island), although the intention was to replicate the initiative in other cities throughout the 
state if it were successful. ITic LINC project explored whether, by the infusion of minorities into the 
instructional process, more blacks could be enticed into and remain in literacy programs as learners and as 
volunteers. At the heart of tlie effort was the belief that adults previously unreached by recruitment 
techniques would respond if recruitment efforts were aptly community-based. Specifically, ihe project 
worked closely with an alliance of black churches (22 participated) to recruit students, tutors, and "Literacy 
Assistants." 

Location of the project in Bridgeport (the state's largest city, and among the nation's poorest) 
rcflccied the intense need of the city for a literacy education program which could penetrate the black 
community. Out of a total population of 107,(X)0 adults, approximately 30,()(K) were functionally illiterate. 
The existing literacy coalition concluded tliai illiteracy was concentrated primarily among the minority 
population and was accompanied by high rates of unemployment and jx)vcny. In areas where most 
minorities resided, the unemployment rate exceeded 40 percent. Evidence indicated that despite the sizeable 
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minority populations requiring literacy or basic skills education, the three existing major provider groups 
were not serving proportional numbers. 

The Project Coordinator or (later) a "Literacy Assistant" began the LINC process by contacting 
the individual churches and then holding meetings to recruit students. The LINC Literacy Specialist then 
diagnosed student skill levels, using the assessment tools developed as part of the Connecticut Adult 
Performance Project, the statewide competency-based adult education initiative. The intent was to develop a 
consistent assessment process. Once diagnosed, the student was referred to an appropriate program and 
subsequently tracked to be sure he or she was receiving services. The system also intended to allow LINC 
workers to quickly identify students who had dropped out in order to contact them and attempt to keep them 
in the system. (More infonnation on the LINC initiative is included in the section below on Special 
Peculations.) 

The Mississippi Literacy Coalition also was particularly concerned about the iai:ge number of 
students who were dropping out of programs at the level just below the fourth grade. Hence, one of their 
major goals was to increase the number of students and volunteers while reducing dropouts in the state. 
Their dropout prevention strategy, which focused on the role of the tutor, became known as the Tutor 
Intervention Model Program. (The model is discussed in more detail in the section below on Tutors), 

2. Tutors 

As in the student recruitment activities, the projects used some of the relatively standard outreach 
and referral efforts described above (radio and television PSAs, posters, hotlines, special events, campaigns, 
contests, eta) and various strategics to increase the number of volunteer tutors within their systems. These 
strategies frequently included local and regional workshops. 

In Puerto Rico, the model for literacy instruction is that of professional teachers training 
volunteer tutors. This Gannett Foundation project focused heavily on the recruitment and training of tutors. 
The intent was a comprehensive, interdisciplinary, volunteer literacy program that would offer reading 
assistance and instruction to adult illiterates and out-of-schocl youth. 

Funded for two years, the project was conducted in two regional areas. In Year 1, a model 
program was developed in Arccibo, a mral, mountainous, coastal district with the lowest average educational 
level and the highest percentage of illiteracy; in Year 2, the model was replicated on a full-scale basis in 
Caguas, an inland, largely rural, mountainous district with the second highest rate of illiteracy. In both of 
these areas, illiteracy rates were roughly twice that of urban areas. Tutors came from a wide variety of 
fields, including nurses, teachers, ministers, representatives from government and private agencies, and 
general citizens. This program also recruited and trained high school students as tutors. In fact, numerous 
activities were conducted to recruit tutors, including oral presentations by project staff to civic organizations, 
high schools, community colleges, clubs, churches, television, and radio audiences. 

The tutor training materials used by the project emphasized the relevance of materials to the 
students' lives. Beginning with materials developed by the Educational Extension Area of the Department 
of Education of Puerto Rico, all tutor materials were oriented toward current events, consumer infonnation, 
health, and other subjects of interest to the students. Project staff visited each of the Reading Centers to get 
input for production and revision of curriculum maicriiils in accordance with each particular Center's needs. 
In addition to being highly reflective of student interesLs and concerns, all of the materials developed by the 
Puerto Rico project were also made available in Spanish, 

The actual training of the tutors was provided by teachers, counselors, and resource people 
assembled by the project staff, (There were seven full-time teachers, and eight academic itinerant teachers at 
the regional level; funds from the Department of Education supplemented the pro ject's activities.) Among 
other tasks, iliese fully certified teachers traveled from location tc l(x:alion in order to train the tutors and to 
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provide ongoing technical assistance* support, and encouragement. Classes were offered at community 
centers, students' homes, tutors* homes, homes for the elderly, community centers, churches, and private and 
public institutions. 

The teaching method was primarily a laboratory experience, using as many practical activities as 
possible, including mini-lectures, simulations, role playing, problem solving, and audiovisual kits. The 
subsequent activities of the teachers were wide ranging, including frequent site visits, curriculum 
modificaticMis, and individualized technical assistance. 

Tutors participating in the program with more than 100 hours of woiic received certificates of 
recognition which were presented at the end of each semester duriong graduation exercises by a Department 
of Education official. Newspaper releases were sent to the local papers publicizing this activity with 
photographs and names of individuals receiving recognition. The high school students serving as tutors 
were given a half credit for 60 hours of tutoring. 

This project far exceeded its original goals in recruiting tutors. Rather than the proposed 65 new 
tutors, project activities produced 509 new tutors. Adding to tiiis remarkable success was die fact that Puerto 
Rico does not have a long-established traditiwi of volunteerism. Many of the volunteer tutors and teachers 
indicated that this was their first volunteer experience. Assistant Secretary of Education Jose Rivers 
commented, *in Puerto Rico, the use of volunteers is not at all common. We had to change attitudes and 
motivate people." 

Since it was the intent of the Nevada project to strengthen literacy activity through qualified tutor 
training and capacity-building workshops for literacy programs and volunteers, the Nevada Literacy 
Coalition also focused considerable eneipes on tutor activities. Training was provided in urban areas, which 
were dependent on volunteer trainers, and in rural areas where littie training was cumently available. In the 
first two years, the Director provided on-site consulting to programs in Reno and Las Vegas and coordinated 
with the Office of Volunteerism to run a series of woricshops across the state. These regional meetings and 
woricshops (e.g., "Literacy Programs: How to Get Involved") took place in cooperation with Agricultural 
Education and Communications, Nevada Cooperative Extension, University of Nevada-Reno. 

The training was coordinated through a Director/Trainer who also developed a statewide training 
pool of skilled instructors including professionals from the University of Nevada, as well as competent 
regional and local instructors. Successfully illustrating this initiative, the Northern Nevada Literacy Council 
took over the provision of training on a regular basis to several rural locations. Tliis effort, along with 
existing literacy activities, was publicized via targeted promotional campaigns to increase the numbers of 
students and tutors involved. 

Tutoring materials and information packets, as well as resource guides and a bibliography of 
recommended materials for discrete reading levels, werc developed through the collaboration of literacy 
workers, the university system, and libraries; and subscquenUy provided to volunteers and students involved 
in literacy programs. The Coalition sought to identify and disseminate tutor training methods that increase 
learning and decrease long-range time commitments of tutors and students; to provide models for small 
group tutoring and for transitions from intensive one-on-one tutoring to small group or classroom settings; 
and to provide quality cenification for tutor trainers in a time- efficient manner. 

In its third year, the Coalition produced its manual on volunteer management, cntiUed Volunteer 
Development: Strengt hening Your Literacy Program : a collection of stories written at a new adult learner 
reading level entitled Stories :ind More: Nevada Hisior>^ for New Readers : and What Uamint; Means Tq 
MSi. contest essays from ilie Statewide Literacy Conference writing contest. Tliis collection was offered as a 
tutoring tool of interest to tutors in Nevada in rural literacy and to other programs nationwide. 
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Moreover, the Nevada Literacy Coalition made efforts to recruit tutors from sectors not often 
pursued: prison inmates, male tutors from male-orientcd service organizations and male-dominant 
industries, and populations such as disabled veterans. 

1\itors were a primary focus of the Mississippi Literacy Coalition as they sought to increase the 
number of students as well as the number of tutors (through typical activities such as a toll-free hotline, 
television PSAs, a statewide conference, etc.). An interesting component of this Coalition's activities was 
their efforts to reduce the number of student dropouts occurring in literacy programs: according to the 
proposal, aK>roximately 50 percent of the students who had completed Laubach programs subsequently . 
dropped out of fiirthier educational assistance because they were unable to make the transition to GED-level 
reading. To this end, the Coalition created the "tutor interventiCHi model program," designed to facilitate the 
transitic»i to GED or ABE classes for those adults who wanted to go on but who still required direct 
assistance. 

The Gannett Foundation was very interested in knowing more about attrition problems from the 
perspective of the student. In February 1988, Christy Bulkcley stated: "A study of adult dropouts in 
Mississippi will help fight illiteracy in other states. Adult learning is such a long and tedious problem. After 
a couple of years, the motivation and the attention of the students are hard to maintain. The tumover of 
learners and tutors is a problem everywhere." 

Instructors/tutors participated in an in-service training session before beginning the program. 
Training sessions were designed around the experience of the instmctors and tutors. Information from the 
Mississippi Handbook for Adult Education Programs was used in planning for instructor training in working 
with special needs adults, mcUiods of teaching adult learners, initial class meetings, student learning levels, 
student conferences, and student retention. "Adult Education Teacher Orientation," a teacher training video, 
was also used as a basis for in-service training. 

The Coalition developed the model program at three sites: Jackson (representative of city 
schools), Rankin County (representative of country schools), and Meridian Cominunity College 
(representative of community colleges). These districts were chosen because of their respective area's large 
number of functionally illiterate adults and the available resources and services to assist in developing an 
effective program. AU three districts had very strong, active programs in vocational education, adult basic 
education, GED preparation, and literacy programs and activities. The students reflected characteristics 
associated with dropping out, such as inability to read beyond the fourth grade level, requiring direct 
assistance to handle adult education for GED preparation classes; imperfect mastery of decoding skills; 
limited reading vocabularies; and a limited fund of general knowledge, painful self-consciousness about 
their inability to read, and a feeling of more security with a tutor. 

The model program's three-month curriculum focused on coping skills which could be applied to 
the home, workplace or classroom as \hc learner moved forward: getting a joh functional reading, reading 
signs, shopping for food, balancing a budget, using a checking account, and obtaining loans and credit. 
Instmctors supplemented materials with ixms of local interest or additional material inclined to individual 
students' needs. 

The tutor intervention program was measured by the following criteria: student progress to 
higher reading levels; duration of participation by ho\h students and tutors; iin independent evaluation 
conducted by an outside party; initial and re-tcsl scores on the Coping Skills Inventory; and individual 
learner evaluations. 

An outside, independent evaluation report was prepared by Dr. William Hctrick from the 
University of Southern Mississippi. (More detail on the methodology ol' \hc evaluation is included in 
Section D, Evaluations, below.) The Evaluation Report concluded: **The program has excellent potential to 
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make a significant difference in reducing the high dropout rate among those students completing Laubach as 
they go on to the ABE or GED courses." Nevertheless, the Report commented that the lack of baseline data 
made it impossible to detcnmine the program's effectiveness or ineffectiveness. It recommended that 
appropriate data be collected — and recording procedures be developed and ccHiducted — to show the 
program's effectiveness. 

An increased retention rate of 30 percent was the goal of the tutor intervention program. 
According to staff, this goal was met; in subsequent correspondence, staff also indicated that it was easy to 
keep track of the 10 students in the original start-up class, both in terms of their life coping skills as well as 
in their tutor learning classes. However, as in other situations, little concrete data were co?lected and 
maintained to document the results. 

As described above in the section on Students, the Connecticut LINC project attempted to use an 
innovative relationship with the Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance (IMA), an alliance of black 
churches, to recruit students as well as tutors and "Literacy Assistants" from minority communities. This 
initiative reflected tiie extraordinary levels of illiteracy and unemployment in Bridgeport, the state's largest 
city and one of the poorest cities in the country. 

The project aimed to recruit at least 50 literacy assistants to tutor LINC students directly in 
reading or basic skills; provide additional one-on-one support instruction to students in basic skills classes in 
public adult education programs or community-based programs; and/or assist outreach activities to recruit 
students or locate additional support services and educational programs for students. LINC asked the 
literacy assistants to contribute about Uirce hours weekly to die project The expectation was Uiat most of the 
literacy assistants would emerge initially from the congregations of die IMA. Participation in an 
introductory training program was required. The project's Literacy Specialist supervised die training. 

The literacy assistants received no payment for their actual services, although their training and 
transportation costs were covered. LINC also sponsored a series of recognition activities to acknowledge 
and publicize literacy assistant contributions, including certificates of achievement, a city-wide billboard 
campaign, banquets, and announcements in the media. 

In Alabama, the Literacy Coalition was established as a result of the Gannett Literacy Challenge 
grants program, and most of its activities were embryonic and general in nature. A special program was 
created, however, to offer support to volunteer tutors. The Tutor of the Month Program created 
opportunities to single out and recognize outstanding tutor efforts. A certificate was awarded to the 
individual; thanks and recognition were included in die monthly newsletter ("Literacy Connection"); and a 
press release and article were sent to die tutor's local newspaper, library, and Chamber of Commerce. (A 
similar "Learner of the Month" award was given to exemplary students.) 

The Delaware project (DCL) also focused on volunteer tutors. Altiiough a number of programs 
were in place which used volunteers to train adults in literacy, Oierc was a perceived need for increased 
collaboration and expertise in volunteer program management. As a result, in 1988, the Coalition convened 
the Volunteer Initiative Conference, with eight different organizations and agencies in aUendance, to fomi 
panncn>hips in the use of volunteers. New parinerehips developed between the Delaware Correctional 
InstilutionA-aubach Volunteers, Appocjuinimink ABEA^aubach Volunteers, Christina ABEAVilmingtOii 
Volunteers, and Kent Vocational TechnicalA-aubach Literacy Tutors. Although the DCL final report 
indicated that these collaborative efforts increased services, no fimi figures were cited. 

The recruitment and referral of 1 ,5(X) volunteers to support literacy efforts was a major goal of 
the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) during both of its years of Gannett Foundation 
activity. As in otiier states, WACAL relied heavily on public awareness efforts and its Literacy HoUine to 
attract and then direct volunteers to tlic closest and/or most appropriate local service provider. Follow-up 
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procedures were developed and utilized. The Coalition conducted a telephone survey in February 1989 to 
determine, among other things, why a large group (52 percent) of those who contacted the Hotline (as 
potential volunteers) did not subsequently become involved with a literacy program. Lack of time and 
ccMiflict with work were cited as major deterrents to participation. 

3, Trainers and Teachers 

Most of the projects focused at IclStsomeof their efforts on the recruiunent and training of 
tutors, (See Table 4,) Few, however, targeted significant efforts toward training of trainers and/or teachers 
(with the caveat that several states convened conferences at which providers, including trainers and teachers, 
received various fomis of technical assistance and/or training). The training of trainers and teachers can be a 
cost-effective **empowerment" strategy through which localities can develop the capacity to conduct their 
own training rather than having to rely on state trainers. 

The training of trainers was a major goal of the Alaska Literacy Coalition, The project proposed 
to provide regional Training of Trainers (TOT) workshops in Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Juneau by 
Laubach, Literacy Volunteers of America, and the Alaska Adult Educadon Staff Development Program. 
Alaska already had a model adult education-teacher training-staff development program in place, delivering 
three days of training to instmctors and directors in each of the! 6 regional adult education programs 
throughout the state. The Coalition Steering Committee set up this same three-day training structure and 
then modified it to suit the needs of each major region. The three-day program featured one day on Laubach 
methods, one day on adult learning and instructional methods, and one day on its Parents and Tots Program. 
(See below. Section E-5, Family Literacy, for more information on the Parents and Tots Program.) After the 
workshops, participants were able to obtain technical assistance from the Coalition through the statewide 
800 number donated by Alascom, 

Staff developed a follow-up process for "tracking" the trainers and tutors who participated in the 
workshops. They kept in touch with them at least four times each year through newsletters and telephone 
calls. The Coalition supplied materials and information on botii routine and episodic bases. 

The TOT workshops primarily trained trainers but also trained tutors, particularly in the second 
year. The original plan was to train 45 trainers, but additional TOTs were conducted, including three in 
correctional facilities and others in previous unserved geographic areas. By December 1988, 78 trainers and 
approximately 195 tutors had completed the TOT workshops. Unfortunately, according to the Coalition 
staff, those individuals from the **most-in-nccd" areas had the hardest time sustaining community 
involvement 

One of the major organizations in the Minnesota Coalition, the Technology for Liter icy Center, 
used computer technology to help adults improve tiicir reading, writing, and math skills. Using a training 
design which was developed by TLC staff, as well as a needs assessment and survey data, technology 
woiicshops were held to develop four regional networks. Teachers were primary targets for the training in 
the use of technology in literacy instruction. 

In the second year of the project, using an '*cach one teach one" model, additional workshops 
were held, often conducted by the individuals trained during the initial year of training. Staff concluded tiiat 
a total of approximately 580 teachers were trained in technology. Use of Technology: Minnesota's 
Pro grams , a final report, was distributed in late 1990, 

Like others, the Mississippi Literacy Coalition sought to help local literacy providers respond to 
the anticipated increase in demand for erviccs by enhancing Uieir skills in local organizational development 
and service provider training. Activities associated with the local development initiative included (1) a 
**train-the-traincr model" session and subsequent support services for interagency regional training teams, 
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representing five geographic regions (who would, in turn, conduct training sessions in their respective 
regions); and (2) the conduct of five regional conferences for literacy program coordinators and volunteer 
tutors. General activities included support for the establishment of new coalitions and for strengthening 
existing local literacy coalitions; support for such coalitions in developing clearinghouse functions and 
public awareness campaigns; and the encouragement of networking among and between local literacy 
coalitions and programs. 

In October and November 1988, five regional, one-day workshops were conducted, attended by 
256 people. After attending a woricshop, literacy providers were asked to hold a session locally describing 
what they had learned. No information was systemically collected to determine if they actually did that 

Devclqjing strategies for irKreasing the numbers and effectiveness of trained volunteer literacy 
tutors throughout the state was a major goal of the Oregon Literacy Connection (OLC). Stating that the 
national awareness campaign, the statewide PLUS activities, and the expansion of literacy training sites to 
local public libraries had created a pool of potential volunteers to help with training needs in their 
communities, the original OLC proposal writers proposed a set of technical assistance activities targeted 
toward tutor training, support, and retention. 

These activities included revision and dissemination of a tutor training kit; development of 
assessment and instructional strategies; creation of a database of instructional strategies; establishment of a 
statewide clearinghouse of tutor training resources; and distribution of a quarterly newsletter. 

To create the tutor training manual, the staff and the Coalition's Task Force decided to build upon 
existing training materials. An extensive manual had already been drafted under 310 Special Projects 
monies by a group of community college ABE trainers. That manual was edited and revised for use as the 
statewide tutor training resource. 



The resulting Tutor Training Guide is a self-paced training manual in a looseleaf notebook format 



with very specific instructions and tips for training tutors. Several hundred pages long, it is divided into 
eight discrete modules that can accommodate diverse training needs depending on time and resources and 
the background of volunteer tutors. For example, since many volunteer tutors have teaching experience, 
some of the chapters on insuiiciional technique can be eliminated while those dealing with the need to treat 



adult learners as peers can be emphasized. The Guide also contains a plan for studying and assessing the 
literacy needs of tne local community. 

After the Tutor Training Guide was developed, local volunteer programs were asked to designate 
a person to act as the local "Tutor Trainer," to be trained during the annual conference, held in September 
1988. The Guide was the focus of the September conference. For example, several sessions were held on 
how to use the Guide in the best interests of the tutors in remote areas of the slate. Approximately 25 Tutor 
Trainers and 25 local program managers attended the training; the conference participants evaluated their 
experience and made recommendations about the kinds of information they should be keeping as a matter of 
course in tutoring situations. Follow-up technical assistance was made available to the learners and the 
volunteer tutors. (After the grant period these technical assistance activities were to be continued as pan of 
the ABE technical assistance program provided by Oregon Stale UnivcRity.) 

The Tutor Trainers themselves also distributed the Tutor Training Guides along with evaluation 
sheets for trainers to fill out so that data could be collccied from the field for revisions of materials. In 
addition, the Tutor Training Guides were distributed at the national COABE conference in June 1988. 

According to project sldff, the Manual helped increase discussion and build a consensus among 
programs with differing philosophies. Nevertheless, there were condicting perceptions about the utility and 
value of the training manual. Most Task Force members fell that there was a need for improved and more 
standardized tutor training materials— and in fact many noted the development of the modules as a major 
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project accomplishment — but several doubled the expenditure of so many resources on tliis prxxluct. Some 
programs found the modules extremely useful; others were not so positive. Further, staff fell that the field 
testing and evaluation of the modules were not so carefully designed as they should have been and that 
future applicatic«is of the modules in the field must include consistent, written evaluations by the users. In 
any case, the training modules were an ambitious undertaking as they include a vast body of information and 
training techniques. 

During the first two years of the Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC) activities, the Coalition 
produced On the Hurricane Deck of a Mule , a manual on the use of oral history as an instructional tool. Dr. 
Donald Bear, author of the manual, gave two presentations — one for tutors, and one for teachers and trainers 
of tutors — at the Statewide Literacy Conference in February 1988. The presentations were also videotaped 
as part of a teaching module to be made available to mral programs for in-service education programming. 

Resource and System Expansion 

Although almost all of the projects involved, in a generic sense, efforts to expand their literacy 
systems and available resources, several specific examples bear comment. Plarming conferences, statewide 
plans, needs assessments, and field surveys frequently laid the groundworic for expansion efforts. Typical 
expansion activities included the provision of technical assistance, development of local and regional entities 
(task forces, caucuses and coalitions), creation of information and reporting enhancements, and efforts to 
impact public policy. 

In some instances, systemic expansion was accomplished by bringing into the system groups of 
adult learners who had previously been undcr^erved. An example was Minnesota's focus on learning 
disabled adults. MALC's efforts resulted not only in the infusion of new students but also an increase in the 
number of specialized tutors knowledgeable about this population and the development and dissemination of 
specialized instruction materials. 

The California project (CAL) engaged in a somewhat unusual effort to expand the literacy system 
by reaching out to groups with the potential to increase referrals to adult literacy programs. Their strategy 
was endorsed by the national, black Assault on Illiteracy Program. Using an expanded directory of literacy 
providers, several regional hotlines, and the provision of training for making appropriate referrals to literacy 
programs, CAL targeted agencies (both public and private) with extensive contacts with hard-to-reach 
populations. Examples were county welfare and probation offices, outpatient health care offices, family 
planning agencies. United Way agencies, and the Employment Development Department. The purposes of 
the training were to (1) increase the number of referrals; (2) improve the skills of other agency personnel in 
identifying potential adult learners and making referrals; (3) increase rccmiUnent of hard-to-reach 
populations; (4) permit service providers to redirect resources from recruitment to direct service; and (5) 
increase the efficiency of referring agencies by giving them a way to respond to illiterate adulLs. 

Using materials developed by SRA Associates, eight regional training workshops were 
conducted, attracting more than 600 representatives of literacy service agencies and potential referral 
agencies. Popular topics included serving clients with special needs and recruiting hard-lo-rcach students. 

A second set of workshops focused specifically on those agencies that could play a referral role. 
Significantly, as stated by staff, despite a high level of awareness of adult illilemcy issues, most government 
and social service agencies indicated that they were not organized as if they really believed tlicir clients had 
difficulty reading. That is, workshop participants were aware that everything from signs and intake 
procedures to educational materials and client treatment procedures often assumed levels of literacy tliat 
agency staff knew many of their clients lacked. There was substantial interest in this component of the 
project; 718 participants attended tlie 16 provider and provider/rcferrer workshops. 
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Yet another strategy for system expansion were various efforts to introduce computer technology. 
Such efforts are discussed in more detail below in Section E-2, Computer Technology. Through the use of 
various technologies, projects hoped to increase options available to individual students and volunteer tutors 
(and therefore, theoretically, increase their numbers). 

h Technical Assistance 

As a state with its coalition beginning "frcm scratch," the Nevada Coab 'on comprehensively 
completed a statewide literacy needs assessment, collecting infomiation and statisucs on literacy programs in 
Nevada to show where intensive literacy efforts were indicated. A related objective was to develop a system 
of accountability for gathering infomiation and disseminating it to key groups and individuals. 

The Coalition contracted with the University of Nevada, Reno (UNR) to conduct the needs 
assessment The UNR Reading Center collected data, and produced an Executive Summary draft statement 
and a final report entifled Project TACL: A Team Approach to Community Literacy . The jSndings focused 
on issues such as the number of adults in Nevada who were ftmctionally illiterate; the size of the existing 
literacy system and its ability to meet the needs of the illiterate; the problems that illiteracy were creating in 
the workplace; and the difficulty in evaluating the effectiveness of literacy programs in Nevada (or anywhere 
else). As stated in the final report: 

Hard data m reading gains, for example, are not generally available. Literacy 
programs that returned surveys typically report effectiveness in terms of the adult 
students gaining confidence in themselves and their reading skills. These are 
tremendously important outcomes, but they do not give a full picture of program 
effectiveness. . . . The data for adults in literacy programs is mainly anecdotal. Adult 
literacy programs, with the diverse needs of students and open entry/exit enrollment, 
do not have the structure found in school programs. 

In reporting the "greatest need" perceived by the respondents, **morc effective ways to reach 
adult illiterates" was ranked highest, followed by additional training for volunteers (reported primarily by 
volunteer groups), additional professional teachers (reported primarily by public-supported programs), and 
additional volunteers. Other needs mentioned included improved administrative procedures, stable funding, 
computer-assisted instruction, and program improvements which would result in better retention o^ students. 

In addition to the needs assessment conducted by the UNR Reading Center, a Volunteer 
Management Project Survey was administered to literacy managers of 21 programs in the spring of 1989. 
(Seven of the recommendations in the needs assessment report were related to volunteer and program 
management issues.) Information collected from these programs — on priority topics and existing resources 
and needs— was used to develop the "how to" manual entiUed Volunteer Development: Strengthening 
Your Literacy Program, Answers were also used to identify subjects subsequenUy emphasized in the 
training workshops conducted in Year 3 (Nevada was the only project funded for three years). Collaborative 
volunteer management and program development activities were conducted with the Nevada Office of 
Volunteerism, and included regional meetings and the sharing of materials. 

As reported in its Bonus Grant application, the Coalition provided technical assistance in 
management and program development to eight programs in existence at tiic inception of llie Coalition and 
to one local literacy coalition fonned in the fall of 1988. The Coalition further reported that they had 
provided technical assistance enabling the development of 25 new literacy programs statewide and two new 
local coalitions. This assistance continued as these new programs needed management support to ensure 
continued development. 
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In its third year of activity the NLC provided training sessions, using the Volunteer Development 
Manual, to literacy coalitions, local literacy programs, five libraries, and three statewide and/or national 
COTferences. 

The Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALC) included several unusual elements of technical 
assistance support (e.g., extensive, highly coordinated use of VISTA Volunteers, discussed in the next 
section on the development of local and regional caucuses, task forces, and coalitions). A very significant 
compcment of the project was the use of a "Resource Cadre." 

The lALC Resource Cadrc members were individuals alreadytecognized within the state as 
"experts" in various aspects of adult literacy. Their specialities included knowledge about leaching methods, 
materials, research, learning disabilities, and needs assessment. The groundwork for the Resource Cadre 
was already in pluce at the start of the Gannett Foundation grant, in that a state Literacy Clearinghouse was 
fimctioning as a joint effort of the lALC, the Department of Education, the Adult EducaticHi Resource 
Center, and Ball State University. This Clearinghouse maintained profiler of available literacy resource 
persons. Hence, the lALC was able to build upon an existing data bank. 

The Coalition created a relatively formal process for becoming part of the Resource Cadre. A 
survey was developed which listed many areas of expertise, ranging from topics such as reading instruction, 
to student motivation, to dislocated workers. In addition to supplying the above information. Resource 
Cadre members were asked to supply references and indicate the times they were available, fees charged, 
and their requirements for materials and equipment. 

The Resource Cadre significantly expanded as the project progressed. In 1986, 60 topics, and 
only 30 or so individuals, were listed. By the end of the project, approximately 90 topics and 21 3 
individuals were associated with the Cadrc. The Resource Cadrc data file was entered onto the Literacy 
Clearinghouse computer late in the project. Once computerized, staff tracked the use of the Cadrc, reporting 
that between January and March. VISTA Volunteers contacted Cadre members dircctly 68 times; rcferrcd 
someone from the Cadrc to a local group 39 limes; and recommended 29 times that someone contact the 
Qearinghousc for a Cadre referral. 

In correspondence submitted after the end of the project and the site visit, I ALC staff reported 
that the Resource Cadre continues to be maintained in its computerized format. The existing topics and 
resource persons are now categorized under six basic types of assistance, including a Speakers' Bureau 
(another relatively new literacy initiative). 

Although it is obvious that the existence of an updated, computerized listing of available 
expertise is a very valuable resource, the lALC had aspirations for the Resource Cadrc which proved too 
difficult to accomplish. It was originally hoped that a quality control system could be put in place; that is, 
that a relatively elaborate process could be established so that services provided by Cadre members would be 
formally evaluated in terms of quality and cost, and that such information would subsequently be available 
for those seeking the services of a Cadre member. Initial "intake infomialion" from those included on the 
Cadrc list was intended to be used for this purpose. The lALC went so far as to discuss applying existing 
state guidelines for fee structuring. Lacking any real authority to regulate fees, however, staff indicated that 
they eventually "got out of the business," leaving any discussion or decision about payment to llie inquirer 
and the Cadre member. Hence, the fees charged by the consultants in the Resource Cadrc arc self-identified 
and negotiated by the type of service. 

Tlie Pennsylvania Stale Coalition for Adult Literacy (PSCAL) also established a computerized 
rcsource cadrc, containing approximately 250 names of individuals considered to be literacy experts. The 
purpose of the rcsource file was to encourage the delivery of technical assistance across program types and 
to develop a greater understanding of others* programs. As slated in an initial survey sent to all program 
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providers, "this offers an opportunity for your staff to share their expertise with others in the field" The file 
could be accessed by mail or by phone. Sample topics included: needs assessments, tutor training, tutor 
recruitment, student intake, grantsmanship, legislative contacts, library programs, technology, special needs 
populations, business and industry associations, and record keeping. Unfortunately, PSCAL did not 
document the use or impact of this resource cadre. 

The PSCAL created a special technical assistance cadre called "WorkTAP" (Woikplace Literacy 
Technical Assistance Program), experienced in workforce education. WorkTAP consultants developed 
training materials (a manual and an accompanying videotape) and conducted technical assistance workshops 
for local coalitions. Data on numbers of people trained and numbers of local workplace programs that 
resulted were not kept. (See below, Sectiwi E-3, Workplace Literacy, for more informaticm on the 
WoikTAP initiative.) 

In addition to the technical assistance support for tutors which the Oregon Literacy Connection 
(OLC) project's Tutor Training Guide represented (discussed above), tiie OLC established a statewide 
clearinghouse of tutor training resources, including specialized personnel available to provide assistance in 
communities where resources were limited. At the end of the project, these materials were to beccxne part of 
the ABE/ESL Materials Qearinghouse at Oregon State University. (The OLC was not intended to continue 
beyond the grant period.) A system of computerizing material was devised, and a clerk was trained to input 
information. All of the materials in the Qearinghouse were categorized and input by subject area, 
supplemental subject, title, author, and publisher. Materials were made available on loan to train tutors. 
Staff subsequentiy indicated that information on the holdings was not so widely disseminated as it could 
have been. 

Yet another tutor-focused activity of the OLC included the development and dissemination of a 
quarteriy newsletter. During the conduct of the first year of project activity, an administrative decision was 
made to combine the newsletter with that of the Oregon Adult Basic Education Newsletter, Intercom . The 
resultant document. Networks— Oregon Adult Education Newsletter , was intended to serve volunteer 
literacy tutors and mtor programs. Tlie distribution of the newsletter was to be continued at the end of the 
grant period as part of the ABE staff development program at Oregon Stale University. 

The most successful endeavor of the project, according to the final report, was the hiring of a 
Resource Specialist to receive incoming calls from both learners and tutors and make appropriate matches or 
referrals to other services. Using a computerized information and referral system, placements exceeded 
projections: for example, from June to November. 245 matches were made (120 had been projected). Ways 
were found to continue to fund the Resource Specialist's position for the second year through Portland 
Community College and the Oregon Litline Foundation. 

The most comprehensive and targeted effort to develop and expand resc^urces was conducted by 
the Illinois Literacy Resource Development Project (ILRDP). Leading in Year 2 to technical assistance, 
virtually all of the ILRDP's major activities, and the resultant producLs, were specifically constructed to 
expand resources. The Illinois literacy effort was a joint cooperative venture among the six major literacy 
organizations (three public and three private) in the stale. It was the conclusion of this group of 
organizatiCMis, reflective of the extensive amount of literacy activity occurring in the slate, that it was 
essential to begin a new phase of development which would ensure long-term growth. Key to this long- 
range growth was technical assistance to local literacy programs on Ivw to develop public and private 
resources. 

To develop the **lools" for this long-range stability, the ILRDP created four statewide task forces 
to address specific strategies for developing local resources. The task forces were composed of diverse local 
literacy providers (usually five), who were llicmselves members of different statewide networics, and 
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resource "experts" (usually two) in the task force area. Each of these task forces eventually produced a 
manual, specifically targeted to one sector of resource development. The four Resource E)cvelq3ment Task 
Forces and their manuals were as follows: 

1 . Marketing CcMiiractual Literacy Services to Business. Activities of the Task Force included: 
Survey and list existing resources; develop processes to support literacy programs' to maricet an 
overall educaticMial plan to management and to employees; develop strategies so that programs 
can easily access infonnation about business and industry and their educational needs; and 
develq) a sample proposal for presentation to businessAndustry for contracting services of local 
prclviders. The Task Force worked with two primary objectives: (1) Gather information on 
needs analyses, mariceting strategies, sample proposals, curriculum development, task analyses, 
and statistical analyses of a workplace literacy program to compile into a manual; and (2) develop 
a matrix on how educators can better meet the needs of business. 

The Marketing Contractual Literacy Services to Business Manual contents are: Planning; 
Marketing; Needs Assessment; Recruitment; Curriculum Planning; Sample Contracts and Cost 
Calculation; Evaluation; Bibliographies; Resource People; and Appendices. 

2. Increasing Donations from Individuals. Activities of the Task Force included: Review possible 
strategies (such as direct mail, benefits, sales) and selea one or two to concentrate on; develop 
sample direct mail materials for different geographies and demographic populations within the 
state (rural, urban, small town, suburban); discuss organizational stnictures needed to support 
grassroots ftmdraising within programs, such as board development, fundraising committees, 
additicMial staffing, follow-up procedures, and fiscal agents. The Task Force worked with three 
primary objectives: (1) survey all literacy providers in the state on their fundraising activities 
and list the successes and failures; (2) develop a marketing strategy to sell a literacy program as a 
**product"; and (3) develop a training manual for literacy providers. 

The Increasing Individual E)onations Manual contents are: Strategies; Descriptions of 
Fundraising Events; Resource People; Survey Results/Sample Survey; Annotated Bibliography; 
and Other Sources of Infonnation. The American Cable Television System produced videotapes 
to accompany this manual. 

3. Increasing Corporate/Foundation Support. Activities ofthe Task Force included: identify 
technical assistance and training needs of local literacy programs to enable them to attract 
corporate and foundations funding; create a list of potential technical assistance sources within 
the state; explore avenues for new and increased private support to supplement public funding 
currently available to programs; develop criteria for minimal internal programs structures 
necessary to pursue corporate fimding; and survey corporate and foundation funders about areas 
of interest in and willingness to fund publicly-supported and other literacy programs. The Task 
Force concentrated on three primary objectives: (1) survey associations in Illinois to find out the 
main contact person, phone number, membership size, meeting dates, etc., and disseminate to 
providers; (2) develop strategies to educate corporation and foundation representatives about the 
problems of illiteracy; and (3) develop a manual with **tips" for approaching and selling a 
program to a foundation or corporation. 

The Increasing Corporate/Foundation Support Manucil contents are: Define Your Goals, Assess 
Your Chances and Plan; Research and Identify Your Prospects; Research Your Prospects in 
Depth; Contact Your Pci>ipective Donor; Write Your Formal Proposal; FoUow-Up Your 
Proposal; Slrategi/,e Your Future, The First Year On; and Addendum. 
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4. Impacting Local Public Policy. Activities of the Task Force included: review local public policy 
issues identified by literacy programs as areas of concern; prepare model local policy statement in 
support of literacy efforts to test in selected areas; create local strategies for implementing needed 
policies; and develop a strategy for identifying natural allies for policy implementation at the 
local level. The Task Force worked on one primary objective: develop policy statements and 
strategies on ways literacy providers can affea local public policy to raise a\vareness about die 
problems of illiteracy, access money for literacy programs, and involve students in the ftinctions 
of the programs. 

The Impacting Local Public Policy Manual contents are: Raising Public Awareness; Funding 
and Public Awareness; Adult Learners and Public Policy; The Political Structure in Illinois, The 
Public Voice; Resources; References and Bibliography; and Appendices. 

These activities and products of the Illinois Coalition were leading toward the development, in 
the second year of the project, to a Statewide Implementation Task Force. The intent was to create statewide 
strategies for tiie support of local initiatives; develop a statewide plan for a more coordinated delivery system 
of technical assistance and training within the state; and determine how to most effectively continue the 
network of skilled resource people. This Task Force included representatives of die four strategic task forces 
plus individuals experienced in and active in developing statewide policy. 

Key to tiieir efforts was technical assistance in the four areas of resource development described 
above. The ILRDP created the Resource Development and Communication Center as the entity through 
which future technical assistance activities would occur. From the Center, **a menu of technical assistance at 
varying degrees of sof^stication on how to access resources from the public and private sectors will be 
provided.'' It was agreed that the Center would serve anyone connected with adult literacy and not limit 
itself to service-specific types of providers. The staff and Board began the process of incorporation for the 
center and searching for long-term funding to support it. Correspondence from the Executive Director in 
late 1990 reported tiiat the ILRDP has indeed become a 501(c)(3) with an expanded Boaixi of Directors and 
widening activities in the areas of family literacy and woricplacc literacy. 

The substantive content of technical assistance activities ranged from organizational 
management, fundraising, and administrative concerns, to issues such as specialized instructional 
approaches, targeted outreach strategies, and recruitment and retention methods. 

In its second year of activity, the Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC) began to provide in-depth 
technical assistance in program development to new and existing literacy programs. These activities, 
coordinated with the Nevada Office of Volunteerism, introduced program management methods from the 
volunteer sector. New tutor training methods (e.g., for small group tutoring, and for transitions from one-on- 
one tutoring to small group or classroom sellings) were introduced. In its Bonus Grant proposal 
(subscquentiy funded), the Coalition's two primary goals both addressed program development: (1) to 
increase the management skills of volunteer literacy program coordinators, resulting in refined recruitment 
and increased retention of literacy volunteers and adult learners; and (2) to extend literacy coalition 
development among community organizations during the transition of the Nevada Literacy Coalition from 
Gannett Foundation funding to in-stale public/privaie .support, and resource development through training 
seminars and local coalition meetings. 

To facilitate these goals, Uie Coalition developed and began disseminating a "how to" manual 
entiUed Volunteer Dcvclonment: Strentrthcning Your Literacy Prog ram in late 1989. Technical assistance 
and training sessions on the use of the Manual were provided lo literacy coalitions, local literacy programs, 
libraries, and at statewide conferences. Stories and Morp . a collection of .sliort stories, was also distributed to 
a wide range of Nevada liter jy providers as well as to the other Literacy Challenge grantees nationwide. 
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Similar to some other states, the Nevada Coalition developed a lending library of videotape and 
cassette tape programs for use in all literacy programs and especially rural programs which had less access to 
a pool of local resource people and programs. 

Yet another example of aggressive efforts to provide technical assistance to local literacy 
provid'^iis was the Kentucky project's creation of a network of four regional Technical Assistance Groups 
(TAGs). Each group caisisted of five individuals selected from exemplary community literacy programs. 
These git>ups were trained by a full-time, project-related, community organization advisor (hired by the 
Kentucky Literacy Commission) and were to remain in place permanently to assist local groups in program 
development, implementation, and ongoing program monitoring. These efforts were supplemented by the 
development and availability of two sets of 30-minute videos and accompanying print materials. The first, 
an organizationally-oriented series entitled "Making Literacy Work," contains three modules on Evaluatim, 
Fundraising, and Recruitment and Retention. Gannett Foundation funds were used to expand the second 
series by three specialized modules: Mathematics, English as a Second Language, and Woridng with 
Individuals with Developmental Disabilities. 

The 30-minute video program series, which was produced by the Kentucky Educati(Mial 
Television (KET), was intended to provide a permanent resource to comn' ^nity literacy groups. The 
Kentucky Department of Education, Division of Adult Education, developed the course content for the tutor- 
trainer, six-hour woricshops in 15 area development districts. The Literacy Challenge grant project produced 
the Tutor-Training Resource Manual written by Dr. Ruthann Phillips of the Kentucky Department of 
Education. Organized in a large 3-ring binder notebook, this manual is composed of abstracts of selected 
research and "how to" materials relevant to literacy instruction and tutor-training. 

The provision of technical assistance to local literacy service providers was a major goal of tlie 
Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) in both Year 1 and Year 2. Citing increased public 
awareness and resultant service demands, WACAL intended to provide assistance to a minimum of 10 local 
volunteer providers. Others eventually included community colleges and vocational-technical ABE 
programs. The desire for help was greatest from those organizations that had recently expanded and had, for 
the first time, paid volunteer coordinators. Gannett Foundation funds allowed WACAL to serve a greater 
number of programs over a wider geographic area. 

Technical assistance included topics such as U"aining, fundraising, coalition building, planning, 
organizing, and volunteer management. As reported by staff, the Field Coordinator (hired by Washington 
Literacy) was able to visit more than 20 literacy programs, providing information and technical assistance to 
improve services within these programs. After the conclusion of the Gannett Foundation activities, technical 
assistance continued to be available via telephone and written correspondence. Securing and maintaining a 
stable base of financial support for this wcll-dcvclopcd service delivery system remained problematic. 

And finally, the provision of technical assistance, along with information and materials 
dissemination, and training coordination, was a major goal of the Alaska Literacy Coalition. Efforts were 
primarily targeted to volunteer tutors once they had been trained by their regional literacy trainer. A litcmcy 
newsletter, an 800 toll-free hoUine, and program and services directory also facilitated these activities. 

2. Development of Local and Regional Caucuses, Task Forces, and Coalitions 

Learning to develop stable fiscal and program resources locally was regarded as critical 
throughout the country, and virtually all of the projects involved at least some efforts targeted at the local 
and/or regional level, with activities ranging from the informal convening of workshops and caucuses, to the 
forming of more formal task forces and coalitions. In some instances, however, these activities were major 
project initiatives. 
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A primary focus of the Indiana project was the development of local coalitions. In fact, the 
primary strategy used by the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALC) to affect literacy was to encourage and 
assist in developing local coalitions. The coalitions coordinated existing services, provided centralized 
infonnation and referral, and identified and addressed service gaps. The goals of the project included tlie 
increase of local literacy coalitions irom 28 at the start of the project to 35 (46 was the actual final number) 
by its conclusion. 

To demonstrate that the local literacy coalition members were using the principles and practices 
advocated in project-provided training and technical assistance activities, it was expected that the coalitions 
would expand their resource base through local ftjndraising efforts; increase private sector representation; 
adopt a standardized data collection and reporting process (developed at the state level); and expand local 
public awarei>ess efforts. In addition, it was hoped in the second year of the project that the local coalitions 
would participate in a certification process developed by \ht lALC. 

Both before and during the Gannett Foundation grant period the lALC had considerable success 
in developing local coalitions. A resultant problem, however, was the constant influx of new people who 
had a great deal of enthusiasm but limited knowledge of how to develop their local organizations. Ther^ 
was also a need for follow-up assistance at various stages in a group's development and need for problem 
solving. Hence, a committee of the lALC, the Local Coalition Support Committee, developed the idea of 
using regionally-based advocates, i.e., experienced local coalition representatives, to assist other groups. 
This group, the "Regional Volunteer Network " was supplemented by members of the "Resource Cadre," 
individuals already identified in the state as having specialized skills and knowledge. Their specialities 
included teaching methods, materials, research, learning disabilities, and needs assessment. (More 
infomnation on the Resource Cadre is included in Section C-1, Technical Assistance). These two groups and 
their efforts were major components of the Indiana Gannett Foundation project. 

Tlie strategy involved dividing the state into regions. The regional volunteers and Cadre 
members were oriented to Indiana's literacy network and their responsibilities. Subsequent coalition training 
focused on fundraising, accountability, private sector involvement, and public awaixtness. And finally, 
workshops within the regions were held to train new coalition representatives, replicate the state-level 
training, meet locally idenrified needs, and conduct tutor training within a regional area. Through these 
regional efforts the lALC expected to increase the number of coalitions, volunteer tutors, and learners. 

Yet another special component of the Indiana project was the extensive, coordinated use of 
VISTA Volunteers within the framework of the regional volunteer network and Resource Cadre initiatives. 
The regional volunteers were, in fact, drawn primarily from VISTA Volunteen;. This cooperative effort 
required the participation of the state's ACTION office. ACniON paid the subsistence allowance for the 
VISTA Volunteers, and Gannett Foundation funds paid for the Volunteers' travel and training. The Indiana 
Department of Education's Literacy Coordinator supervised the VISTA Volunteers, and a literacy provider 
organization within the assigned region provided local supervision. Eight full-time Volunteers were 
recmited to serve for one year each. 

The VISTA Volunteers were recruited from the region of the state in which he or she would 
serve. The duties of the VISTA Volunteers were to work to increase the number of local literacy coalitions 
by helping to organize new coalitions; provide technical assistance and arrange for training for local literacy 
groups; provide requested assistance in developing literacy organizations; assess community interest in 
literacy programs; and track and report on tasks and pmgress. During the course ol" the Ganneu Foundation 
project, several workshops were held to support tlie Volunteers and their regional effons. 

There were 46 local or regional coalitions by the end of the project. When Gannett Foundation 
funding ran out at Uie end of the second year, the Coalition received a $ 1 2(),(X)0 from ACTION to expand 
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and continue its VISTA project. This grant provided for 15 VISTA Volunteers to be placed around the state. 
Rather than dividing the state into even smaller regions, the new VISTA Volunteers were assigned to 
individual local coalitions to provide intensive assistance for one year per local coalition 

As an example of local caucus efforts, the first of two central activities of the New York initiative 
was the convening of 1 1 regional caucuses Ceaaing to the second major effort, a statewide convention). 
These regional areas were previously dmwn when 1 1 television seivice areas and collaborative task forces 
were established in response to the public service campaign of Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS) in 1986. The 
task forces were outgrowths of well-estabUshed Hteracy coalitions. Each of the 1 1 regions was allocated 
$2,000 to cover the cost of planning and holding its one-day caucus, including printing, mailing, 
transportation, rentals, and food. 

The intended outcomes of the local caucuses were (1) to create a mechanism through which 
teacher/tutors and learners could communicate with one another and with literacy policymakers in the state; 
and (2) to strengthen the ties among the diverse literacy providers in the state. Local caucus leaders believed 
that this process would lead to an annual series of caucuses, an annual state convention, and a biannual voter 
registration campaign aimed at nonrcadcrs. 

Separate teacher/tutor and learner sessions were held at each caucus in each of the 1 1 regions (13 
caucuses in total, as v n large regions spHt into two caucuses). The major focus was developing a list of 
needs and a list of successful practices and ideas for literacy students and programs. Discussions of voting 
and the 1988 Presidential elections were also paramount. 

As one of its two major goals, the Pennsylvania State Coalition for Adult Literacy (PSCAL) 
sought to ''strengthen statewide adult literacy efforts through coordinated technical assistance to direct 
service providers via coalitions," with associated objectives and activities such as: (1) strengthen existing 
local coalitions and establish at least six new local coalitions in areas of greatest need based on needs 
assessment results; (2) convene at least three regional workshops to enable local groups to design strategics 
for more effective utilization of local resources for fund development potential and for involvement with the 
private sector in adult literacy efforts; and (3) fomi a Local Coalition Support Committee of the State 
Coalition to identify persons to initiate local coalition building and to ensure that monies for adult literacy 
programming are channeled through local coalitions. 

A unique component of PSCAL was the "seeding of local coalitions up front." ("Seeding" of 
local programs was also part of the New Mexico coalition and, to a lesser extent, the activities of the Oregon 
project.) The Gannett Foundation was interested in "whether such start-up grants help get them together 
faster and more effectively." During its second year, the PSCAL received $50,000, part of which was used 
to give technical assistance to those coalitions organized without seed monies as well as those started with 
assistance in the first yean additional local coalition gmnts were also made in the second year of the grant. 
According to the PSCAL, the very process of developing and submitting a proposal for a start-up grant 
brought together various sectors of the community in a mutual interest: to build community-wide strategies 
to promote and support local literacy efforts. 

Once the State Coalition was cslablished in April 1987, the Governing Board identified 
geographic areas without local coalitions; formulated a plan at the Adult Literacy Institute (Pennsylvania 
State University) for fostering Uie development of local coalitions; and created a Local Coalition Building 
Committee to implement the plan. The plan included offering a regional workshop and associated technical 
assistance to help local coalitions pose collaborative projects for funding from the grimt award. To 
encourage collaboration, a minimum number of public and private so^nor representatives from a given area 
had to attend. Of the 14 potential local coalitions which attended the ilrst-year workshop in October 1987, 
1 2 subsequently applied for and received grants for their initiatives. Rcfiectivc of its political influence, the 
PSCAL arranged for Ellen Casey, Governor Robert Casey's wife, to auend the workshop to demonstrate the 
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State's support of the Coalition and literacy efforts in general. The most difficult problem for the local 
groups seemed to be identifying the business and industry representative required by the Coalition. 

In the following year, the PSCAL funded a total of 18 local coalitions, including the original 12 
funded by the Gannett Foundation and 6 additional funded with proceeds from the Governor's 
"Pennsylvania Yes!" fundraiser. (At the time of the site visit, a total of 23 local coalitions had received 
funds of up to $5,000 from the Coalition.) As in the first year, technical assistance for responding to an RFP 
had been provided during the Local Literacy Coalitions Panel workshop at the Mid-Winter Adult Education 
Conference held in February 1989. Coalitions had been asked to include community representatives from 
agencies within state and local government; representatives frcxn the leading businesses, labor, service 
organizatiwis, educational institutions, and libraries; and all literacy providers. 

Unfortunately, data on local coalition activities were limited, as, v^th the exception of financial 
reports from coalitions receiving seed monies, no systematic reporting mechanisms were required or used by 
the PSCAL. Anecdotal information could be gleaned from some specific local coalitions and from local 
newspapers, conference materials, and similar sources. Examples of the types of activities engaged in by the 
local coalitions included business breakfasts, development of radio and television PSA scripts, and various 
public awareness campaigns and events. 

Other PSCAL efforts to support the local coalitions included establishing a hotline Oater 
discontinued because of lack of use); updating an e/isting directory of service providers, including those 
engaged in workplace literacy activities; inserts for others' (local) newsletters; developing a computerized 
resource bank of people and organizations who were experts and able to provide technical assistance across 
program types; and providing technical assistance. These activities were centralized at the Adult Literacy 
Institute. 

In addition, a speciahzed technical assistance cadre focused on workforce education called 
"WorkTAP" (Workplace Literacy Technical Assistance Program) was developed, which received 310 
Special Projects funding from the Division of Adult Basic Education. This component of llie PSCAL 
produced two major products: a workplace literacy training manual. U pgrading Basic Skills for the 
Woikplacc . and an accompanying videotape, "A Literate Workforce: Meeting the Needs." (See below. 
Section E-3, Workplace Literacy, for more information on WorkTAP.) With the availability of this funding, 
most of the technical assistance provided by the PSCAL focused on workforce literacy efforts and enabling 
local coalitions to assist employers. Records were scarce regarding the actual technical assistance activities. 

The Tennessee Literacy Coalition (TLC) created mobile training teams to assist in developing 
local coalitions in the three major divisions of the stale. The Tennessee project believed that the effective 
development of local literacy efforts in recruiting and retaining good volunteer tutors and program 
participants in need of literacy services should be the focal point in the design of successful literacy 
programs. Skill building in local organizational development and service provider training was considered 
essential to increasing the capacity of local programs to respond to the anticipated increase in demand for 
Uteracy services. 

Under the leadership and direction oC the TLC Oversight Committee, two major tasks were 
identified: (1 ) to provide support and technical assistance for the development of local literacy coalitions; 
and (2) to provide skill building opportunities for persons offering locvl literacy services. Subsequent 
activities included the establishment and training ol'ihe three interagency mobile training teams, which in 
turn conducted training sessions and provided technical assistance (in local coalition organizational 
development strategies) in their respective regions. 

In retrospect, at the time of the site visit, TLC staff indicated that the mobile training teams did 
not work so well as ihey had initially hoped. Although the training itself seemed to have been successfully 
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conducted, the Clearinghouse Coordinator speculated that many local providers wanted and used a wider 
variety of techniques and materials than just that provided in the curriculum (Laubach). The project added a 
librarian orientation component focusing on sensitizing librarians to the issues of illiteracy and to the 
availability of resources. 

The TLC also supported the development of local coalitions through the creation of a 
clearinghouse, hotline support, print materials, and sharing of public awareness campaign activities. Three 
regional conferences, which were held for literacy program coordinators and volunteer tutors, focused ot 
topics such as learning disabiUties and adults; motivation and retention techniques; diagnosing and 
prescribing; and English as a Second Language. At one such conference, entitled "A New Dawn for 
Literacy Participants" held in March 1988 and featuring national authorities and successful program 
practitioners, approximately 400 individuals attended. 

TLC staff conducted six regional one-day workshops for the purpose of giving intensive 
instruction m teaching basic literacy skills to groups of learners. These were attended by 215 individuals, 
with local literacy coordinators, ABE teachers or super\dsors, librarians, VISTA volunteers, and JTPA 
counselors in attendance. Additional activities in the second year included a video-based tutor workshop, 
which again drew coordinators and tutor trainers from local programs, and representatives from regional 
libraries. 

The New Mexico Coalition also sought to strengthen the state's overall literacy system by 
developing and enhancing local activities. Of particular interest was the Coalition's support and funding for 
pilot projects involving Hispanic and Indian communities. (See below Section E-1, Special Populations, for 
more information on this initiative.) 

In addition to the activities conducted by the Ore^c.i project (OLC), described above in Section 
B-2, Tutors, two other OLC activities targeted to the development and support of tutors and tutor efforts 
resulted in project documents targeted to the development of coalitions: (1) Coalition Planning Document, 
a guide with sections on forming and maintaining local coalitions, conducting a community needs 
assessment, a bibliography, and appendices; and (2) Training Effective Tutors, instructional plans and 
materials. The first of these, having to do with coalition building, increased in importance during the course 
of the first year of the project. Responding to decisions at the January 1988 quarteriy Task Force meeting, 
project staff re-prioritized this activity. The Literacy Coordinator increased h^^r time for building literacy 
coalitions from 20 percent of her time to 50 percent. In final reports from the OLC it was reported that, as a 
result of the project, 16 local literacy coalitions were formed. 

3. Information and Reporting Enhancements 

The development of information reporting capabilities was another component of system 
development in which the Gannett Foundation was particularly interested. The Foundation hoped that the 
projects would develop uniform reporting systems with information ihat could be compared. Of particular 
concern was tlie perception that voluniecr-based organizations have not been diligent in either record 
keeping or in follow-up activities, but rather have seen these activities as diversions from the real **mission'* 
of adult literacy. 

What in fact occurred for tlie most part was ihai "piec*"s" of Infomiatlon were established, 
primarily llirough data collected by ihe hotlines (see above Section A, Infonnalion and Referral) and 
through needs assessmenus. Efforts lo establish statewide, comprehensive data collection systems were few, 
and mostly frustrated. The lack of a common basis for reportmg data such as sludcnl participation and 
progress, as well as volunteer and paid staff characteristics, made even wilhin-state comparisons impossible 
in most cases. 
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The Indiana Coalition proposed to develop a standardized data collection and reporting process 
which it hoped local literacy coalition members would use. In addition, the project proposed in its second 
year to create a certification process to improve local coalition accountability. With regard to the former, the 
model evaluation and data collection system, as described in the initial proposal to the Gannett Foundation, 
were iK)t developed. They were placed on the back burner when a subcommittee of the Provider Network 
decided that the Division of the Budget and key legislators would not fund adult services without such 
information immediately available. As a result. Governor Orr created a high level, state agency task force to 
quickly develop the system. In fact, shortly thereafter, there was a change in leadership, and the system was 
never developed despite the need for a common data base. With regard to the certification process, although 
a good deal of work was devoted to its development, staff concluded during the site visit that since the 
project had no "teeth" to mandate participation in the certification process and there was no perceived 
inherent value to Uie provider agencies whom they hoped to attract for certification, they had been unable to 
achieve this objective. 

The New Mexico Coalition amassed significant amounts of data in response to the individual 
training and technical assistance evaluations collected by staff. Of even more importance in their efforts to 
develop a statewide data collection system, however, were the data collection requirements of State 
Legislative procedures. Building on these databases and using JTPA funds, the Coalition contracted to study 
the feasibility for developing a statewide data collection system that would capture information from 
volunteer literacy programs tied to ABE programs, LLA Councils, and LV A affiliates, and as well as those 
not tied to ABE programs. The study's objectives were to: (1) identify data already being collected; (2) 
identify agencies collecting data; (3) analyze the data for strengths and gaps; and (4) make recommendations 
for the design of a data collection system. 

The study was conducted for the Job Training Division, New Mexico Department of Labor; the 
final report. Statewide Tracking System Data Collection, was submitted in June 1989. The report resulted in 
modifications to the ABE data collection system. Upon review, the Coalition detennined that it would be 
more efficient to feed data from other collection sources (i.e., JTPA, literacy programs reporting lo LV A, 
etc.) through the ABE data collection system rather than develop or duplicate the system elsewhere. 

To begin developing a system of accountability, the Mississippi project wanted to conduct a 
needs assessment as a means of gathering information and statistics on literacy, and disseminatii^^g it to key 
groups and individuals. After reviewing approaches used by other states, the Coalition decided to model 
their needs assessment after a study conducted by llie University of North Carolina's Highway Safely 
Research Center. The study was undertaken in cooperation with the Mississippi Stale Highway Patrol. 
Unfortunately, the findings turned out to be inconclusive; the Coalition made no other attempts lo conduct a 
needs assessment. 

4. Statewide Conferences 

Approximately half (1 1) of ilie Literacy Challenge grantees convened a statewide conference 
around literacy issues (providing opportunities for continuing education, networking, and sharing 
information and ideas, etc.) as part of their project activities. (Even in those states which did not convene 
Uieir own conference, staff frcqucnlly indicated that they aliended other organi/atioas' conferences lo report 
on their initiatives.) In some instances (for example, Nevada, New York, Mississippi, and Alabama), the 
conference was used as a catalyst fc r ieveloping a statewide literacy agenda. 

The New York Slate project had as one of its two major activities the convening of a convention 
which was the culmination of 1 3 regional caucuses held around the slate. Tlie purpose of the convention 
was to articulate and establish the major issues facing adult literacy education in New York State. Ideas and 
recommendations from the caucuses were brought to a two-day Literacy Convention in eariy 1989. Meeting 
separately, learners and practitioners determined, and then ratified, a final set of lilcracy resolutions. These 
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resolutions were then presented to an invited group of legislators, members of the press, the business 
COTimunity, staff of the State Education Department, members of the State Literacy Council, and other 
interested and influential individuals. The convention was planned to coincide with the State Legislative 
session. While the legislative response was less than hoped for, project staff were confident that their efforts 
to lay out a learner-defined agenda would have future utility to the State Department of Education. 

An interesting example of resource and system expansion through the use of networking and 
conferences was the Volunteer Initiative Conference convened by the Delaware Coalition for Literacy in 
1988. Its major goal was to address issues of recruitment, training, placing, and supervising of volunteers. 
Eight organizations and agencies, including Literacy Volunteers of America, ABE programs, correctional 
institutions, and vocational technical programs, formed partnerships in the use of volunteers. Delaware 
convened a second conference entitled "Building a Quality Workforce," with 125 attendees from the 
business community as well as adult literacy students and in-school, at-risk students. This also was the only 
state to convene a conference specifically targeted to information and referral; 27 representatives of 23 
organizations and agencies participated. 

Like many of the projects, the Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC) had multiple objectives 
associated with the convening of its statewide literacy conference entitled "Link to Literacy-Link to Life," 
including the provision of hands-on, practical literacy training and skills development; the provision of 
instructional materials enhancing application of training and skills development; and the bringing together of 
literacy program staff, tutors, teachers, and others involved in literacy. The conference was designed to 
involve Nevadans in all types of literacy activities and to provide opportunities for continuing education and 
a fomm for sharing information and ideas. Most importantly, it was intended to strengthen the Nevada 
Literacy Coalition and to serve as a catalyst for developing a statewide literacy agenda. **Link to Literacy- 
Link to Life" was held in Febmary 1988 in Las Vegas, cosponsorcd by the NLC, the Nevada State Library 
and Archives, and in cooperation with the Las Vegas Literacy Council and the Nevada Department of 
Education; 165 individuals attended this conference. 

Qting the convening of a statewide literacy conference as one of its four primary goals, the 
Mississippi Literacy Coalition also intended to use the conference as a vehicle for establishing a statewide 
literacy agenda. The conference, entitled "Building the Future: Mississippi's Challenge of Adult Literacy" 
(held in November 1988), was also billed as the Governor's Third Annual Statewide Literacy Conference. 
According to conference materials, the purpose of the conference was to promote public and private sector 
cooperation and collaboration in alleviating the problems of illiteracy; present the family literacy concept in 
Slopping the cycle of illiteracy in families; and develop an understanding of national trends. Speakers 
included Governor Ray Mabus, his wife Julie Mabus, others from the Slate Department of Education, and 
Jim Duffy, President of ABC Communications. There were approximately 525 people in attendance. 

The conference convened by the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) had the 
specific goals of informing private business about the impact of adult illiteracy on the stale's economy as 
well as on the individual; acquainting decision makers with available resources; and encouraging groups to 
woric together. Working with the Western Washington PLUS Task Force, Washington Literacy, the 
Governor's Office, and representatives of business, labor, and government, WACAL held the "Literacy for a 
More Productive Woricforce'* conference in November 1987. Designed primarily for business execuUves 
from around the slate, approximately 94 individuals auended. Governor B(X)th Gardner, an advocate of state 
literacy programs, was the opening keynote speaker. 

Participants agreed that the conference received favorable publicity (bul probably less than it 
might have, as it had taken place the day after elections). Post-conference publicity was helpful and 
continued to raise awareness within the business community and the community at large. (More information 
on the WACAL workforce initiative is included below in Section E--3, Workplace Literacy.) 
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Statewide conferences were also held in Alabama, Alaska ("First Alaska Student Literacy 
Congress"). Indiana ("Conference on Literacy Instruction"), New Mexico ("Working Common Ground"), 
Oregon (two conferences, attended by providers), and Pennsylvania ("Pennsylvania Yes!"). 

5. Statewide Plans 

Approximately one-third of the Literacy Challenge projects involved developing at least some 
aspects of a statewide plan for the expansion of literacy efforts. In most instances, the statewide conferences 
referenced above were part of the statewide plan development process. However, depending upon the 
canplcxity of the existing literacy system in the state, project planning activities varied frcnn specific to 
broadly based. In states such as Minnesota, where there were already well established systems, with a plan 
already in place, there was no need for a statewide plan to be developed by the project Conversely, in states 
such as New Mexico and Mississippi where the Gannett Foundation dollars provided the first successful 
qjportunity to convene a coalition, one of the major activities of the project was to develop of a statewide 
plan. 

Also reflecting start-up activities, the Nevada Literacy Coalition developed a Task Force charged 
with the responsibility for developing a comprehensive three-year plan for future cooperation and 
coordination of statewide literacy activity, using information acquired by a statewide needs assessment and 
insight gained from the statewide literacy conference. This planning activity increased in the second year of 
the project, with action plans developed to include the Coalition in the Nevada State Library's 1989 budget 
and to develop a Foundation for Literacy in the state. 

6. Public Policy 

The Gannett Foundation perception was that public policy initiatives, as reflected in the 
submitted Challenge Grant proposals, came from basically two different sources: the "top down," e.g., from 
the state at either the Governor's level or at the agency level; or from the volunteer and private sector. As it 
was a primary intention of virtually all of the projects to raise public awareness and concern about adult 
literacy issues, with the secondary intention to increase resources for the expansion of adult literacy services, 
by definition almost all of the projects hoped to influence public policy development and decisions. 

Some of the projects more uniquely situated to impact on public policy were formed within state 
government. These projects were frequently associated with "umbrella" structures such as Governors' 
Offices, as for example in Puerto Rico, Mississippi, and Maine. In iliese cases the direct access which the 
project staff had to decision makers gave them an advantage in pressing their case for allocation of resources 
to adult literacy. Yet another group of projects located within state agencies, including Alabama, 
Connecticut, Indiana, and Nevada, at least had enhanced opportunities to influence the public policy ^ 
decisions of those agencies within which they were housed. And finally, even those nonprofit, 501 (c)(3) 
organizations located outside of slate government structure, for example. New Mexico and Washington, 
frequently pursued both the legislative branch and the executive branch of government in their search for 
support and resources. 

So it can be said that virtually all of the projects had public policy influencing as a component of 
their efforts to survive and to expand the resources available for adult literacy services. With few 
exceptions, the literacy programs competed with other service delivery programs for public awareness and 
support, political attention and endorsement, and funding. Hence, success in influencing public policy, 
particularly with regard to the allocation of resources, was essential not only to the very survival of most of 
the coalition efforts, but also to the further development of the adult literacy systems. 

In addition to the generic public policy issues raised above, some of the Literacy Challenge grant 
projects had components which were specifically targeted to influencing public policy. These projects, and . 
associated activities, met with varying levels of success. 
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In New York, the prunary goal of the project was to develop a comprehensive, widely supported 
adult literacy agenda to be submitted lo state government representatives, particularly those in the 
Legislature. The intention was to influence subsequent state-level priorities and funding for adult literacy 
services. 

Through an elaborate process, which involved the convening of 13 regional caucuses and a 
statewide convention, 250 resolutions were developed and then winnowed down to 20, reflective of student 
and practitioner input and endorsement. These resolutions were then to be used as the basis for lobbying 
various relevant entities and individuals on behalf of adult literacy resources. Unfortunately, at the time of 
the site visit, staff expressed disappointment about the impact of the recommendations. Some optimism 
reriained that since the recommendations are **concrete," they can be presented again to a legislative 
audience at an opportune time. Nevertheless, absent funds and/or a commitment for a focused, continuous 
pressure oa the State Legislature, it is not likely that impact on public policy at the legislative level will 
occur, at least not with regard to the specific issues raised by this initiative. 

TTie New York project's lack of success in garnering the attention of the Legislature suggests 
many things, not the least of which is the difficulty of navigating one's way though an institution as complex 
as a state legislature. In those instances in which Literacy Challenge grantees reported success in directly 
influencing public policy, either through program or funding changes and/or investments (New Mexico, 
discussed below, as the prime example), staff indicated that enonnous amounts of time and energy had to be 
devoted to the process. These investments had to be made on an ongoing basis and required both Board and 
staff attention. 

Several oilier states worked to develop and present legislative proposals for increasing and 
enhancing literacy servdces. Although not direcUy funded as part of the Gannett Foundation initiative, such 
recommendations were an eariy part of the Minnesota (MALC) Five- Year Plan. Working with the State 
Planning Agency, MALC subsequently established an Interagency Task Force to develop comprehensive 
state policy and legislative prc^>osals for the 1989 legislative session. Successes included the $100,000 
appropriation for broadcasting and promoting the GED-on-TV series; an appropriation of $75,000 to begin a 
comprehensive evaluation of all of the basic skills programs in the state; and legislation allowing qualifying 
individuals over the age of 21 to complete their high school education free of charge at public schools, area 
learning centers, post secondary, or approved altcmativc diploma programs. 

Another state which directly sought to influence public policy through the redistribution of funds 
was New Mexico. This project found itself in a unique political situation in that a great deal of discussion — 
and controversy — was occurring at the time of its creation as a 501(c)(3). This debate concerned the relative 
merits of private vs. public service delivery systems, including various human services such as literacy. 
Powerful political leaders differed as to the desirability of one system over the other; the Governor sought 
privatization. In part because of its status as a nonprofit organization seeking a wide base of funds, and 
unfettered by state agency constraints, the New Mexico Coalition was able to vigorously pursue the 
Legislature through the commitment of staff resources and the intervention of its Board of Directors. 

While not listing the development of legislation or influencing public policy as specific activities 
of iLs project, the Oregon Literacy Connection reported that it was instrumental in ilic passage of legislation 
which provided $150,000 to fund a literacy hotline and the statewide coordination of adult literacy 
information and services, effective July 1989. 

Influencing public policy at the local level was one of four major activities of the Illinois Literacy 
Resource Development Project (ILRDP). This initiative, designed to increase resources, was structured into 
four active task forces, each of which produced a substantial document to be used lor technical assistance 
and resource enhancement. 
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Among other accomplishments, the Impacting Local Public Policy Task Force developed policy 
statements and strategies that local literacy providers could use to raise awareness of the problems of 
illiteracy, thereby potentially influencing public policy and increasing adult literacy funds. The Task Force 
produced a document (Impacting Local Public Policy^ specific to these issues. And, in its seccxid year the 
ILRDP formed a Statewide Implementation Task Force to develop statewide strategies, including 
strengthening existing statewide networks and dcvelqping a statewide policy agenda. 

The Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy (MCAL) project contained several components 
designed to influence public policy. One of the Coalition's major objectives was to keep members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the Board of Education, the Board of Regents, the Board of Literary 
Commissioners, the Governor's Office, and other significant state agencies informed of literacy activities, 
issues, and needs. 

MCAL sought to play a role in the public sector initiatives evolving around it, including the 
development of the Commonwealth Literacy Corps (CLQ, a part of the Governor's Literacy Initiative to 
recniit, train, and place volunteer literacy tutors. The Coalition formed a Public Policy Committee to woiic 
closely with CLC to develop an advisory and planning document which outlined a Workforce Literacy 
Strategy for Massachusetts, with suggested guidelines and strategies for developing various ccwnprehensive 
volunteer programs. The intent of the plan was to develop a statewide, comprehensive system for the 
delivery of ABE services that would lead to universal basic adult literacy and better employment 
opportunities. MCAL hoped to provide ongoing expertise and advice on planning, implementation, and 
evaluation to the Literacy Corps, 

The Coalition and its Public Policy Committee focused a considerable amount of Uieir attention 
on legislative woric, including the recruitment of 51 legislative "Primary Sponsors" for the "Act to 
Strengthen Workforce Literacy" (H5465) and the coordination of a statewide campaign called "Educate a 
Legislator." Other activities included the "Meet and Greet" campaign, involving local service providers and 
invited legislative representatives and staff; the "Legislative Briefing Day," providing infomiation about 
literacy needs and building constituency support for specific additional stale money in the 1989 stale budget; 
a directory of all senators and representatives and ihe adult lilcracy programs wiUiin their voting districts, to 
be used by legislators and by ABE programs; and the "Press Conference," introducing legislation to 
implement the Workforce Literacy Plan. 

D. Evaluations 

One section of Uic Gannett Foundation grant application specifically required applicants to state 
the measures by which Uicy could determine (evaluate) the effectiveness and successes of their proposed 
activities. Hence, all of Uic projects had evaluation potential. The actual conduct of evaluation activities 
varied widely, from Uiosc projects which developed and implemented formal procedures (including, in son e 
cases, a third pany evaluation), to minimal evaluation efforts and little or no record keeping. In several 
instances, such as Illinois, significant evaluation and assessment activities look place around specific projca 
activities or products, but no efforts were made to evaluate or assess the overall achievements or impact of 
the Lilcracy Challenge initiative. Major evaluation efforts were undertaken by Connecticut, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington. Needless to say, they met wiili 
varying success. Some of llicsc efforts arc described below. The actual outcomes iind findings of Uie 
evaluations arc documented in detail in the Individual Project Reports. 

The Connecticut project. Project LINC, hircd a professional cvaluator to design and execute a 
formative evaluation. The RFP was prepared by the Bureau of Adult Education and distributed to known 
agencies and individuals willi experience in evjiluation design and familiarity with adult education programs. 
Researchers from llie University of Connecticut's School of Education were selected to design and execute 
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the evaluation, which was in place shortly after the project began. The evaluation documented the extent to 
which each of the three LINC compcxients (the UNC Committee, the student services, and the Literacy 
Assistants) functioned A document Final Evaluation Report: Literacy Improvement Needs Collaboration 
fLINQ . was produced in July-1 989. 

The Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALC) intended to develop an ongoing evaluation process 
through which the effectiveness of the state's efforts could be assessed over the course of the project's 
activities, using both process and impact measures. Reliable baseline data would be available, and an 
ongoing system would be developed by which a common core of data would be collected annually. The 
standard data collection and reporting process would be developed at the state level, and local coalitions 
woidd provide information on numbers of volunteers trained, learners served, and other relevant data. 

In 1986, the lALC established a task force to design such an evaluation, lALC initially proposed 
to use Gannett Foundation funds to hire a part-time Evaluation Assistant^ who was to work with a university- 
based evaluation expert in designing evaluation instruments, collecting data, analyzing results, and 
documenting the process. Staff felt that the evaluation system had the potential to be a national model, as 
Indiana's project would be the first attempt to implement a statewide p.an to collect data systematically and 
in an ongoing fashion from agencies and organizations across various networks and lines of authority. 

An alternative model for conducting the evaluation was chosen, and an RFP was issued 
indicating the availability of $22,500 to conduct the evaluation. Professional evaluation consultants, D. 
Bonnet Associates, were selected to design and conduct the evaluation; they submitted their report. An 
Evaluation of Adult Literacy Efforts in Indiana , in April 1988, The eight-month study evaluated the impact 
of the collective efforts of the state Coalition, local coalitions, and the Project Literacy U.S. campaign, and 
developed a database of literacy providers and recommendations for its maintenance and improvement. 

Although not specific to Ganneu Foundation- funded activities, in 1988 the Minnesota Adult 
Literacy Campaign (the lead agency in the Minnesota Coalition) hired an independent research firm, 
EnSearch, to evaluate the overall effectiveness of iLs efforts. The evaluation confiimed that significant 
progress had been made in addressing the strategies identified in their Five- Year Plan and documented that 
the organization had been successful in increasing public awareness, recruiting adult learners and volunteers, 
and increasing coordination among literacy providers, and dealing with the State Legislature. 

The Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign Board and staff intended to conclude all activities in 
1991 with a final evaluation and accounting of its efforts over its five-year lifespan. 

More than any of the other statewide initiatives funded by the Gannett Foundation, tlie 
Mississippi Literacy Coalition described extensive and elaborate evaluation activities in its proposal. 
Working with the Coalition Advisory Committee, the Literacy Coordinator was to oversee an evaluation 
process consisting of four logical and sequential components: (1 ) Internal Fonnative (assembling relevant 
data and other forms of information to determine the degree to which objectives are being accomplished, and 
taking corrective actions); (2) External Formative (selection of an outside institution or agency to conduct an 
ongoing external evaluation of project activities); (3) Internal Summalive (an internal team to review the 
progress of each program activity); and (4) External Summative (also conducted by the external fonnative 
evaluation team, to conduct a comprehensive and objective review of tlie project, submitted in a written 
report detailing the team's findings and recommendations). 

Despite these ambitious expectations, the Coalition actually only completed one evaluation 
activity, that of assessing the Coalition *s "tutor intervention model programs" being demonstrated in three 
locations (representing urban, country and community college sites). These programs were designed to 
facilitate the transition of Laubach Literacy students to GED or ABE classes (with the hope of reducing the 
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number of dropouts in the Mississippi literacy program. (The Tutor Intervention Model Program is 
described in more detail above in Section B-2, Tutors.) 

Dr. William Hetrick and Thomas Cosby from the University of Southern Mississippi prepared the 
independent evaluation report They collected infomiatiCHi through a series of on-site visits to all three 
model programs and through personal interviews with program supervisors, teachers, and programs 
participants. In addition, each of the program 's supervisors submitted materials to provide insight as to what 
had been accomplished to dale. The evaluators used the Handbook for Tutor Intervention Models (prepared 
by the project) as the basic guideline for appraising the programs. 

While concluding that the program had "excellent potential to make a significaii: difference in 
reducing die high dropout rate among those students completing Laubach as they go on to AB S or GED 
courses," the report ccHicluded that the short length of time that the programs had been functioning, and the 
lack of baseline data, made it impossible to determine tlieir effectiveness or ineffectiveness. The report 
included recommendations to collect data and develop effective recording procedures to determine further 
impact 

In Nevada, the intent was to take the information collected via the statewide needs assessment 
and the Nevada Literacy Activity Reporting System and synthesize it to make tiie efforts of ihe project 
visible. Measurable activities included: frequency of calls on the statewide toll-free number, numbers of 
new students and volunteer tutors enrolled in programs; student progress to higher reading levels; duration of 
participation by both students and tutors; progress of local organizations receiving training and consulting; 
and perfonnance of die Nevada Literacy Coalition in terms of goals met. 

Later in Uie conduct of tiiis long (tiiree years) project, additional, relatively complex (certainly 
time consuming) evaluation activities were proposed, as follows: (1) Evaluate coalition development; (2) 
evaluate die recruitment and retention of literacy volunteers and adult learners; and (3) evaluate literacy 
program coordinators* skills in volunteer management Despite these expectations, in correspondence dated 
December 1990, staff reported that tiiey had completed only one fonnal evaluation task, which was to 
detennine how the manual entitied Volunteer Development: Strengthening Your Literacy Program was 
being used. The evaluation was mailed to 93 literacy programs as well as 46 workshop attendees. 
RespcKises were modest and allowed for only some general conclusions, such as Uie evident correlation 
between auendance at workshops and use of the manual. 

Altiiough not initially focusing specifically on evaluating the activities and outcomes of die 
project itself, die New Mexico Coalition did amass significant amounts of data in response to individual 
owning and technical assistance evaluations and as a result of the data collection required by its State 
Legislature (sec above Section C-3, Information and Reporting Enhancements). This infonnation served 
ihem well in tiieir efforts to obtain slate-appropriated funds, as they were able to document need and impact 
associated with adult literacy services. 

The Oregon Literacy project (OLC) included extensive evaluation activities as two of its five 
major goals: (1 ) To evaluate learner progress in volunteer literacy tutor programs, through die planning and 
design of evaluation processes, instmmenls, and program implementations; and (2) to evaluate the overall 
effectiveness of Oregon's Literacy Connection project, tiirough the establishment of a formative evaluation 
design and die conduct of a formative evaluation. The Coalition contracted wiUi the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NREL) to design and implement these two evaluation initiatives. A Coalition Task 
Force provided oversight for the evaluation activities. 

Regarding die first of these, die long-range intent to help volunteer literacy programs evaluate Uie 
effectiveness of dieir programs, Uie overall goal was to design and implement evaluation meUiods Uiat 
programs diemselves could continue to use to evaluate dieir effectiveness and identify areas where 
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improvement was needed. (This goal was not achieved) The NREL set out to identify factors which 
contribute to the success of adult learners. Assessment of learner progress and interviews with all program 
paitidpants fleamers, tutors, and administrators) were conducted in a sample of programs. The strategy was 
to compare learners' goals with outcomes based chi program records; assessments of learners' literacy skills; 
performance on real-life (fimctional) tasks that were part of their goals; and interviews with learners, tutors, 
administrators, and tutor trainers. Coalition staff recognized that the evaluation methods needed to be suited 
to the diversity of adult leamer goals and the variety of programs and instructional approaches in use 
throughout the state. 

To identify the characteristics of successful programs, the evaluation activities focused on 
programs wliich already had adopted a uniform system of record keeping. Ihree sample programs were 
selected: (1) Mount Hood Literacy Coaliti(Mi, a large program in an urban setting (Gresham), axinected to a 
well-established community college ABE program; (2) Learn to Read, a large program in a small town 
QDalles), connected to a small, but well-established area education district (which contracted with a 
community coUege for its services); and (3) Lincoln County Literacy Alliance, a very small program in a 
rural, somewhat isolated coastal location (Newport). 

Comparisons of experiences, attitudes and opinions, and skills over time provided the basis for 
determining the effectiveness of these volunteer tutor efforts. Because evaluation of leamer progress got off 
to a late start (as did other components of the initiative), the post-interviews had to be postponed into the 
seccffid year of the project to allow sufficient time to elapse so that leamer progress could be documented. 

In June 1989, NREL staff submitted a detailed report, Leamer Progress in Three Volunteer 
Literacy Tutor Programs: Final Report , on the evaluation of leamer progress and effectiveness in the three 
volunteer tutor programs (based on interviews with 10 of the 39 original learners and questionnaire 
responses from 23 of the original 32 tutors). 

To assess the overall effectiveness of the Literacy Coalition, the staff proposed that a format for 
logging all project activities would be established cariy on so that all involved would be responsible for 
helping document the project's work as it occurred. They were concerned that the multiple activities of the 
project would be hard to monitor and record with any level of detail. A detailed Activity Log form was 
developed and distributed to all key actors, to be filled out and returned directly to the evaluator. Not 
surprisingly, after one month of filling out the log, it became apparent that this form of documentation was 
too time consuming. Despite this hopeful bcgirming, a better system was not developed by the end of the 
first year of the grant. Only the Project Coordinator kept a calendar of her activities and sent them in her 
reports to the Gannett Foundation, copies of which were distributed to the Task Force members. As later 
stated during the site visit, given the wide rage of tasks and responsibilities of the Coordinator, any other 
record keeping came to be regarded as too difficult to maintain. 

In another effort to measure the impact of the Literacy Connection Project itself, a one-page 
evaluation questionnaire was developed to determine the utility of the project's efforts in the field. 
Originally intended to be sent to the recipients of the project's services, it was eventually distributed at a 
meeting of ABE and local coalition directors. The Coalition Task Force also filled out a year-end survey, 
reflecting on the past year and answering four general questions about their experiences working with this 
consortium of agencies. There was considerable agreement that the major accomplishments of the project 
thus far were the establishment and growth of networking and statewide direction via the Task Force itself 
and the development of its tutor training modules. 

The Washington Coalition (WACAL) proposed that evaluation ofits project be based on both 
existing and potential data collection mechanisms and evaluation designs specifically developed for the 
project's components. Both process and outcome measures were to be used. 
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Process data would include documentation of activities and progress made in carrying out the 
work plans of the project staff, including reports from the Hotline. Specific outcome data was to include 
assessments of the numbers and dispositions of volunteer and student referrals made, and of adult student 
involvement and progress in the pilot project Results of the project were to be presented in the project's two 
interim report and its final project report, which would be widely disseminated. 

The only cOTiponenl of the project for which evaluation activities were actually conducted was 
the student and volunteer referral system. An evaluatiOT survey was undertaken in October 1988 and 
February 1989 to determine its effectiveness. The survey included questions concerning length of time 
before the caller was matched with a program and the reasons a caller was not able to become involved. 
Survey respondents were also given the opportunity to make further comments concerning literacy programs 
or the referral system. In addition, the Hotiine contacted students and volunteers to determine the 
effectiveness of the referral system. 

Through the referral system evaluation surveys, the Hotline found that once students and 
volunteers became involved with a literacy program, they tended to continue with it. However, many 
people, both students and volunteers, called tiie Hotiine for infonnation but did not choose to become 
involved. 

For example, in the February 1989 survey, results indicated that of those who called the Hotline 
between August and December 1988, approximately 47 percent of the volunteers and 55 percent of the 
students became involved with a local hlcracy program as a direct result of the Hotiine referrals. Each 
prospective student call to the Hotline was followed up by a referral letter, and programs were notified 
monthly of callers from their area, providing a third opportunity to make contact with adults who needed 
help. The approximately 40 percent of students who chose not be involved with a literacy program cited a 
broad range of reasons such as lack of time, work, family or health problems, and program-related problems. 
Students also cited several reasons for not choosing to continue with a tutor, including lack of time, work 
conflicts, moving away, or program-related reasons. 

The Hotline staff hoped to continue to refine the referral system evaluation survey and to conduct 
future surveys on a periodic basis. They also hoped to draft a data-based softv/are marketing plan for the 
Hotline referral and record keeping system and to locate a software packager or manufacturer for a possible 
partnership. Unfortunately, these plans did not materialize. 

Other states engaged in more "modest" evaluation efforts, primarily targeted to individual project 
components rather than overall project impact. For example, in Puerto Rico the Department of Education 
was interested in determining the effectiveness of the program and the impact of student achievements. This 
reflected their interest in widely disseminating the activities of the initiative. Hence, the training program for 
staff and teachers included pre- and post-evaluations of all sessions in order to make improvements and 
better adapt the training to subsequent participants. In the Maine initiative, only the Improvisational TTicatcr 
component of the project was evaluated. (See above Section A- 1 , Public Awareness.) And in Illinois, tiicre 
were relatively extensive evaluation activities associated with the development of the Task Force Manuals 
(the major activity of flic ILRDP), Other "partial" evaluations included Kentucky (individual conferences) 
and New York Qocal caucuses). 

Alabama's evaluation/assessment consisted of a memo written by Brent Halvcrson from Auburn 
University's Center for Vocational and Adult Education. The assessment concluded witii recommendations 
for the continuation and expansion of activities. A major recommendation was tiiat the AL.C seek interim 
private and/or public funds and work with the Governor and Legislature to establish a line item in Uie 
General Fund Budget to support tiie work of the Coalition in the future. 
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In Pennsylvania, potential evaluati(xi data on local coalition activities were limited to (but not 
analyzed in) the final reports. Except for financial reports from local coalitions receiving seed funds, there 
were no systematic reporting mechanisms. Only anecdotal information was available on specific local 
coalitions, and the Institute maintained files including local newsletters, conference announcements, arKl 
similar materials. 

The Rhode Island project did xyoi conduct any overall evaluation activities. Staff indicated in 
progress reports that four companies agreed to work with the Department in piloting the teleccHiferencing 
process and that "academic gains were measured; the results showed that participants learned aiKl retained a 
very high percentage.'* Similarly, they reported that 34 people participated in ABE classes in public housing 
projects over a six month period, and that "progress was measured and advances made. Ten advanced to the 
GED level." However, they kept no documentaticMi on these activities. 

Rnally, in several states no evaluation activities occurred even though evaluation activities had 
been proposed. For example, between January and April 1989, the Alaska Office of Adult and VocaticMial 
Educati(xi (OAVE) planned to conduct a summative evaluation through an interview procedure with 
trainers, volunteer tutors, and students. The evaluation was to coincide with technical assistance provided by 
OAVE adult education staff to volunteer coordinators and tutors. Project staff were to COTduct a formative 
evaluation through weekly telephone contact with volunteer coordinators in the sites where volunteer tutors 
would be working with students. Despite these plans, the summative evaluation, which was to be conducted 
by the Office of Adult and Vocational EducaticMi in 1989, was not done. 

In Tennessee, it was the proposed intention of the Coalition's Oversight Committee to submit 
four comprehensive written progress reports which would include detailed information about the 
characteristics of the coalition-building process and progress on the state literacy agenda. Staff intended to 
develop and administer evaluation instrxmicnts to participants in the training sessions, and to those involved 
with local coalition development. They did not develop those instruments, however, and although some 
evaluation activities were conducted after the conference and training sessions, no overall self-evaluation 
activities took place. Progress reports and year-end reports were completed and submitted to the Gaimett 
Foundation. 

Similarly, the California project staff reported that although individual workshop evaluations 
were conducted, the originally proposed follow-up evaluation of the effectiveness of the referral processes 
was not done. In Massachusetts, although potential evaluation measures were indicated in the proposal 
(such as infonnalion and referral Hotline records and statistics), no subsequent attempt was made to evaluate 
the project. 

E. Unique Project Components 

This section presents information on elements of the Literacy Challenge grants which were 
somewhat unusual in nature, and/or of targeted interest. Information is included on special populations, 
computer technology, workplace literacy, welfare reform and literacy, and Camily literacy. In some 
instances, infonnalion is limited but included so that those particularly inicresicd in an issue will know that it 
was addressed and can follow up with the state's contact person. 

1. Special Populations 

Several projects contained components focusing on the following special populations: Hispanics; 
Native Americans and Alaskans; inner city residents; high school and college students as tutors; learning 
disabled illiterate adults; persons with AIDS; lawyers; and prison populations. 
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a. Hispanics. The New Mexico Coalition focused a great deal of its attention and energies on 
developing pilot demonstration projects in distinct prototype communities, selected because of iheir high 
need levels and minimal available resources. The local demonstration projects were also chosen because 
they were operated by private, nonprofit organizations known to be responsive to underscrved communities 
and populations. Two of the selected sites provided services primarily to Hispanics, while two were targeted 
to Native American communities. TTie sites were as follows: 

1. Mora County, serving a primarily Hispanic population. With a county population of 4,800, 
approximately 34 percent of the residents were below the poverty line; the unemployment rate 
was near 30 percent; 28 percent of the families were headed by women; and the population was 
95 percent Hispanic. 

The project was to develop a basic developmental skills literacy program for approximately 30 
rural, low-income adults and out-of-school youth with reading, speaking, and writing difficulties. 
The program was delivered by the Home Education Livelihood Program (HELP) Literacy 
Program located in Mora. HELP provided a number of social services, including intake and 
outreach, and general public outreach and information. Sixty adult learners were recruited; 5 
volunteers were trained; and three tutor trainers and five program staff trainers were trained. 

2. Albuquerque SER-Jcbs for Progress, also serving a primarily Hispanic populati(xi. The Coalition 
worked with Albuquerque SER-Jobs for Progress, an affiliate of a national organization 
promoting educational and economic opportunities for Hispanics. 

The project objective involved the utilization of Family Learning Centers (PLC) and state-of-the 
art equifMnent and approaches to provide literacy instmction for approximately 75 economically 
disadvantaged Hispanic youth and adults. The PLC's strategy included a combination of 
COTiputer-assistcd instmction, qualified classroom instructors, and other support personnel to 
deliver quality educational programs as well as family life services on parenting, drjg prevention, 
immigration, and citizenship. Gannett Foundation funds were used entirely on publicizing and 
providing materials for the literacy portion of the project. As of April 1989, 45 adult learners had 
been recruited; 14 volunteers were participating; and 4 tutor trainers and 5 program staff trainers 
were trained. 

Obviously, the Puerto Rico initiative involved Hispanic populations. The project focused heavily 
cm the rccmitment and training of tutors. The intent was to create comprehensive interdisciplinary voluntary 
literacy programs that would offer reading assistance and instmction to adult illiterates and out-of-school 
youth. 

The tutor training materials used by the Puerto Rico project emphasized current events, consumer 
infonmation, health, and other subjects of interest to Uie students; all materials were in both English and 
Spanish. More information about this initiative is included above in Section B-2, Tutors. 

The Illinois Coalition (ILRDP) participated in the development of a 30-minute documentary 
videotape highlighting the problems of illiteracy and ways to access resources specifically in Uie Illinois 
Hispanic community. This videotape was shown in the Chicago area. Stalfalso filmed for the Hispanic 
Literacy Council a videotape on monies available to Hispanic literacy programs. 

California defined the number and variety of its citizens who speak oUicr languages as one of its 
most challenging circumstances. In part because of the Amnesty Act and its deadlines, the English as a 
Second Language (ESL) system was "swamped" with students, with approximately 79 percent of all 
enrollments in basic education programs receiving primarily ESL instmction. ESL classes reflected over- 
representation of Asians and Hispanics, as large numbers of Asian and Latin American immigrants reside in 
California. Staff reported that these individuals are often highly motivated, and that this motivation carries 
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over to participation in available adult education programs. With limited resources, programs were quickly 
faied by immigrants, leaving fewer opportunities to reach the more difficult and/or less motivated potential 
students. (It was California's experience that native English speaking adult illiterates were difficult to recruit 
and retain in literacy programs; hence, both black and white groups were underrepresentcd in the service 
delivery system.) 

Individuals in California were quite direct in voicing their concerns about the problem and the 
associated policy issues of having to prioritize students in the face of inadequate services and resources; this 
problem was vexing for many states. 

Gannett Foundation funds were used within the Kentucky project to expand an existing videotape 
training series which had been develc^)ed by Kentucky Educational Television (KET). A new videotape 
module on English as a Seccxid Language was created along with accompanying materials. 

And finally, the Minnesota (MALC) training coordinator developed ESL materials for a special 
training project for Hmong refugees in Sl Paul. 

b. Native Americans and Alaskans. As referenced earlier, the New Mexico Coalition focused 
on developing pilot demonstration sites, two of which were targeted to Native Americans. Two of New 
Mexico's 19 Indian pueblos were selected because of their rural nature and large percentages of native- 
speaking tribal members who could benefit from English literacy proficiency. The two sites, to be 
coordinated by the AU Indian Pueblo Council, were as follows: 

1. San Felipe Pueblo, located between Albuquerque and Santa Fe. The San Felipe Pueblo 
population reflected high levels of school dropouts: 50 percent of those in the 25-50 age group 
had not completed high school, and 80 percent of the adults over the age of 50 had received no 
schooling or literacy assistance. 

It was the project's intention to bring together several existing agencies, which were already 
serving the community, to develop a community-based literacy and ESL program serving 25 
students. The Coalition, working closely with the All Indian Pueblo Council, would initiate the 
program and provide continuing coordination until the project was self-sufficient. 

This particular initiative experienced significant difficulties in getting started and did not develop 
sufficiently to receive the Gannett Foundation's $10,000 "seed" support grant from the Coalition. 
Subsequently, assistance money available under a state legislative appropriation in 1989-90 was 
also requested but again not granted. In late 1990, however, the Coalition Executive Director 
reported that the San Felipe Pueblo applied for assistance under Uie 1990-91 appropriation, and 
the request was approved. 

2. Jcmcz Pucbio, located approximately 45 miles nonhwcst of Albuquerque. The Pueblo had a 
population of about 2,343 and an unemployment rate of approximately 43 percent. Similar to the 
San Felipe Pueblo, it was the project's objective to t. 'ng together several existing agencies 
serving this community to develop a concerted effort for a community-based literacy and ESL 
program serving 25 students. The Coalition, working with others, would initiate the program and 
provide continuing coordination until the project was self-sui ncicnt. The final product was to be 
a complete manual suitable for dissemination to assist in establishing similar projects for 
American Indian communities. 

Implementing the Jcme/ Pucbio pilot literacy program was a complex and time-consuming 
process as it involved establishing a literacy program sensitive to the needs of a local tribal 
community. Nevertheless, progress was made; LVA tutor training materials and student 
textbooks and tapes were selected and ordered. 
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The Coalition Executive Director reported in November 1990 that the Jemez Pueblo pilot project 
was proceeding much more slowly than originally anticipated, as the process of prcmioting 
community involvement and ownership of this project was very slow. Training was held in 
October 1990, with enough community interest generated to result in a LSCA Title VI grant for a 
library-based literacy program awarded to the Jemez Library for 1990-91. 

Unfortunately, no "how-to" manual on developing literacy programs in Native American 
communities has yet been generated. It was the Coalition Executive Director's opinion that it would be 
premature to do so at this time. Several Native American pilot projects were sponsored under the 1989-90 
New Mexico legislative apprc^riation with widely varying degrees of success, TTie Coalition identified six 
or seven necessary elements for a successful program and provided sup^rt services to Native American 
communities facing barriers in developing their programs. As reported: **Such a manual would be of great 
use, but we anticipate that not enough will be known about the process for another few years." 

The Alaska Literacy Coalition (ALC) focused significant efforts on its indigenous Eskimo 
population. TTie ALC made available culturally sensitive materials previously developed by the Alaska 
Adult Literacy Laboratory: Two series were reprinted: Level I Series, 1-5: The Jones Family : How We 
Uvfi; The Seasons: In the Villag e: and Alon^ the River . And Level II Series, 1-5: Nanalook : Nanalook^s 
Summer; Nanalook's Stories: More Stories : and Waiting . 

c. Inner City Residents. The Connecticut initiative (Project LINC) was targeted to the inner 
city populations of Bridgeport, and worked closely with an alliance of black churches to recruit liaisons— 
'^Literacy Assistants" to function as tutors (a unique component of the project) — and students. 

A summary report on Project LINC , Recruiting Adult Nonreadcns from the Inner City , was 
published in November 1990. This report includes information on student services and strategies for 
outreach and recruitment (More detailed information on Project LINC is included above in Section B-1 , 
Students, and in Section B-2, Tutors.) 

The Rhode Island project focused a major portion of its activities on trying to recruit tutors and 
students from a hard-to-reach population, those living in public housing. The specific goal was to increase 
substantially the number of single parent headsK)f-houscholds and limitcd-English-proficient adults 
receiving literacy training at a convenient and non-threatening site in public housing. The technique which 
the project piloted for reaching this population was ihc use of tcle-instmction, which is teleconferencing by 
telephone. (More discussion on the relative merits of tclc-instniction is included below in Section E-2, 
Computer Technology.) Activities included the development of materials for tcle-instmction for public 
housing clients; recruitment and training of tutors; rccmitmcnt of students from public housing; recmitment 
of child care workers for public housing classes; development of training programs at each site; the provision 
of tele-instructional classes and support tutoring for two public housing-based groups of clients, with each 
group having 8 to 1 0 students each; and eventual dissemination of the program to additional public housing 
sites in other towns and cities throughout the slate. . 

Because Providence has the largest illiterate population in RhocJe Island, as well as the greatest 
number of public housing units, it was selected as the pilot site for project activities. As slated in the 
proposal: "Approximately 90 percent of public housing residents in Providence arc female, single heads-of- 
households. In addition, 80 percent of these are minorities many of whom are limited-English proficient. 
Many of these people dropped out of school at an cariy age and have a great deal of fear of reluming to what 
they determine to be the negative environment of the classroom setting.'* 

Working with personnel from the Housing Authority, project staff allempied to create an 
awareness among the residents and to identify the adult nonreaders who were most likely to benefit from the 
service; meetings werc held with the directors of public housing units and with the president of each units' 
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tenants association. The Adult Education Instructor began to develop worksheets and curricula that would 
be tailored to the interests and needs of the residents. (The Instructor later concluded that extensive revisions 
of existing materials and curricula was not necessary in the use of teleconferencing.) An important 
component of the plan was to identify and hire a resident of the public housing unit who would be trained as 
a tutor (woridng with the Adult Education Instmctor). VISTA Volunteers would be utilized to train the 
tutors and to be a resource to them throughout the program impiementaticxi phase. 

The tutor would be on-site at the time of the tele-instruction, would help the students formulate 
questicxis for the instructor, and would provide them with assistance in understanding and completing their 
assignments. Tele-instruction classes would be offered for 30 weeks, 3 times weekly for 2 1/2 hours, both in 
the moming and the evening. Child care services would be provided during the time of the instruction and 
during study sessions. The same service would be provided, if necessary, for the evening classes. 

Using the same goals, the Rhode Island project proposed to add eight more learning circles in 
public housing units in Providence in its second year of activity, and two public housing units in other 
geographic locations around the state. Despite this optimism, the expansion beyond Providence did not take 
place; as reported by staff, the greatest barrier to the expansion was obtaining space in additicMial public 
housing units. However, unexpected difficulties had occurred within the initiative which undoubtedly 
played a role in the lack of program expansion. 

It was initially expected that individuals could be identified within the public housing projects 
themselves who would take on the role of facilitators and, in a sense, be a **role model" for othere 
participating in the groups. Although staff indicated that they made significant attempts to recruit such 
individuals, this did not occur. The Adult Education Instructor concluded that the willingness to volunteer 
time was not present among this population. Making money available to pay facilitators might produce 
more positive results, but simply asking people to contribute their time and energy did not. The facilitator 
role was eventually taken on by the VISTA Volunteers assigned to the project. 

At the time of the site visit, staff felt, in retrospect, that locating the services in the housing units 
was a very good idea even though they were ambivalent about the general isolation factor to which this 
contributed. There was further concern that individuals who live in such units frequently arc loathe to leave 
them; that a kind of apathy sets in; and that whatever services can be brought "in" should be with the hope 
that they will provide an incentive to "move up and out." 

As reported by staff in correspondence in April 1991, the tele-instructional system was in use 
until eariy July 1990. (An ACTION-VISTA Literacy Corps project to support the program was approved to 
start in Febmary 1989, carrying the initiative beyond the Gannett Foundation grant period). Through the 
efforts of the Gannett Foundation project, five sites in public housing projects were established, 
approximately 83 individuals received instruction, some working at the ABE levels and others working with 
high school equivalency materials the Gannett Foundation project. 

Another proposed initiative, in which Literacy Volunteers of America/Rhode Island considered 
using the telc-inslruction system to train small groups of volunteer tutors (after they had viewed training 
videotapes alrcady produced on VCR equipment), did not materialize due to differcnces over payment of the 
telephone calls. Similariy, a plan to crcate learning circles of public assistance recipients in Cranston to 
prcpare for the high school equivalency examination did not take place. 

Pennsylvania also made efforts to attract inner city rcsidenLs. One of the members of the 
Pennsylvania State Coalition for Adult Literacy (and represented on the Coalition's Governing Board), the 
Mayor's Commission in Philadelphia developed very sophisticated audiovisual materials including a highly 
professional film (produced with a budget of approximately $85,0(X)). The film has been shown in movie 
tlicaters throughout the Philadelphia area as part of an outreach initiative to inner city residents who lack 
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reading skills. The CoaliticMi distributed informatiCHi about the film, but Gannett Foundation funds were not 
used for the initiative. 

And finally, stating in their proposal that the adult literacy system, state-funded through libraries, 
was not reaching sufficient numbers of blacks (5 percent of students versus 13 percent in the general 
population), the Califomia projea proposed to increase the capacity of government and other appropriate 
agencies to identify nonreading adults so that they could be referred to Hteracy providers. The strategy was 
endorsed by the national, black Assault on Illiteracy Program. (More infonnation on this initiative is 
included above in Section C, Resource and System Expansion.) 

d. High School and College Students as Tutors. Three projects involved activities associated 
with high school and college students recruited and used as tutors. The Puerto Rico project actively 
recruited high school students as tutors, and staff were quite pleased with their success. They believed the 
approach was successful for reasons such as: (1) many adults like learning from students in the community 
since they know them, and (2) the high school students themselves take the programs seriously particularly 
since they received school credit (a half credit for 60 hours of their tutoring services) for participating. 

Although only peripherally involved with the Tennessee Literacy Coalition, it is interesting to 
note that in Tennessee the Office of the Governor initiated the Youth Literacy Coips (later called the 
Governor's Study Partnership Plan) as an innovative approach to their iUitcracy problems. In this project, 
outstanding high school students were recruited to tutor their peers: 325 students and 325 peer tutors were 
involved at 23 schools statewide. The programs were set up with the full support and cooperation of the 
participating high schools. Since South Central Bell stepped in to pay for these costs, approved Gannett 
Foundation funds allocated to support the printing and distribution of tutor manuals for the initiative did not 
have to be used. 

Focused on recruiting college students, the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, on behalf of 
the Pennsylvania State Coalition for Adult Literacy, reported that it was instrumental in developing and 
coordinating the Pennsylvania Literacy Corps program. With $500,000 in funding from the State, the Corps 
program provided 13 colleges and universities in Pennsylvania with grants to establish literacy corps 
programs on their campuses. These schools were then to develop partnerships with local literacy providers 
and to provide appropriate courscwork to college students to train them to do volunteer work in local literacy 
efforts. 

e. Learning Disabled. Two projects developed materials specific to the learning disabled 
illiterate adult. The Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign (M ALC) assisted of four major organizations 
including the Minnesota Learning Disabilities Association (LDA). Several of MALC's major activities were 
focused on addressing the needs of the learning disabled functionally illiterate adult population. In three 
training sessions to increase knowledge of learning disabilities and multiscnsory, phonics-based techniques, 
LDA staff sought to increase the teaching resources of new volunteers as tutors. They also conducted 
activities designed to increase knowledge about learning disabilities and provided technical assistance to 
teachers, trainers, and volunteer tuton; associated with services to the learning disabled. In the second year 
of the Gannett Foundation funding, project staff expanded these efforts to include training new volunteers as 
math tutors. 

An important activity was the development of the Stcp-By-Stcp teacher handbooks begun in 
1987 to provide additional resources for trainers, teachers, and volunteer tutors. Included in the series is a 
reading handixwk, consisting of four major sections: phonics, sound/symbol relationships, reading 
comprehension, and writing composition; an accompanying student handb(K)k; and a spelling handbook. 
The materials are tailored for the learning disabled adult with reading skills below the seventh grade level. 
In the second year of the project, a teacher's handbook of math instructions was developed in the format of 
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an "idea book" for interventions or strategies to help students over specific learning hurdles. Since the costs 
were prohibitive, hq)es for the development of supplementary videotapes to accompany these teacher 
handbooks did not materialize during the Gannett Foundation project period. 

Within the context of the Kentucky initiative, Kentucky Educational Television (KET) developed 
a video training tape CTeach An Adult to Read") focused m woricing with individuals with developmental 
disabilities. The tape and accompanying print materials were made available for distributiOT. 

/ 

Although the Oregon project proposed activities in its second year targeted to adult disabled 
readers (evaluate assessment tools; develop and field test an instrument to establish a learner profile for 
diagnostic and prescriptive services), no progress on these activities was reported. In Febmary 1988 
correspondence, staff indicated that they had rcfocused this element of the project, reducing it in scope. No 
products resulted from their efforts. 

f. Persons with AIDS. In a unique effort, the California project (CAL) attempted to reach out to 
public health workers. Under the auspices of the San Diego AIDS Network, a workshop was held with 
participants frwn a variety of agencies working with AIDS patients, and with those at risk of contracting 
AIDS, such as IV dmg users. The initial reason for the Network':, interest in the issue of literacy was their 
uncertainty that the literacy levels of their target populations were sufficient for clients to understand their 
pamphlets and brochures. Various written materials were shared and discussed, as v^ere additional 
techniques for communicating with at-risk populations. A conclusion of the workshop was that there is an 
enormous potential for literacy service providers to work with public health providers and agencies to make 
public health educational materials more sensitive to the needs of those with literacy problems. 

g. Lawyers. In another unusual effort, the Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy (MCAL) 
conducted a joint initiative with the Massachusetts Bai Association. The intent was to interest attorneys in 
volunteering their lime. While several options were provided including pro-bono legal services, most 
respondents expressed a preferred interest in tutoring. 

h. Inmates. Three Literacy Challenge projects involved corrections (prisons) components. A 
major initiative of the second year (a Bonus Grant) of the Gannett Foundation grant awarded to Alaska was 
to train trainers for Alaska's correctional facilities. The goal was to deliver one workshop to educational 
associates or other representatives from each of the state's correctional facilities who would then train 
inmates to tutor illiterate adults in the state's prisons. There wa:^ some success in their efforts in that 
representatives from three prisons (Eagle River, Bethel, and Juneau) attended workshops and subsequently 
had at least one individual trained and able to provide training and tutoring within each of the prisons. While 
the State Department of Corrections indicated its intention to extend the training to other facilities in the 
future, the initiative did not develop beyond this point. 

The New Mexico Coalition targeted some of its pilot demonstration activities in Cibola County to 
reaching its prison population. An ESL training session was held at the Western New Mexico Corrections 
Facility, in which six lulore were trained; however, at the conclusion of the Gannett Foundation grant period, 
the training had not been implemented for inmates. 

The Nevada Literacy Coalition staled in its second year proposal that it intended to establish a 
plan for literacy programs in line with new legislative mandates for literacy activity in prisons. In Nevada, 
the Department of Education is responsible for inmate education. Coalition staff fell that there was 
sufficient stale funding to provide literacy training to inmates. Meetings were held witli the slate and private 
organizations concerned with carrying out these mandates, including the Department of Education, the Slate 
Prison System, Governor's Office, Northern Nevada Literacy Council, literacy programs in southern 
Nevada, and rcprcsenlalives for the use of technology in literacy. Tasks to be accomplished included 
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obtaining funds for tutor training and supplies and securing prison facilities for tutoring and storage of 
materials and equipment. 

2. Computer Technology 

The Slates participating in the Ganneu Foundation initiative varied widely in "computer 
readiness," and the projects themselves reflected that variation in the use of computer technology. 

Like many of the other slates, Alabama staff stated that: 'Technology and computer assistance 
training is not here yet." At the other end of the continuum were two projects (Minnesota and New Mexico) 
that developed st^hisdcated components. 

The Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign was composed of four major literacy organizations, one 
of which was the Technology for Literacy Center (TLQ, TLC, ftmd^ by the St, Paul Public Schools, local 
foundations, and the Department of C(xnmimity Education, used the latest in computers and other 
technologies to help adults improve their reading, writing, and math skills. The TLC also provided training 
in technology and researched and disseminated information about the value of using technology. In Year 1 , 
the TLC took the lead on the two major goals that focused on computer technology issues: (1) to increase 
the capacity of literacy programs to serve ftmctionally illiterate adults through the use of technology in 
instruction and management; and (2) to increase literacy programs' abilities to serve functionally illiterate 
adults through awareness of and access to computer technology, through the development of cooperative 
networks and statewide collaboration of computer usage. 

Before conducting the training, the TLC developed a training design which was based on a needs 
assessment, survey data, and prior training experience. The plan was expected to maximize the grant award 
by reaching the greatest number of literacy providers and students. 

The technology training, which began in August 1987 at a statewide literacy training gathering, 
was followed by tiie formation of an advisory group charged to review the training design, budget, and 
technology training implementation plan. Technology workshops were held to develop four regional 
networks to train teachers and volunteers in using technology in literacy instruction. 

The M ALC staff felt that this component of the project was very successful. During the first 
year's training workshops, 120 literacy providers were trained of which approximately 100 were teachers in 
literacy programs. In addition, sessions on technology were held at each of the eight regional workshops 
held twice a year for the two years of the Gannett Foundation funcing. Following tiie model of "each one 
teach one," these woricshops were often conducted by the individuals trained during the initial year of 
training. Staff concluded that approximately 480 teachers were trained in technology beyond the initial iOO 
recipients, Similariy, project goals for training volunteers were also met, and approximately 1 ,200 students 
received instmction not previously available. 

As referenced in the project's Bonus Grant application, "Technology is having a significant 
impact in Minnesota's literacy programs," They concluded that the result of the Gannett Foundation funding 
was to provide programs with timely and useful infonnation to assist ihcm in the decision making process 
and tiiat the grant was dircctiy responsible for numerous statewide initiatives from the TLC, Developed in 
part because of the availability of the Literacy Challenge Grant funds, a final document. Use of Technology: 
Minnesota's Programs , was distributed in late 1990. 

A small component of the New Mexico Coalition for Literacy involved llie use of computer 
technology. Amcxig the many activities of the Coalition was Uie provision of "seed" money and supportive 
services to several demonstration sites. One of them was the Albuquerque SER-Jobs for Progress, an 
organization founded to assist economically disadvantaged Hispanics by providing them with GED 
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instruction, job specific skills to ensure job readiness, job placement, and equal opportunity in the 
workplace. 

The project objective involved the utilization of Family Ixaming Centers (FLQ along with state- 
of-tlie-art equipment and approaches to providing literacy instruction to economically disadvantaged 
Hispanic youth and adults. The PLC's strategy included a combination of computer-assisted instruction, 
qualified classroom instructors, and other support personnel to deliver quality educational programs, as well 
as family life services on parenting, dmg prevention, immigration, and citizenship. 

Within each PLC was a computer-based, flexible system for leaching basic life competencies. 
The curriculum was individualized, self-paced instruction, delivered in an open-entry, open-exit basis. 
Diagnostic and mastery tests were used to determine reading level and appropriate program placements. 

The two sites with which Uie Coalition worked, the Alameda Community Center and the Los 
PadiUas Community Center, were in rural/suburban Hispanic communities with significant numbers of high 
school dropouts. Computer hardware and an autoskills program were obtained for both centers from 
UNISYS. Each center was equipped with four ICON computers and a desk server. 

SER de Albuquerque Family Learning Center submitted a final report on this aspect of the New 
Mexico project in April 1989. 

Another feature of the New Mexico project was its efforts to link far flung programs together via 
an electronic bulletin board maintained in the Coalition office. (Geographically the fifth largest slate in the 
nation. New Mexico has a small, scattered population of only approximately 1.3 million people.) 

Efforts to create the statewide electronic bulletin board were delayed by equipment malfunctions, 
but the problems were eventually resolved. Bids were solicited for enhanced Coalition computer services, 
including oversite of a state-funded lease program for literacy program computers in communities requesting 
them. 

Information provided by the Coalition Executive Director in November 1990 indicated that the 
main limitation of the electronic bulletin board was that very few community-based literacy programs in 
New Mexico have computers. During the 1989-90 state legislative appropriation funding cycle, personal 
computers were placed in 10 community-based programs, and 4 more were being placed during the 1990-91 
cycle. Independent funding was being sought to purchase modems for these computers. The electronic 
bulletin board linkage will be accomplished through the Slate Library system, but the Executive Director 
reported that the actualization of the network is a still year or two away. 

While not a computer technology strategy, the Rhode Island project pursued an unusual 
technology-based approach (teleconferencing) to reach two target populations which were considered hard- 
to-reach: public housing residents, and employed unskilled and semiskilled workers. As slated as one of its 
Year 1 goals, the project attempted to pilot the use of tele-iastruction as an additional means of providing 
literacy instruction. It was thought that if this technique were successful, it would substantially increase the 
number of clienLs who could be served at any given lime, while decreasing the cost of the service. 

Tele-instruction is a technique that uses the telephone system to create a two-way interactive 
netwoik. The network was fonncd by joining as many as eight groups ("learning circles") in different 
locations through the existing telephone system. These locations were linked to an Instructor via a 
communication "bridge." In addition to connecting several sites simultaneously, ilic bridge also had the 
capacity to break down those sitas into smaller groups for discussion and problem solving. Learners at the 
remote sites communicated with the Instructor and other learning sites via a "convener," a device attached to 
an existing telephone. Leamere could hear the instmctor's voice and ilie voices of other learners through a 
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Speaker box; they were able to communicate with the network through a microphone. Instruction centered 
around a set of materials that were provided to the students by their on-site tutor: 

The advantages of a lele-instruciional network were thought to be: reaching people for whom 
travel or child care presented baniers lo participaticKi; increasing the productivity of an individual teacher by 
helping him or her serve more people simultaneously; encouraging efficient arxl effective educational 
programs because of the extensive and detailed pre-planning required; arxl structuring a non-threatening 
learning environment in which adults can use their friendship network as resources for their own learning 
and moral support. 

The proposed project intended to provide training to four tele-instructional classes: two in 
industry and two in public housing. (See below Section E-3. Workplace Literacy, and above Section E-1 . 
Special Populations — Inner City Residents, for more information on specific project activities associated 
with these gnxips.) Each class would consist of 8 sites with 8 to 10 participants at each site. The optimal 
goal was one instructor providing tele-instruction to anywhere up to 80 students. 

Within the public housing units, projea staff proposed to work closely with pcrsmnel from the 
Housing Authority to establish and create awareness about the programs and to identify adult nonreaders. A 
resident from the puWic housing unit was to be hired and then trained as an instructional tutor. The 
instructor and the VISTA Volunteers were to train the tutors and be a resource for them throughout the 
program. The tutor would be on-site at the time of the tele-instruction, would help the students formulate 
questions for the instructor, and would provide the students with assistance in understanding and completing 
their assignments. 

Within the work sites, major activities were lo be conducted by a donated professional staff 
person from Electric Boat (a large Rhode Island employer). This person was to (1) increase the number of 
industries providing literacy training for at least eight new industrial-based literacy programs, using the new 
tele-instructional approach; (2) try to gain a commitment from each industry to match the employees' lime in 
training and provide space for the program; and (3) work with each employer to develop a strategy for 
recruiting clients. In addition, instructional personnel would be hired to develop cunriculum materials 
tailored to the needs of the woricers. Literate volunteers with similar backgrounds and interests were to be 
trained as tutors by qualified VISTA Volunteers and then to be on-site during, and for a short time after, the 
time of the tele-instruction to help students understand and complete their assignments. 

At tlic end of two years, the project was able lo report only very modest successes in either its 
public housing initiative or its woricplacc initiative. As the project relied on the use of tele-iastruction as its 
unique feature, the effectiveness of the overall project depended on the succass of the instructional approach 
for the target population. Unfortunately, the overall system presented some significant difficulties. The 
strategy required an intervening individual, a "facilitator," who could do both hands-on training with the 
individuals in a group as well as be responsible for managing the equipment. In theory, the facilitator can be 
an individual with a lower level of experience than a fully qualified instniclor because the "teacher" is 
electronically "looking over the shoulder" of the facilitator and intervenes with directions or responds to 
questions from the facilitator. 

Frcm the instructor's point of view, a great deal of information is missed in the "bridge" process. 
What cannot be "seen" by the electronically linked instructor arc intangibles such as a confused look, a blank 
look, a look of incomprehension, or even a look of comprclicnsion. Tlie Adult Education Instructor working 
with the system regarded the acceptance of this less desirable technology (llic icle-inslruction itselO by the 
students as indicative of how determined some of ihcm were lo obtain the service (although there was a great 
deal of difficulty in recruiting students in general). It was assumed in the initial proposal iliat llie students 
would enjoy using the telephone system. In fact, the students were not "louclicd" very much by the 
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telephone system, although a facilitator could in liieory (and occasionally in practice) "hand over" a student 
or two to the bridge-based instructor. 

CXher disadvantages of the system included: having to wait in line to request and receive 
infomiation; auditory problems, paiticulariy if the student was language or hearing impaired; potential 
monopoly by the more talkative students; and reliance on the teacher to memorize the voices of the students 
to give them a sense of personalization. The fact that tiie information coming over the machine may be 
competing witii the discussion going oa wiUiin the group means that distraction lo the instruction can be very 
high as well. Language (ESL) difficulties can compound these other problems. In an industrial site witli 
noise already present, the auditory quality would play an important role. And finally, people vyho cannot 
read may be more sensitive to "reading" the faces of Uiose to whom they talk; hence, tiie use of an 
impersonal machine may be even more onerous to tiiem than to others. 

The system can be seen as simply the capacity to conduct coaference calls with a teacher at the 
end of it The system actually worics best on a (Kie-on-(Mie basis. This would suggest that it can be a 
valuable tool for reaching those individuals who, for whatever reason (smaU children at home, certain 
disaWlities) cannot physically reach a program. Use of die system could also be helpful in delivering tiie 
services to individuals in communities where tutors do not like to travel. Although Uie Adult Education 
Instructor had hoped that die availability of die bridge would help address complaints of tutors in far flung 
places who feel isolated, none used the bridge resource when it was made available to them over an eight- 
week period. No effort was made to determine why it was not used by the tutors. 

3. Workplace Literacy 

Several of the Literacy Challenge projects had woricplace literacy components. Thirteen of these 
initiatives were relatively major efforts. Even in otiier states where workplace initiatives were not significant 
activities, business representatives frequenUy sat on Board:, of Directors and/or advisor>' boards. 

Workplace literacy became a major component of die Alaska Literacy Challenge Coalition over 
its two years of Gannett Foundation funding. Alaska's economy was quite unstable at die time of the initial 
grant application; moreover, according to Alaska's Job Search, 28 percent of diosc signing up widi Job 
Service did not have a high school education. The stale had suffered an economic depression which caused 
many people to change jobs and careers. The need to re-train and upgrade skills forced many individuals to 
seek literacy services. Additional business support of Alaska's literacy programs was a goal of die state's 
PLUS program as well as of the proposal to die Gannett Foundation. 

A stated goal of the Coalition was to develop a model woricplace literacy program. The company 
which came forward to participate in a woricplace initiative was the Alaska Commercial Company (ACC). 
an employer widi personnel from die areas of the stale with die highest illiteracy rates. The ACC had 
indicated during die first year of die project dial it wanted lo take a business leadership role in bringing 
literacy to its workforce. The Company intended to commit release time for workers lo tutor as well as for 
woricers to develop literacy skills. The ACC had 19 general stores located aU over Alaska in niral areas 
reachable only dirough air and water transportation. The Company's managers were making a concerted 
effort to employ indigenous workers and to provide a management "ladder"; hence, diey were particulariy 
interested in bringing literacy opportunities to their employees. 

As stated in die proposal: 

The woricplace literacy initiative dirough die Alaska Commercial Company is an 
historic approach to an historic problem. The problem of adult illiteracy has been a 
challenge in Alaska's rural areas since Russian Orthodox priests fir^t introduced print 
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symbols to Yu'Pik speaking Eskimos. Over thiose two hundred years the general store 
has been the place where people came to transact business, and to find people who 
could read and write if they needed those services. 

After obtaining a commitment from the President and Human Resource Development Director of 
the ACC, a plan of action was developed to train store workers. The program was presented to 16 ACC 
store managers; an initial training took place in the summer of 1988 with representatives from five 
communities; and a second training took place in the fall. 

Unfortunately, very little real progress was made during the Gannett Foundation grant period in 
bringing literacy activities to the ACC stores. The four stores with which the project was working all fell 
away. As stated in the final report, "The one store manager who attempted to develop a program was 
unsuccessful in the promotional effort Others begged off saying they didn't have time to do the program 
justice." Nevertheless, at the time of the site visit, staff from both the Coalition and the ACC indicated lha 
they still intended to pursue the initiative. They felt that the previous delays could be attributed to the 
unusually harsh winters of 1988 and 1989, which prohibited most travel. There was also some thought that 
perhaps the wrong stores had been selected with which to begin the process. They were continuing to 
develop the curriculum and were hoping to introduce the program to employees of the Bethel store in the 
near future. 

Some headway had been made with the Carrs and Safeway grocery stores, the second and ninth 
largest employers in Alaska, A model occupational skills program that included reading instmction for entry 
level workers at these supennarkets was field-tested successfully. At the end of the project, efforts to 
involve other corporations in workplace literacy initiatives were met with a "wait axKl see" attitude. Several 
businesses expressed interest but then further indicated that they could not make the time available. 

Later correspondence (February 199 1 ) with the President of Nine Star Enterprises indicated that, 
beginning in November 1990, the Alaska Commercial Company did indeed fund training and curriculum 
development for a workplace literacy program at its Bethel store. Also, Kodiak Island Hospital furxied a 
workplace literacy program for its staff; and the Courtesy Clerk Training Program targeted to workers at the 
Carrs, Safeway, and Foodland grocery stores has been maintained. 

Though not identified as a major goal in either the Y ear 1 or Year 2 proposals submitted by the 
Mirmesota Adult Literacy Campaign (MALC), some efforts were focused on workplace literacy issues. In 
cooperation with Twin Ollies Public Television, M ALC sponsored an infonmational breakfast for business 
and labor leaders in 1987; more than 100 people attended. Following the breakfast, the Workplace Literacy 
Task Force was established to raise awareness of literacy needs in the workplace and to encourage business 
and labor support of literacy services. The Task Force produced a guide entitled "Workplace Literacy: A 
Blueprint for Action," available in various versions for business/labor or literacy providers. The business/ 
labor version was designed to help employers determine if the basic skills of their workforce need 
improvement and learn how to develop cooperative literacy programs. The version for literacy providers 
offers guidelines for working with business and labor in developing actual workplace literacy programs. 

Although of interest to the Alabama Literacy Coalition (both of the statewide conferences 
conducted during the Gannett Literacy Challenge project conlairKJd workplace literacy components), 
business interest remained relatively mild in Alabama. At the time of the site visit, the Russell Corporation 
was the only employer implcmcniing any new or prototype efforts. 

The Delaware Coalition (DCL) indicated its interest in workplace issues in its proposal to the 
Gannett Foundation, stating "Workplace literacy is a growing concern in Delaware, and more cooperative 
cflTons between adult literacy providers arxl Business and Industry arc needed." DCL sponsored a one-day 
woricplace literacy conference, "Building a Quality Workplace,'' which brought together corporate 
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representatives with literacy providers, adult literacy students, and in-schooU at-risk students. Evaluations of 
the initiative were very positive. 

Workplace literacy was one of four major foci of the Illinois Coalition (ILRDP), a project which 
was targeted to increasing resources for local and statewide literacy programs. In 1988, the Coalition 
coiducted a statewide survey of adult educators and literacy volunteer programs to determine which were 
providing services to businesses, iiKlusiries, ancVor labor organizations, and what such services were. They 
fourxl that services were indeed being provided to more than 100 such entities. They also identified 
approximately 30 resource experts in Illinois who had experience in developing and inriplementing 
woriq)lace literacy programs. 

In addition to providing workplace literacy technical assistance workshops ;and presentations over 
the two years of the Gannett Foundation grant, the ILRDP co-sponsored the first Chicago Labor Conference 
for Woiker Education in December 1988 (with the Mayor's Office of Employment and Training, the Illinois 
State Board of Education- Adult Educaticxi Section, the Chicago Literacy Coordinating Council, Roosevelt 
University, and 20 labor unions). 

Staff regarded the Marketing Contractual Literacy Services to Business Task Force as the most 
successful of the Illinois task forces. With the most concrete activities and products, it functioned in a new 
and exciting developing area of literacy. The Task Force produced a highly regarded Manual (vvith the same 
title), and the ILRDP remained involved with workplace literacy issues after the conclusion of the Gannett 
Foundation grant A scccwid conference was held with diverse support from sources such as Nabisco, labor 
unions, LVA, and state agencies. 

Indiana was particularly sensitive to the workplace literacy issues in that the Indiana Adult 
Literacy Coalition was actually created by then Governor Orr in response to a recognition of the impaa of 
adult illiteracy on the state's economic well-being. Indiana's economy, heavily dependent upon 
manufacturing, had been one of the nation's lop producers of steel, automotive components, and oUier heavy 
industrial products. In the early 1980s these industries were in serious decline; the technologies and 
manufacturing processes of the remaining industries needed lo be upgraded. Worker skills had to be raised 
to match the new demands. 

Gannett Literacy Challenge grant activities in Indiana only touched on workplace literacy issues; 
one of the objectives was "to expand efforts lo make the general public and business and industry aware of 
the illiteracy problems and lo enlist their support." Workplace literacy remained a high priority of the state, 
however, as rcflecled in the establishment in 1989 of an Office of Workforce Literacy lo assist employers in 
establishing literacy efforts. 

The Maine Coalition (MSLC) also sought to encourage business and labor lo develop on-site 
literacy programs, identifying this activity as one of its major Year 2 goals. Two significant efforts were 
made: 1) to increase the number of on-site literacy programs across the stale by working with local/regional 
task forces to make contacts; ;uid 2) to develop promotional materials directly related to business/industry 
needs. The Coalition sought lo expand awareness through various prcscniations and more than a dozen 
business breakfasts involving more than 75 businesses. A three-pronged approach evolved in which 
workshops were developed and presented to groups such as Rotary Clubs, individually targeted businesses, 
and literacy providers needing assistance in reaching businesses. Eventually, more than 750 businesses were 
made aware of adult literacy issues through these approaches. Approximately 20 businesses added on-site 
programs for approximately 500 employees. Various handbooLs and other materials were developed to aid 
in the development of on-site programs. 
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At the time of the site visit, staff from MSLC were engaged in concietc, local efforts associated 
with workplace literacy including woik with a group of gas stations to provide literacy training to 
employees. Indicating that it continued to regard in-service: draining as a high priority, the Coalition focused 
on helping employers in the banking and paper industries. 

The Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy (MCAL) had a major set of activities associated 
with workplace literacy. As stated in the original proposal: 

Massachusetts educators, employers, and public officials have become increasingly 
concerned about the impaa of insufficient education on the quality of life in the 
Commonwealth. This concern has been the drivmg force behind the current 
COTimitment of the public and private sectors to ensure that every adult in 
Massachusetts has the opportunity to obtain the education he or she needs to 
participate fully in the community. 

Tliroughout 1988, the Coalition's Public Policy Committee and the Executive Director woriced 
with the Governor's Commonwealth Literacy Corps (CLQ on coordinating a statewide campaign in support 
of the Massachusetts Long-Tenn Workforce Strategy, a statewide, comprehensive plan for adult literacy, 
training, and employment programs. MCAL also wnHc and advocated for House BUI 2983, which was 
based on this strategy. MCAL obtained 51 legislative co-sponsors for the bi^Which proposed, for the firet 
time, stanitory language requiring the Commonwealth to be respcxisible to educate residents to a high school 
credentialing level regardless of age. 

MCAL also sought to increase the participation of business, trade, service, labor, and community 
leaders in the Coalition's public uiformaticwa and awareness networic by recruiting them for activities such as 
participation on various Coalition subcxMnmittces. The Coalition co-sponsored business and labor breakfasts 
with the PLUS Task Force, including one at which Governor Dukakis spoke to an audience of 255 key 
business and labor leaders. 

Although not specifically identified as a goal or major activity in its proposals to the Gannett 
Foundation, woricplace literacy activities cmei^gcd as significant ccanponcnts of Uic Pennsylvania State 
Coalition for Adult Literacy (PSCAL). The development occurred, in part, because Gannett Foundation 
funds were used as part of a "match" to draw down a much larger sum from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce. These funds were used to develop videotape 
and print training materials for providers and local coalitions (a target of the Gannett Foundation funded 
activities) on how to design basic skills instruction for a workplace or job training setting. 

In late 1987, the PSCAL Board and staff, in concert with the Adult Literacy Institute, developed 
the idea of a "technical assistance cadre" who were to be well trdncd and experienced professionals in the 
area of woricplace education. Primary funding to support this group, eventually called "WoricTAP" 
(Woricplace Literacy Technical Assistance Program), came from the Division of ABE, 310 Special Projects 
funding. A WoricTAP brochure described it as follows: "WoricTAP consultants help employers define 
needs and explore options; identify appropriate adult educators to woric with ihcm; train adult educators to 
deliver job specific basic skills instruction; assist in program design and implementation; and link them to 
other needed resources." 

Dr. Gary Geroy, also from Pennsylvania Stale University, was selected to train the WorkTAP 
consultants and to develop materials for their training workshops. Two products emerged from this effort: 
Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace is a manual documenting tiic sicp-by-siep approach to developing, 
mariceting, and implementing woricplace literacy programs; "A Literate Woricforce: Meeting tlie Needs" is 
its associated videotape. 
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WorkTAP and PSCAL presented technical assistance woricshops for local coalitions. The locals 
were invited to attend in threesomes: service providers, business and industry representatives, and job 
trainingAvelfaie representatives. A seccMid year of funding from the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
expanded the capabilities of WorkTAP by training members of local coalitiais as WorkTAP consultants. 
Using a competitive RFP process, eight local coalitions were awarded funding to cover the cost of training 
plus twelve days of WorkTAP consultation. Those coalition members who received WorkTAP training, in 
turn, trained other members of their coalition to work within the community to develop workplace literacy 
programs. 

Unfortunately, neither PSCAL nor the Institute collected or kept data on the numbers of people 
trained or the numbers of resultant local workplace programs. Some anecdotal information was contained in 
reports from local coalitions and in various print materials. For example, it was reported that one local 
coalition worked with a company to prepare adults to pass the General Aptitude Test Battery needed for 
employment; that labor organizations were represented in many local coalitions as were agencies and 
programs serving the employment needs of special population groups; and that migrant and Hispanic 
programs were becoming more active in some coalitions. Industry and labor involvement differed from 
community to community; staff believed that it was greater in the urban areas. The PSCAL itself and the 
Institute occasionally worked directly with employers. However, in general, at the time of the site visit, 
there was no ongoing, institutionalized relationship in place with the business and labor community or key 
spokesperson to serve as the focal point for such an initiative. 

The Tennessee Literacy Coalition (TLC) sought to reach small employers through production and 
dissemination of a brochure cntiUed "Literacy is Everybody's Business" aimed at the business community. 
Printed in the fall of 1988, it was made available to local literacy programs for distribution to businesses 
within their communities. During the second year of Gannett Foundation grant activity, the TLC sponsored 
a competition with a prize of $500, to be awarded to companies interested in setting up a group tutoring 
program in a woricplace setting. Two grants were awarded in December 1988: (1) A program at Murray- 
Ohio in Lawrenceburg, serving 16 students, which provided two structured classes, and volunteers available 
on an as-needed, individual basis; and (2) a project at Elm Hill Meals in Lenoir City, serving five students 
taught as a group, with supplemental tutoring from volunteers. Unfortunately, at tire time of Uie site visit, 
Tl-C staff indicated that the workplace literacy pilot orojecLs had not worked as well as hoped. There was 
speculation ihat this may have been because there was loo litUe money involved to be a real incentive. 
Although two programs received awards, selection was limited as the contest itself yielded few responses. 

Nevertheless, the TLC project crcdiled its efforts over a two-year period for the initiation of 
approximately 35 workplace literacy programs throughout the slate involving approximately 1,050 
employees^ 

Workplace literacy was a lopic of interest to the Nevada Literacy Coalition from its inception as 
reflected by the fact tiiat tiie establishment of a Workforce Literacy Task Force was one of its first activities. 
Nevada had only a four percent unemployment rate; hence, there was significant interest on the pan of many 
employers in retaining their existing workforce. Upgrading workforce skills was seen as botii an 
enhancement attraction for the workers and a solution to problems associated with increased automation and 
technology requiring higher literacy levels. As reported in its sea)nd-year proposal, business involvement 
for workplace literacy increased with active support by casinos in both the northern and southern areas of 
Nevada. 

Tlie development of a strategic plan for business and industry literacy support was a primary goal 
of second-year activities. An Advisc>ry Board member from IBM was named chair of the Business and 
Industry Literacy Program Planning Committee, which worked to develop a master plan for the business 
community. Literacy awareness events for business and industry in northern and southern Nevada were 
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coordinated with the Private Industry Council, Western Industrial Nevada, and the Governor's recognition 
business luncheons. The Coalition also sought to increase partnership activities among business/industry, 
the Department of Education, and JTPA; these activities were targeted to increasing technology-assisted 
literacy programs in communities and in the state prison system. 

The Rhode Island project initiated a very interesting approach to workplace literacy; one of its 
major first-year goals was to increase substantially the number of adults receiving job-related literacy 
training at their woric site. Specific activities identified for pursuit included the development of materials for 
tele-instmction for industry-based clients; recruitment and training of tutors and students; the recniitment of 
industry-based and AFL-CIO sites, the provision of tele-instructional classes and support tutoring for two 
industry and labor-based groups of clients; and tiie eventual dissemination of the program to additional 
industry-based and AFL-CIO sites. The project proposed tiie use of peers as tutors and tele-instnictional 
equipment to augment the learning process. 

The project was designed to take place in the environment which is most familiar to the client aiKi 
most easily accessible, "Uie industry at which the client works." As stated in the proposal: ^ 

The majority of unskilled laborers have the same fear as the public housing residents 
of returning to a classroom setting. They have Uie added barrier of embarrassment of 
admitting, often to peers arxl employers whom they have successfully deceived in tiie 
past, that tiiey cannot read or write. 

A major employer in Rhode Island, Uie Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Corporation, 
agreed to take tiie lead in tiiis initiative by providing the project witii the donated services of a member of its 
piX)fessionaI staff. This person's charge was to substantially increase tiie number of industries providing 
literacy training; to gain a commitment from each participating industry to match tiie time the employee 
agreed to put into tiie program, and to provide space for tiie program before and after working hours. This 
loaned professional had tiie further responsibility for working with each industry' to develop a strategy for 
recruiting clients including being sensitive to the fears and embarrassment the worker might feel by 
admitting to having a low level of literacy. 

Instructional personnel would tiien be hired to develop cumculum materials tailored to tiie needs 
of tiie workers in order for tiiem to be able to advance on tiie job and be better prepared for tiie workforce of 
tiie future. The model called for literate volunteers with similar backgrounds and interest to be trained as 
tutors by qualified VISTA Volunteers. These tutors would be on-site during tiie time of tiie tele-instruction 
and for a short lime beyond to help clients underetand and complete their assignments. Tele-instruction 
would take place twice weekly, 2 1/2 hours for 45 weeks (3 semesters). 

In its Year 2 proposal, tiie Rhode Island project rc-commiiied iLs energies to its Year 1 goals 
while indicating iis intention to concentrate more attention on increasing tiie number of industr>'-based 
learning circles by eight (as well as new learning circles in eight additional public housing projects). 

Unfortunately, participation from the labor and business/industry sectors did not maieriali/e as 
expected. Altiiough tiie AFL-CIO had agreed to use tiiis business model to recruit and train membcre of 
tiieir affiliates who have literacy needs, tiie AFL-CIO linkage did not develop. Altiiough three companies 
did participate, it was only on a one-time basis. The Electric Boat Company, which had indicated an eariy 
interest in the initiative, did not become actively engaged. Slaff were at a loss lo explain ihe Company's 
change of heart. 

In its initial proposal, tiie Washington Coalition for Aduil Literacy (W ACAL) also idenlified 
workplace literacy as one of iLs four major objectives. W ACAL proposed lo develop a demonstration 
project involving private business in tiie creation and implementation ofliieracy services, witii the specific 
goal of involving at least one private business in offering literacy services by April 1988. The goal was two- 
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fold: to direcUy assist persons (employees and possibly others) in need of literacy assistance, and to field 
test an approach which^ it was hoped, would be expandable and couli be replicated. In the project's Year 2 
proposal, pTcposed activities and objectives included (1) fostering the involvement of business and existing 
literacy programs in developing workforce literacy programs; and (2) providing a liaison between the 
business community and existing literacy service providers, which would facilitate the development of 
woikforce literacy programs. The overall plan was to recmit additional businesses once the program model 
was developed and tested. 

The initial plan included the accumulation of resource materials on workplace literacy; a survey 
of 50 literacy providers around the state to assess the state of existing business-related efforts; and the 
compilation of a directory (to be periodically updated and distributed) of businesses which had supported 
literacy in some manner. In retrospect, this effort was premature as only one business/literacy relationship 
met the criteria; as a result, the directory was never developed. In spite of this disappointment, staff 
continued their efforts to develop resources and expertise to help literacy providers and businesses begm the 
process of developing workforce literacy programs. 

To fiirther this endeavor, in November 1987, staff convened the "Literacy for a More Productive 
Workforce" conference, held in coqxjration with the Western Washington PLUS Task Force, Washington 
Literacy, the Governor's Office, and representatives of Washington's business, labor, and government 
sectors. The goals of the conference were to inform private businesses about the impact of adult illiteracy on 
the state economic picture and on the individual; acquaint decision makers with available resources; and 
encourage groups to woric together to find solutions. Although the conference was well attended (by 
approximately 94 individuals), little progress was made in developing a specific new demonstraticMi project. 
They attributed this situation to the embryonic nature of workplace literacy awareness and interest in the 
state. 

In the second year, WACAL staff directed their efforts at building awareness, collecting resource 
materials on workplace iiteracy, and surveying literacy providers to dctenmine the extent of existing business 
involvement with literacy programs. The "Business and Literacy Project Resource List" was developed 
from these sources and made available in August 1988; a second edition was updated and reformatted in 
1989. This component of the initiative eventually receded to simply responding to requests for information. 
Staff developed a fee stmcture to respond to larger, more formal requests for workforce support and/or 
technical assistance, but no such requests were forthcoming. Washington Literacy, which took over the 
initiative after the Gannett Foundation-funded activities ended, also attempted to establish a fee structure, but 
again there was no significant interest in purchasing the service. 

In concluding its review of its woricplace activities, WACAL staff indicated that the need for a 
stand-alone, exclusively woricforcc-focused project had diminished; they suggested that Washington 
Literacy (a member of the CoalitiOT) incorporate workforce literacy project functions into existing or new 
staff positions and begin service provision on a fee-for-service basis. At the time of the site visit, staff 
indicated one of their greatest disappointments had been their inability to develop a private business 
initiative. 

In a different slant, WACAL targeted funds and activities in Year 2 to secure union involvement 
with the initiative. The Year 2 proposal stated: 

Our efforts during the first grant year focused on the business community. To round 
out these efforts, we arc actively seeking ways to inform and involve labor unions. 
Because of the number and diversity of unions, we believe that we c?n be most 
effective by targeting an industry or large union, getting them involved, and 
publicizing their efforts in order to encourage other union involvement. 
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Althcaigji staff sent a survey to various unions seeking interest, only a few respcwided. Little 
momentum was created, and eventually staff drifted away from the initiative. As a joint effort between 
WACAL and the Washington State Labor Council, however, a small document was developed entitled 
WorkfoTxre Literacy: The Role of Organized Labor , which contained a survey designed to gauge the labor 
community's perception of basic skills needs among unionized members of the workforce. The document 
was sent ftcm the Slate Labor Council to its mailing list of 2,000, but, again, the results were negligible. 
The only other tangible outcomes of the union initiative were (1) an article placed in the HERE (Hotel 
Employees, Restaurant Employees) Local 8 uni(xi newsletter, aimed at literacy students among the unicxi 
membership; and (2) expansion of the Business and Literacy Project library to include publications with 
union perspectives on training and educatiOT. 

I>espite the disappointment about this effort, some staff expressed optimism at the time of the site 
visit as a result of the new Governor's initiative in workforce training and retraining. A new program, 
'Investment in Human Capital,'* had been passed and funded by the State Legislature, and there were plans 
to conduct a workplace literacy needs study that might result in pilot projects. (According to April 1991 
correspondence from the Coalition, 5his study was conducted by the Battelle Institute aiKl Washington State 
University for the Governor's Office. The pilot projects that were fuixled are being housed at community 
colleges.) 

The experiences of WACAL's efforts to develop workplace initiatives were best summarized by 
staff (and reported in some detail here, as they are reflective of the experiences and frustrations of others 
who voiced similar concerns) as follows: 

Follow-up with both employers and service providers has been more difficult than 
anticipated, even though in many cases contact has been initiated by others, and even 
though the Project has offered materials and information on a continuous basis at no 
cost. There may be several reasons for this. From Uie business perspective, it takes a 
very long time for ideas to be implemented, especially if tliey involve revision of 
training materials and extensive involvement of staff. Businesses often consider their 
testing and training information prcprictary , and are not willing to share Uiat 
information with outsiders. They arc concerned with legal liability regarding 
screening, and there also appears to be some dcfcnsivencss and fear of being told 
they're not doing enough. Some companies are wary of publicizing their programs, 
lest employees sec ihcm as self-serving, and some arc unwilling to consider programs 
once Uicy realize it will cost time and money. There seems to be a normal progression 
wherein the Project and other sources are consulted during the eariy information- 
gathering phase. It then takes a long time for a company to decide what to do with the 
information, and, if they decide to implement a program, ihe Project might not 
necessarily be informed about it. 

In tenns of literacy service providers, a major factor is lack of time, staff, and funds to respond to 
others beyond their own funding sources and managers. Sometimes politics and competition arc factors in 
their reluctance to let others know about their partnerships with business. 

4. Welfare Reform and Literacy 

Some project staff expressed concerns about the impact of welfare reform efforts, pariiculariy 
with regard to the infusion of public assistance recipients who have been mandated to participate in 
programs. The fear is that these students, entering the system with diffencnl motivations tlian those of 
"traditional" literacy students, will lax the resources and abilities of existing tutor, trainer, and teacher 
systems. 
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For example, staff associated with the Kentucky project expressed concerns about the inherent 
differences and potential strains between literacy efforts driven by an educational orientation and those 
driven by an ecohomic development orientation. Many of tlie Kentucky students and volunteers were 
individuals who had non-economic motivations for becoming literate, such as desiring to read the Bible. 
Staff wonied that individuals who come to adult literacy through the traditional routes would be squeezed 
out if scarce resources were "targeted" for eoMiomic reasons to specific populations. Particulariy vulnerable 
in such a scenario would be the elderiy and those in isolated, rural communities. 

The Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) reported a small foray into welfare 
refonn and literacy. In response to a Coalition member (representing the Department of Employment 
Security), staff from WACAL addressed two training groups of service-providing contractors for the Family 
Independence Program (FIP) to advise them on identification of and assistance to clients with literacy 
problems. The FIP is a state program aimed at getting families off welfare by removing barriers to 
employment. WACAL concluded that there was a need for state-level coordination of written materials 
from the Department of Social and Health Services and Employment Security, to make the materials more 
accessible to their intended audience, which is more likely to have literacy problems than other segments of 
the population. Staff concluded, however, that movement in this area has been slow. 

Applying stringent sanctions against those not complying with welfare reform regulations, the 
city of Minneapolis in 1990 prioritized approximately 400 of its lowest literacy functioning adults (of 
approximately 2,000 public assistance recipients) and required their enrollment in "work readiness" 
programs. It will be worth watching this "experiment" in how a literacy system adapts to the sudden 
presence of non-voluntary students. 

In correspondence at the end of the Gannett Foundation grant, the Alabama project director 
indicated that the CoalitiOT is working with the State Department of Human Resources to plan to 
accommodate welfare mothers in literacy programs "when the new welfare legislation goes into effect." 

5 Family Literacy 

Although not defined at the time as a "family literacy" effort, the Alaska Coalition sought to 
develop within the State Librajy Division a model delivery of the Parents and Tots Reading Program for 
literacy instnicticwi. The Parents and Tots Reading Program combines adult education for parents and school 
readiness for children. While parents work one-to-one with trained peer tutors at their local library, their 
children attend a story hour. When the hour is up, parents and children sit down together, and the parents 
read their children a book. 

The Parents and Tots Reading Program was developed by the Literacy Council of Alaska and the 
Fairbanks North Star Borough Library Foundation through funds from the Slate Library Foundation and the 
Fairi>anks North Star Borough Library Foundation, The Alaska Coalition requested Literacy Challenge 
funds to develop and field test a model delivery of the program; develop a training "kit" to be made available 
to librarians; present the Parents and ToLs Reading Program at Train Uie Trainers workshops and at major 
Alaska education conferences; and disseminate materials and books for the Program. In Uie second year of 
the project, staff sought to expand upon these same activities, Tlicy hoped to see the program developed in 
at least 20 libraries. 

The Parents and Tots model was introduced at two statewide conferences and presented at each 
of the three Train the Trainers workshops conducted by project staff. 

Despite the extensive work which had been done on this reading pix^gram, and the visibility 
which the Literacy Challenge Coalition staff tried to give to it, few new programs actually developed. None 
of the materials were in use at the time of Uie site visit. Staff were at a loss to explain why the program 
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failed to take hold other than to speculate that the library system, through which the program was to be 
provided, never seemed to regard it as "their own" and hence largely ignored its availability. Library 
commitment at the state level was not in place when the proposals were devclqxid and did not emerge 
during the grant periods. 

Correspondence subsequent to the site visit indicated that funding for the Parents and Tots 
Program has been a problem since 1986. Nevertheless, the materials arc fully developed, have demonstrated 
success, and are being used in other states as the basis of family literacy projects. They remain for sale 
through the Alaska Literacy Council. 

As stated in its proposal, the Delaware Coalition for Literacy intended to develop an 
'i:tergenerational literacy model with a curriculum, objectives, and strategies. One to rtree sites were to be 
selected for field testing. The result was Projea BOND, the goals of which were to help nonrcading adults 
develop and improve reading skills, and to facilitate the creation of bonds between parents and children 
through reading activities. 

Project BOND was designed to be offered over a 12-month period in 6- week modules. High 
interest, low level adult literature is the focus of the first meeting of each week. A book, short story, or short 
novel served as a tK)n-threatening impersonal tool to bring about open discussions and to facilitate planned 
activities. Emphasis was placed on the content of the reading while basic skills were being developed. 
Curriculum and field testing occurred during the project year. DCL staff commented in closing 
correspondence with the Gannett Foundation that the curriculum developed on Project BOND had led to an 
award from the federal "Even Start" program, and that funding for a second project had been requested. 

The Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC) began to focus some of its attention in its second year on 
family literacy. In 1988, its Publicity Committee merged with the PLUS Publicity Task Force. The PLUS 
Publicity Plan involved a broad spectrum of the community (media, libraries, schools, churches, etc.) in a 
coordinated effort to promote family literacy in Nevada. Several special campaigns and events were 
conducted, such as Read-A-Thons and Read-Ins at shopping mails, contests involving youth and families, 
and programs in schools and libraries. Readers' Theater contests were also conducted in major shopping 
malls in Reno aixl Las Vegas in 1989 and 1990. Family literacy was also promoted through churches 
(literacy packets were given to clergymen, who encouraged parishioners to become involved in local literacy 
efforts, and the Lutheran Social Ministry initiated and publicized literacy programs involving Las Vegas 
parishioners); and through supcnnarkets (grocery bags were printed with messages and graphics to promote 
reading). 

One of the objectives of the NLC was to create targeted outreach programs to prevent illiteracy 
among future Nevadans, such as parents of children in Head Start and new parents using the services of 
hospital wards. In June 1987, such a program was initiated in Las Vegas. Through this program, called 
"Catch Them in the Cradle," literacy information was distributed to the parents of newborns. No 
information was collected as to its impact. 

Toward the end of the Gannett Foundation grant period, the Illinois Literacy Resource 
Development Project (ILRDP) developed an interest in family literacy issues. ILRDP was subsequently 
funded by the Jehu D and Catherine T MacAnhur Foundation to (1) survey and then document the family 
literacy programs in the state; (2) develop several formative, self-administered evaluation tools for family 
literacy provider agencies; (3) develop a family literacy curriculum resources niiinual; and (4) facilitate 
statewide coordination of family literacy programs and initiatives. 
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CHAPTER THREE "These grants reward collaboration in making practical efforts 

llllllllllllllllllllll^^ to teach adults the basic reading skills everyone needs. The 

purpose of the projects is not just to generate temporarily 
0 1 SCI 1 «1 OTI increase activity, but to establish lasting mechanismsfor 

*^ providing literacy services. " 



I 



Tom Curlcy , President, 
USA TODAY 



A, The Process 

t should be noted that this Report can only present a "snapshot" of where the 
projects were at a certain point in time. Generally, the last communications 
with project staffs were at the time they reviewed the draft documents for the 
Individual Project Reports. Several projects supplied additional information 
(sometimes including post-Gannett Foundation activities) which was 
ntcgrated into the Individual Project Reports. In some cases, post-project 
communication was with the same individuals initially associated with the 
Literacy Challenge projects; in other cases (usually where the Coaliticn was 
no longer functioning), individuals who had not been associated with tne 
original initiatives supplied the information. 

As explained previously, results and findings presented in this Report are based primarily on 
material acquired from the projects themselves through written reports and correspondence and site visit 
interviews. For the most part, we have accepted the "face value" of such information. When discrepancies 
were found, usually between original project objectives and subsequent achievements, they were noted in the 
Individual Project Reports and are repeated in this Report. 

Throughout the life of the Literacy Challenge projects, and for this Report, attempts were made to 
collect infomiation from the coalitions as to "numbers": how many individuals attended the conferences, 
workshops and training sessions; how many copies of the newsletters were distributed; how many calls came 
into the hotlines, and of these, how many were potential students and how many potential tutors; how many 
were referred, and to whom or what program; how many follow-up calls were made and what did they 
discover; how many times were the public television and radio spots run; how many fliers were distributed at 
how many sites; how many speeches were made; and what impact did any of these activities have on the 
number of adults gaining literacy skills? All these numbcn; (and more) have been sought, and whenever 
possible, included in the Individual State Reports; they arc further summarized and presented throughout this 
Report, and they are listed in detail in Appendix B. 

As slated frequenUy to tlie project directon;, the ultimate goal of the Gannett Foundation was the 
expansion of adult literacy systems. Unified leadership and improved effectiveness were regarded as two 
key tools. Gannett staff developed a standardized "Impact Report" specifically to collect information about 
policy and system activities, which each of the projecLs was asked to complete, hifomiation included 
accomplishments rclated to system capacity and size, outreach, and the pcmianence and quality of program:;. 
Project directors were asked to collect such infonnalion. 
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For example, for those with relatively straightforward objectives, such as helping to organize 
local programs, training local trainers, providing information and referral, etc., it was pointed out ihat these 
efforts should result in more services for adult learners. Such results would be quantifiable if appropriate 
records were developed and maintained. Projects designed to help local providers diversify their services 
could also be measured in terms of the niunber of learners who received services and who would not have 
received them otherwise. Reduction in turnover of volunteers and tutors would help expand the system by 
letting future recruitment focus on adding rather than replacing participants — again, producing numbers 
which would show the systemic impact of the projects. 

By the spring of 1988 Gannett Foundation staff had developed **project descriptions," including 
the kinds of **products" to be generated by each of the projects. Information was being collected through the 
impact reports. It was hoped that this standardized information would clarify the projects' impact on system 
capacity and size, outreach, pennanence, and quality of the programs. 

Nevertheless, for the most part, numbers reported by the projects are particularly "soft" in that 
there was no way to make independent assessments of the accuracy of the state-supplied data; and also in 
that the capacity of the various statewide systems to collect and analyze numbers varied significandy from 
state to state, ranging from states where virtually no firm data were collected, such as Mississippi and 
Alabama, to states with comprehensive computer-based systems in place, such as Indiana and Minnesota. 
Without a comprehensive statewide data collection capacity, no solid COTClusions can be made regarding 
literacy efforts or even the full impact of the Literacy Challenge grant activities. Further, as is well known, 
the adult literacy systems are inlierently complex, with many forms and levels of service delivery. Keeping 
track of the various programs and their activities is a major undertaking. 

Another complicating factor is that what in fact one finds "in the field" is that the collection of 
numbers is not high on anyone's list. Adult literacy service providers (like almost all other service 
providers), almost by temperament, are not much interested in, or impressed by, numbers. Record keeping 
is laborious and nowhere near so gratifying as providing a service to a willing and eager student or tutor. 
Hence, even with the best of intentions, and knowing that the collection of "hard" information was important 
to the Gannett Foundation, most of the projects fell behind on their data collection efforts. 

In many instances the Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge projects were not able to meet all 
of the goals and objectives which tiiey had sc: for themselves. Although understanding these shortfalls is not 
for the faint of heart, learning from the "failures" is as important as learning from the "successes," and hence 
both are included in the Individual Project Reports and in this Report. 

In a few cases, there were significant discrepancies between reported successful accomplishments 
and the realities which appeared in subsequent correspondence or during the site visit. While information 
provided on paper can be obfuscating, individuals in a face-to-facc interview responding to direct questions 
are more likely to give direct answers; hence, site visits to projects can play an important role for a funding 
source to really know what is going on inside an initiative. Such discrepancies, when found, are noted in this 
Report and in the Individual Project Reports; why they occurred, if known, is also reported. It can be said in 
general, however, that most of the proposed activities and goals were responsibly pursued by the projects; 
and that, even in many cases where not all goals and objectives were met, staff made good faith efforts to 
meet their contractual obligations. 

It should be noted that the Gannett Foundation staff were diligent in reaching out lo the project 
directors through frequent letters and memos as well as through the convening of the total group on three 
occasions, in August and November 1987 and August 1988. 
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B. Influencing Variables 

1. Diversity of Aspirations and Achievements 

As stated in correspcMiclence from Christy Bulkeley in December 1990: *i continue to be 
mystified at how to explain the vibrancy, the substance, the difference among these [projects],..then I 
remember the bulbs I planL..needing to put down roots...one staiting from a big bulb, one from a handful of 
seeds." 

Among the most striking aspects of the overall Literacy OiaUenge grants program was the sheer 
diversity of the initiatives undertaken by the statewide coalitions. (See Appendix A for a comprehensive 
listing of all projects' goals and objectives.) This diversity in aj^roach obviously led to even greater 
diversity in results. Outcomes were influenced by many variables. Of major importance was the magnitude 
of the complexity, the "stretch" of the initial effort; that is, many of the states proposed generic goals for 
which they could subsequently claim success, such as "expansion of awareness of adult literacy," "enhanced 
networking activities," and "increasing student and tutor involvement " Given the availability of the Gannett 
Foundation targeted funds for c«ie or two years, it was not hard to reflea progress in meeting goals such as 
these. Other aspirations, however, were not so easily attained or demonstrated. 

For example, the Indiana project (lALC) attempted several interesting "risky" ventures. One was 
to develop a quality control process over thu use of its "Research Cadre," a compiling of literacy experts 
who could bj??accessed to provi(te consultarit, supportive services. The concept of the Resource Cadre itself 
was a targeted effort to expand die resources available to the growing number of local coalitions which were 
developing in Indiana. Included in the plans of Uie vCoalition was the collection of information which would 
allow them to eventually evaluate the quality and cost of the services being provided by the Cadre members. 
They hoped to be able to ai^ly some standards and guidelines to Uie fees charged, and the quality of services 
provided. In the long run, tiiis proved impractical, primarily because they did not have any formal authority 
to require Uie information from either die provider or Uie recipient of services, or to regulate the fee structure 
being used by any individual. The lALC was able to computerize the Cadre database and has further refined 
it in terms of Uie categories under which services and Cadre members ars listed. 

Similariy, the Indiana project hoped to develop a "model coalition" as a guide for the formation 
of new local initiatives. They developed some criteria and materials but never completed or demonstrated 
such a model. Staff indicated that it was impossible to further Uie initiative beyond a certain point because 
they had no real leverage (or incentive) to push its adoption among programs. Attempts to "persuade" 
programs to follow Uie "model" were not particularly successful. 

And finally, an ambitious evaluation and database plan proposed by Uie lALC was derailed by 
political decisions outside the project's sphere of influence. (This is discussed in more detail below in 
Section C, Operating Environments.) 

All Uirce of these initiatives reflected initial staff optimism about their ability to accomplish 
complicated and difficult tasks. They were not alone in "biting off more Uian Uiey could chew " but like 
many oUiers who did, Uiey nevertheless accomplished a great deal. (Sec Appendix B.) And Uiey learned 
lessons from what did not work as well as from what did. 

Assessing Uie relative "successes" and "failures'* of the projects must lake into consideration Uie 
differences in Uie "risk" factor undertaken by some of the projects compared to others. Similar to Uie issue 
discussed above, not only were some of Uic specific goals of some payects less "standard" than oUiers, but 
an additional element of uncertainly was introduced when the focus was, for exjimple, upon hard-to-reach 
populations using nontradilional meUiods of outreach. Both Rhode Island and Connecticut attempted to 
reach high-risk populations through unconventional, unusual efforts; both were able to achieve some 
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successes but were stymied in iheir overall efforts. New Mexico, which was somewhat more successful in 
its efforts to reach Indian pueblo populations, also had its problems. 

Yet another important factor was the complexity of the state activities themselves. That is, in 
some of the states, adult literacy was itself a relatively embryonic or small effort. Hence, the infusion of the 
Gaimett Foundation funds represented a major ''shot in the arm," the effects of which were readily 
discernible. Such projects included New Mexico, Mwjissippi, Alabama, and Puerto Rico. In other states, 
such as California, Washington, and Minnesota, thpladult literacy system was well established and complex 
at the time of the Literacy Challenge. New York,ibr example, had multiple funding sources, a range of 
institutions offering literacy services, a wide variety of programs designs and instructional approaclies, and a 
diverse student population. / 

The environment in New York State differed from most of the other states in the extensiveness of 
literacy-related activity and awareness which already existed at the time of the proposal. Unlike others, there 
was little interest in "expanding awareness,'' "program expansion,'' or "expanding resources" as primary 
goals, since it was believed that other efforts had already made significant progress toward these goals. 
Rather, the project sought to influence public policy at the state level through the articulation of goals and 
objectives for literacy development, identified through a "grassroots" process. Hence, the activities of the 
project were quite cOTcretc: convening of local caucuses, leading to a statewide convention, and the 
development of a set of prioritiz^cd recommendations for future activities. Less concrete (and less 
successful) was the expectation that the outcome of this process (the recommendations themselves) would 
influence policy makers at the state level. 

Virtually without exception, the recipients of the Gannett Foundation grants felt that the funds 
had been instrumental in allowing the state to make significant strides in developing adult literacy services. 
Even in states where adult literacy was relatively well established, as in Indiana, staff indicated that the 
impact of the grant had provided a major "boost" to the adult literacy system. 

2. Real and Perceived Barriers 

Virtually all of the slates felt uniquely burdened by both real and perceived geographic barriers to 
reaching tutors and students. For example, Tennessee is "composed of three regions and Nashville." Illinois 
is Chicago plus everywhere else. Nevada is Reno, Las Vegas, and everywhere else. In some instances, 
thCvSe differences arc reflective of mral versus urban conditions. In Illinois, for example, there is a sense that 
Chicago has substantially different problems than those faced by virtually everj' other area in the stale. 
Among the slates most troubled by the impact of geographic and regional (and population) differences was 
Alaska. It is not surprising that in Alaska the weather also played a major role in what is or is not 
accomplished. 

These differences and challenges were parliculariy revealed by the GanneU Foundation 
requirement that the projects be statewide in nature. It is inicresling lo note in the proposal materials how 
frequently these statewide initiatives were described by the proposal writers as "fin;t time" efforts, or efforts 
which had been preceded by failed efforts. The popularity of scmie of the more generic tasks and activities, 
such as the development of provider directories, hotlines, and newsletters, reflects the difflcully of 
transferring sophisticated technology and/or techniques from community to community. 

State lines have an arbiirary and capricious quality, noi necessarily reflective of the similarities or 
differences of the people living within those lines. Hence, ihe needs of individuals living in a rural section of 
Kentucky may be far more similar to those of a rural section t>f Tennessee than lo those of their fellow 
Kentucky cili/cn living in Frankfort (the site of the Kentucky Foundation (or Lilenicy, Inc.) Hence, it may 
be more reasonable to stress statewide initiatives for some specific tasks wliilc recognizing that statewide 
application of others may be neither reasonable nor successful. 
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In those instances in which the goals of the project were more modest in geographic intent, as for 
example Connecticut, other dangers were present. At least a statewide effort can command the notice of 
poweiful influences and bring considerable attention to the intention of the effort even if it is less than 
successful. Projects operating on a smaller level within cities or communities can easily be lost and/or 
ignored. 

Other types of barriers and limitations were identified by the projects. These included (1) 
individual differences among various literacy providers which affected their ability and/or willingness to 
access and use training and materials; (2) the high costs of developing, reproducing, and disseminating 
materials (particularly videotapes); and (3) difficulties in accomplishing curricula development within 
projea time frames. 

3« The Role of Individuals 

The dedication and skills of board and staff members played a significant role in all of the 
projects funded by the Gannett Foundation. Individual leadership played a major role in the ability to gamer 
support from senior government officials, volunteers, and community organizations such as churches, 
corporations, and small businesses. The role of the project directors was particularly challenging in that they 
had to pursue funds as well as conduct project activities. 

There were instances in which those individuals who had been responsible for the preparation of 
a funded proposal were "lost" somewhere along the way, either voluntarily or as a result of changes outside 
of their control. When an individual who has been critical to the conduct of a project is no longer involved, 
it can affect the overall fate of the project In New Mexico, for example, the loss of the original project 
director was mitigated by two factors — her replacement with someone who had been associated with the 
initiative during ihe outgoing director's tenure; and the ongoing stability of the Board of Directors. In 
Indiana, where there also had been a turnover of individuals associated with the project, the ^Vision" of the 
original initiators had been successfully passed onto the subsequent leadership. Hence, although the 
proposal writere were no longer on the scene, remaining staff attributed the relative stability and solidity of 
the Coalition to the strength of the original developers. In the case of Nevada, loss of the original project 
director resulted in a slowdown of project activity, although the new project director was on board at the 
time of the site visit. In other cases, for example Rhode Island, loss of the project director resulted in a 
significant loss in the activity level of the project; and in at least one case, Washington, the staff turnover 
resulted in changes in the commimienLs io, and priorities of, the project. 

4. Goals and Fundraising 

There was one basic discrepancy between the goals and objectives of the Foundation and the 
activities believed by the projects to be most important. The goals and objectives of the Foundation were 
most cleariy slated in the remarks made at the time of the first awards by individuals such as Eugene EX)rscy 
and Tom Curiey, and by the language used in the Gannett Foundation news releases announcing the awards. 
These Foundation goals can best be summarized as "to establish lasting mechanisms for providing literacy 
services; to develop innovative state-level projects to permanently expand adult literacy services; and to 
make adult literacy services and resources pcmiancnily available in all pans of a state." It is also accurate to 
say that these goals associated with permanent system expansion were emphasized id writing and verbally 
on several occasions by Gannett Foundation staff. Even in the last a)ncluding correspondence associated 
with the announcement of the Bonus Grants, projects were reminded: **Rcmcmbcr, tlie result wc arc looking 
for is permanent expansion of the adult literacy system and involvement of more volunteers with it." 

Nevertheless, in miuiy cases, this directive for long-lenn, permanent expansion became 
secondary to the pressing daily needs and challenges of the projects. Tlie complexity of tasks which any 
successful project needed to accomplish was daunting: board development and nurturance; resolution of 
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coalition "turf * issues; staff and consultant management and maintenance; specific project tasks; ftindraising; 
dealing with "political" issues; pcrsonalities...the list goes on and on. Small wonder that some of the projects 
were not able to keep all of these "balls" juggled in the air. In some cases a lapse meant a goal or objective 
was not achieved. In other cases, where ftindraising and resource development were not aggressively 
pursued, the ability of the initiative itself to survive was damaged, sometimes fatally. 

No other issue was as important to each project as the resolution of its ftiture ftinding base. And 
yet several of the projects operated as though ftinding would somehow emerge if they merely successftilly 
accomplished their project goals and objectives. Moreover, the assertive fundraising and resource 
develc^ment efforts which are usually necessary to obtain ftinding (from either public or private sources) 
require skills which sOTie of the project staff did not possess. In other words, many (if not most) of the 
projects did not contain an entrepreneurial element. Even in those cases where materials or skills had been 
developed which could be maiiceted, there was little success in doing so. 

One of the outcomes which the GanneU Foundation was particulaily interested in seeing 
develq)ed within the projects was their capacity to develop services and products for which at least a partial 
fee could be charged. Through such reimbursement, it was hoped that several of the projects could become 
more self-sufficient and less dependent upon outside ftmding. All of the projects were verbally encouraged 
to pursue this strategy, and some held significant potential for doing so. Those which seemed most likely to 
be successful were (1) projects with unique program components potentially transferable to other sites (such 
as CcMinecticut and I^iode Island); (2) those with strong training and/or technical assistance capacities from 
which other sites could learn (such as Minnesota); and (3) those which developed strong documents and 
materials (such as Illinois and Kentucky). 

The Illinois Literacy Resource Development Project (ILRDP) did indeed develop products (four 
major "how to" manuals) with an eye to eventual revenue, both from sales and from fees charged for the 
technical assistance which they hoped to provide in concert with the manuals. Despite the fact that their 
prices were reasonable ($12 for three of the manuals and $15 for the fourth, the business-related manual), 
there was only modest success in selling the documents (marketed mostly by making them available at 
conferences and advertising through newsletters). Staff did not consider or pursue the possibility of 
marketing the manuals through a commercial publisher. This was indeed unfortunate for others outside the 
state (the materials were extensively distributed within Illinois), as the materials were extremely well duae 
and potentially usefxil. As in other states, the market for fee-based technical assistance adult literacy services 
had not developed in Illinois. 

The Massachusetts project (MCAL) identified the increase and broadening of iLs financial base as 
a primary objective in its second year of funding. Among other strategies (for example, approaching 
foundations and writing proposals), the Coalition concentrated on rccruimienl campaigns, with the hope of 
expanding membership to a minimum of 1 ,500 individual, family, program, agency, and corporate members. 
The plan was to provide membership categories with different benefits associated with different levels of 
financial sponsorehip. Unfortunately, while membership was increased over the two yeare of the Ganneu 
Foundation funding (from approximately 3(X) to approximately 500), revenue generated by the average $10 
dues fee (reduced even lower for students) was inadequate to sustain program activity. 

Basically, with only a few exceptions, the hope of the Gannett Foundation that the projects would 
move in the direction of fees, ass(x:iated witli services, materials, or technical assistance activities, did not 
materialize. Three important reasons contributed to this relative failure. 

First, as a general principle, the projects' staffs and Boards almost without exception gave 
relatively liule attention to the warnings by the Foundation that funds were finite and that alternative means 
of continued funding needed to be pursued during the life of the grant Rather, as referciKed above, there 
seemed to be a sense that if their work werc successful, additional funds "would come from somewhere." 
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This pervasive altitude, coupled with the understandable desire to address the immediate day-to-day needs of 
service and program delivery, resulted in the most common scenario: funds for continuation after the 
Gannett grant were rarely considered until the end neaied. Fees as a source of ongoing funding v/as no more 
vigorously contemplated than other avenues. 

From a "marketing" perspective, yet another reascHi for the lack of fee-based r&venue activity was 
that project staff had no real sense of how to go about putting a dollar value on their services and/or 
products. This in turn was coupled with a double-edged skepticism about whether anyone would want to 
pay for their service and whether anyone should. Obviously, few (if any) individuals go into the adult 
literacy field to make money; rather, there is a history and ethic of voluntecrism which makes "selling" of 
one's program or services an unfamiliar, and by some perceptions, distasteful, process. These coricems and 
attitudes become particularly complex and troubling in dealing with the coqx)rate seaor, where the "bottom 
line" of cost to the employer becomes a point to be negotiated and hammered out from a business, rather 
than -a human services, basis. Most literacy providers are not used to "hammering." 

And finally, even those projects and staff who were able to develop strong materials with high 
potential for transferability and disseminaticxi, were not versed on how to go about mariceting the availability 
of their materials. The comprehensive documents developed by the Illinois project (referenced above) are a 
good example of this phenomenon. The Illinois project staff had presented information about their materials 
at regional, statewide, and national conferences in hopes of selling them. In addition, they made marketing 
of the documents a primary activity in their Gannett Foundation Bonus grant application (which was not 
funded). When neither of these two options woriced out, they were stymied in developing other options. 
The pressures of day-to-day activities and cc«icem for large-scale additional funding to replace the Gannett 
Foundation funds, overtook ihcm, and they turned their attention away from fee-based revenue. 

There was some hope that fees might be generated by the dissemination of information or 
technical assistance associated with the activities of those projects which addressed special populations. For 
example, one of the components of the Minnesota project (MALC), led by the state's Learning Disabilities 
Association (LDA), involved the development of resource materials for teachers and volunteers who woric 
with adults affected by both illiteracy and learning disabilities. A scries of teacher handbooks was 
developed, and staff made efforts to disseminate the materials nationally, with some success. Nevertheless, 
although inquiries came from more than 40 slates, LDA staff reported that no significant income from the 
distribution of the materials had been generated. 

Similarly, efforts of four collaborating organizations in Kentucky (the Kentucky Foundation for 
Literacy, Inc., the Governor's Literacy Commission, the State Dcpanmenl of Education, and Kentucky 
Educational Television) produced two scries of videotapes and associated materials for tutor training and 
organizational development. These materials have been used as training resources both within and outside 
the Slate, although, again, staff reported that only very limited revenue (a few hundred dollars) was 
generated. 

The Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) had some hope of mariceting on a fee- 
for-scrvice basis the materials and skills they had developed in the area of woricforce literacy. WACAL 
focused considerable effort and attention on workforce issues during its two years of Gannett Foundation 
funding, including the convening of a statewide conference targeted lo business involvement with literacy, 
the development of a workplace reading list, ihe conduct of a business and literacy survey, and the compiling 
of an annotated bibliography listing materials in the WACAL Business and Literacy Project resource library. 
At the conclusion of the Literacy Challenge, some of the business and literacy functions were continued by 
Washington Literacy (a Coalition member), and a fee structure was indeed established for organizations 
requesting more formal consulting services. Subsequent correspondence, however, indicated that there was 
no significant response to this approach. 
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At the time of the site visit, those interviewed indicated how disappointed they had been with 
their lack of progress in developing a referral system software marketing plan (based on their hotline 
system). Staff had hoped to identify a software manufacturtngAnarkeiing partner who would help them 
tiransfer the system to other potential users, primarily other states. They cmcluded that the initiative had 
proven too time-consuming to [xirsue and hence was not developed. 

5. Cooperative/Collaborative Process 

A key element of the Literacy Challenge grants program was the requirement that the projects be 
coalitions and cooperative efforts. This directive clearly encouraged poieniially competing agencies to work 
together both in submitting the original proposals and in actually implementing the work. In fact, this aspect 
of the initiative seemed to work exceedingly well. Even in those states which did not receive a grant during 
the first year of competition, respondents frequently indicated that the requirement to submit a single, 
cooperative bid allowed — ^indeed forced — them to woiic together in ways which, in many cases, had never 
been done before. It is also important to recognize the importance of the size of the grants. In many of these 
states, in the field of adult literacy services, the potential availability of $100,000 over a one-year period (and 
in some instances, continuation funds) was the equivalent of a small fortune (albeit one which quickly 
shrank when applied to the many needs and aspirations of state-level activities). The money was a powerful 
tool in bringing together disparate groups. 

At times, however, the strategy also set the stage for potential, subsequent problems which 
emerged for sOTie states even after they had successfully won their grant In many cases, there was little 
preparation for real coalition functioning; that is, the organizaticMis and individuals had little experience with 
creating and sustaining a coalition. This issue — how to forge coalition efforts which arc sustainable over 
time — raised several provocative issues around "turf," "mission," and competition for scarce resources. 

Strategies from the projects themselves for minimizing the difficulties associated witii 
collaborations included (1) input through inter-agency, inter-organizational planning; (2) needs assessments 
to determine the best approaches for sharing resources; and (3) increased feedback to revised materials and 
training, with the expectation that training must be practical and direct. 

An example of one of tiic more complicated efforts to develop a cooperative, collaborative 
initiative was the Connecticut project, LINC. In tiiis case, a Govemor-appoinied 28-mcmber Coalition for 
Literacy (diverse in nature iiselO associated witii tiie Slate Education Department of Education, fonncd an 
alliance with the Bridgeport Mayor's Commission on Adult Literacy (anotiier diverse group), tiie Bridgeport 
Board of Education, and Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance (IMA), a coalition of 26 Black ministers 
and their respective churches. In other words, a complicated coalition existed at the stale level, which 
interfaced wiUi a complicated collaboration at tiic city level, which in tum interfaced with a complicated, 
loose network at tiie local level. 

In fact, \hc statewide and city wide coalitions played virtually no nolc in the actual conduct of tlic 
project; the role of tlie IMA, however, was critical. More Uian most of the oUier projects, the outcome of tiiis 
project depended highly on tiie strategic interaction of its individual pieces to make a successful whole. The 
project was designed lo function as a self-contained system. Key components included (1) tiie ministers, and 
tiie degree to which \i)oy were willing to endorse and promote the program; (2) tiie liaisons, as tiie 
individuals who had lo carry out the momentum begun by tiio ministers and facilitate the actual process of 
accessing tiie literacy systems; (3) tiie LINC Coordinator who was the literacy systems' "face" to the black 
ministers, liaisons, and congregations; (4) tiie Literacy Specialist, who assessed the students and assigned 
tiiem to an appropriate tutor, and (5) tiie Literacy Volunteer who provided tiic tutor training. Each of tiicse 
played a vital role in the network, and the absence or signi ficanl diminution of any of these roles could 
change, and even potentially destroy, tiie networic. 
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This project produced mixed results. There was a general sense that the project did indeed reach 
individuals who, without the encouragement of the ministers and the church liaisons, would not otherwise 
have reached out for services. The number of such individuals was not so gK^at as initially hoped at the start 
of the project, but nevertheless were sufficient to indicate that the approach had merit At least some black 
students and tutors were added to the system. 

Most disappointing was the fact that the IMA did not take over the functions of Project LINC at 
the conclusicMi of the Gannett Foundation initiative. In retrospect, staff realized that the IMA was not an 
entity per se, but rather a loo5;e network of organizations (which happened to be churches). Moreover, 
although the President of the IMA indicated strong personal and institutional support for the activities and 
intentions of the effort, he did not believe that financial support could be garnered from the resources of the 
IMA itself ("churches are full of poor people"). Absent the absorption of project activities by the IMA, and 
in the face of massive statewide and ciiywide budget deficits, the initiative disappeared after the cessaiicMi of 
Gannett Foundation funds. 

C. Operating Environments 

1. Politics and InstituHonaJization 

Among the most important variables influencing the outcomes of the projects was the political 
environment within which they operated. The location of the project alcMig the continuum of public/private 
sponsorship was of particular significance. (See Table 3.) Eleven of the projects were housed within some 
branch of state government, with an additional two located in state universities. The most frequent 
government location was within the Departments of Education (e.g., California, Connecticut, and 
Mississippi), followed by Library Services (e.g, Alabama and Nevada). Because of the statewide 
coordination requirement of the Literacy Challenge grants program, most of the projects located in state 
agencies found themselves involved to varying extents with their Office of the Govemor, some were the 
focal points of Governors' wives interests. A smaller group (eight) were awarded to already existing 
501(c)(3) nonprofit organizations (for example, Alaska, New Mexico, and Minnesota); as a caveat, however, 
some of the nonprofits actually worked so intimately with slate government as to be almost 
indistinguishable, as, for example, the New York State Literacy Council. Each of these **locations" had 
pluses and minuses for the Challenge grantees. 

a. Location Within a State Agency, The greatest benefit associated with being located within a 
state agency was the relatively high probability that at least some, even if not all, of the activities generated 
by the available Gannett Foundation funds would be picked up and continued after the end of the project. In 
the optimal instances, not only were activities picked up by the agency, but staff were as well. This was 
particularly tnie if the project staff had been associated with the agency before the award of Foundation 
funds. Such was the case of the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALC), a project located in the Education 
Department In its early phase (1983-1986), the lALC was a Governor's task force. Then, in October 1986, 
the Coalition became an official slate entity under a statute of the Indiana General Assembly. It is actually 
an administrative partnership among the Indiana Dcparunent of Education, the Governor's Voluntary Action 
Program, and the Indiana State Library. Its org;mizationaI mission is to provide state leadership which 
encourages and supports local efforts to eliminate illiteracy among adulLs. 

AlUiough the level of activity associated witli adult literacy was somewhat reduced after the 
grants core functions, ahd the individual who was providing them, remained within the state agency. No 
continuity, and only a little momentum » had been lost ai the lime of ihe site visit (conducted after the 
conclusion of the project). 
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The Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC), which was developed in response to the availability of the 
Gannett Foundation funds, was located at the Nevada State Library and Archives. It quickly gained the 
Governor's attention (the Governor's wife presiding at its Open House in July 1987) and then developed 
executive and legislative initiatives. Although the executive initiative was slowed by the Governor's 
campaign for U.S. Senate (which was successful), the new Governor indicated agreement witk ' it. The 
qjportunity to develop and submit a prqx)sal for a Literacy Oiallcnge grant was a significant impetus for a 
coordinated effort amwig government and voUmteer organizations. By their own accounting, preparation of 
the proposal resulted, for the first time, in the coming together of representatives firom a broad cross section 
of those concerned with literacy to discuss a statewide literacy agency and to identify and prioritize 
immediate and long-temi goals. The Nevada Literacy Coalition was the only project funded by the Garmett 
Foundation Literacy Challenge for more than two years. 

The Nevada project was successful in lobbying the Nevada Legislature for funds to be earmarked 
within the Library system. Upon receipt of such funds, and the implied mandate, the Library agency 
absorbed the project staff and activities. Adult literacy is now a **pemianent" staff line within the agency. 
As a coalition with public and private partners, the NLC was able to gain and maintain the interest and 
support of the Governor. In this example, the **project" was "institutionalized" into the ongoing tasks and 
responsibilities of the state agency. 

The Nevada Coalition staff regarded the development of a Foundation for Literacy in Nevada in 
1990 as one of their major accomplishments. As described in their Year 2 proposal, the motivating intent 
was to "develop an entity (distinctly reflecting a private sector ami of the Coalition) and mechanism for 
receiving, monitoring, and expending of funds received from private sector individuals and organizations/' 
To create the Foundation, the Coalition had to explore its feasibility with the Nevada Bar Association, the 
State Attorney General's Office, the Governor's Office, and other involved public and private organizations. 
Among others, the Coalition hoped that the Foundation could capture United Way funds. With an optimism 
shared by several other stale coalitions, staff wrote in their Year 2 proposal; "It is expected that there will be 
a groundswell of financial support for literacy activities on the local level once the Literacy Project is in full 
operation." 

Although the greatest advantage to being located within a stale agency is the poienlial for long- 
term stability of both staff lines and adult literacy activities, potential disadvantages exist as well. 

The most negative feature of being located within a state agency is the relative lack of control 
over the environment. Adult literacy issues must compete for attention even within the agency and hence 
are quite vulnerable to the attitudes and decisions of the existing commissioner or superintendent toward 
adult literacy. In some instances, turnover in key leadership positions during the conduct of the G;mneu 
Foundation grant resulted in diminution of project visibility and aspirations, as senior-level agency staff 
turned their attention to other issues of higher priority to the new leadership. Slate agency staff must be 
aUenlive to the "mission" of their agency, and that mission has been defined and is located within the context 
of other bureaucratic entities. Hence, there arc institutional barriers to what staff may or may not do to 
further their project interests and activities. 

For example, those projects located within slate agencies had lilllc recourse when funds became 
scarce or priorities changed beyond their own agency at the state level. In times ol* fiscal uncertainly, 
commitments and understandings can chimge; projects can become burdensome and secondary to other 
priorities. Today's "darling" can quickly become tomorrow's superfluous expense. When this happens to a 
program within a state agency, it is unlikely that staff will be encouraged, or perhaps even allowed, to use 
their time searching for funds from other sources. It is more likely tliat they will be assigned to otiicr duties 
more in line with higher priorities and/or available state funds. 
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The fate of the Alabama Literacy Coalition demonstrated the fragility of government funding. 
Facing severe fiscal deficits, the state scaled back its commitment to continuation of the Coalition. Unable 
to raise funds firom other sources, the ALC atropliied despite the continued interest of the Director of 
Alabama Public Library Service. 

The process of projea faltering was documented in the ALC's newsletters. In January 1989, 
"Desey (Director of the Alabama Public Library Service) to list Coalition in 1989 APLS Budget Request If 
the legislature approves this item, the Coalition will become a permanent state-supported program"; in 
Febmary, the Coalition petitions its supporters to write to the state legislature to indicate Coalition support; 
in May. **Literacy legislation is introduced" and the Coalition reports the rejection of its Gannett Foundation 
Bonus grant prc^x)sal; and in June, the Coalition finally reports, **The future of the Coalition is in jeopardy. 
The budget for the APLS has been cut drastically. The Agency cannot assume the fiscal responsibility for 
continuing the Coalition." 

Also raised by some of the government sponsored projects' staff were partisan issues. In some 
states (for example. New Mexico and Alabama) the leadership in the Governor's Office was not the same 
political party as that of the legislative majority. In such cases, sUong politically-based endorsement frc»n 
one **side" can introduce real problems based on large-scale in-fighiing for political power and influence. 

This potential for in-fighting is not limited solely to the public sector, it can also extend to the 
public-private arena. In one interesting example, the New Mexico Governor, highly visible in his support of 
the Gannett Foundation grantee, announced his intention to implement a very unpopular business tax the 
week before a joint ftmdraising event was to occur on behalf of the adult literacy coalition. Although the 
New Mexico Coalition is a nonprofit organization outside government influence, this political decision and 
action directly affected the Coalition. Coalition staff had to scramble to hold business-based commitments. 

Literacy in Nevada was a popular issue which made for strong political interest during the life of 
the Gannett Foundation grant. Over the course of the grant. Governor Bryan was elected to the Senate, 
making (along with Harry Reid) two Senators committed to literacy in the state; and the new Governor, 
Robert Miller, maintained the support for literacy. The experience of the Nevada Coalition presented an 
interesting story in the pluses and minuses associated with this political desirability. 

The Coalition's successful efforts to ^^institutionalize" itself witliin state government had set the 
stage for an unforeseen event. At the time of the site visit, the project was undergoing considerable su-ess 
associated with the recent loss of the original project director, and the subsequent three months of vacancy in 
the director's position. The original project director had worked closely with the head of the State Library 
and Archives to obtain legislative approval and funding to pcnnanently house the Literacy Coalition within 
state govemment (sought primarily as a means to stabilize funding). An unintended consequence occurred, 
however. One of the first things that the Governor did when the two staff positions became state-supported 
was to replace the original project director with a political appointment. This unexpected tum of events left 
everyone associated with the Coalition somewhat stunned since the original project director has been well 
liked and was thoroughly grounded in literacy issues. The new project director did not have an adult literacy 
background and was engaged in visiting literacy programs to leam about their histories and priorities. In 
sum, having succeeded in joining slate government, the project became subject to slate decision making. 

Reflecting the Coalition's new status, a new 25-mcmber Governor's Literacy Coalition Advisory 
Council was fomied in December 1989. According to staff, the Council played no role in the selection of 
the new Coalition Coordinator. This **moder* of slate inslilutionali/alion was an interesting contrast to that 
of the New Mexico Coalition for Literacy (NMCL), which had determined that t(K) close an association with 
state govemment was not advisable. Looking to a broad base of funding, tlie NMCL perceived that close 
association with any political entity might endanger Uie neutrality and objectivity which the CoaUtion needed 
to survive (as demonstrated by the story above). 
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Having been sponsored by the Mississippi Slate Department of Educaticm, the Mississippi 
Literacy Coalition was funded by the Gannett Foundation for one year. At the end of that time. Coalition 
activities waned Two other entities had emerged during the life of the Coalition which overtook and 
surpassed it in literacy activities: The Governor's Office of Literacy and the Mississippi Literacy 
Foundation. 

Sparked in part by the original (Year 1 ) Gannett Foundation application process, and by ongoing 
Literacy Coalition activities, adult literacy enjoyed considerable attention in Mississippi from the Governor 
and his wife. This interest, based on concerns about the link between adult literacy and economic well-being 
(and a recommendation from Uie Literacy Coalition), culminated in the creation of the Governor's Office for 
Literacy in September 1988, established to serve as the Governor's coordinating office for all public and 
private activities dealing wiUi Uie problem of adult functional illiteracy. Dr. Karl Haigler, a nationally 
known literacy expert, was recruited to direct the Office's activities. The Office was not particularly 
involved in the Literacy Challenge grant activities. Rather, described as a coordinating umbrella over all of 
Uie state's literacy efforts, \hc Office saw as its mandates the setting of policy and the establishment of 
standards of accountability and effectiveness. It was also to provide assistance in program management to 
the Mississippi Literacy Foundation. VISTA Volunteers (35 requested; 25 assigned) worked under the 
supervision of the Office. 

In addition, in September 1988, Uie Governor's wife, Julie Mabus, began the process of 
establishing Uie Mississippi Literacy Foundation, a nonprofit 501(c)(3), for Uie purpose of raising monies 
from private sources. The establishment jf the Foundation eventually attracted statewide and national 
attention from coqx^rations and foundations. (Early donations came from Proctor and Gamble, as well as 
from private individuals; a $250,(XX) tractor-trailer rig for conversion into a mobile basic skills technology 
laboratory was donated to Uie Foundation by Frito-Lay.) From Uie start, Uie Foundation woriccd wiUi Uie 
Governor's Office for Literacy and \i)c Literacy Coalition to identify short-range and long-range needs of Uie 
stale, promoting collaborations, innovatioas, and public/private partnerships. 

When Uie time came to submit a Bonus Grant proposal to the Gannett Foundation, a decision was 
made Uiat Uie applicaiit would be Uie Mississippi Literacy Foundation raUicr Uian Uie Literacy Coalition (or 
Uic State Dcparunent of Education. The decision refiected Uie shifting role.? and responsibilities of Uie three 
entities. Since the priorities of the Foundation werc not necessarily those of Uie original Literacy Coalition 
(which focussed on Uie development and dissemination of tutor intervention models), a new set of initiatives 
was proposed as Bonus activities. The Bonus application was not f;mded. 

In Uiis particular instance, the availability of Uie Gannett Foundation funds came at a time of high 
political receptivity to Uie issues of adult literacy, especially those associated with Uie link between 
individual literacy and macro-level (state) economic well-being, Mississippi was cleariy poised on Uie brink 
of investing in literacy initiatives, as demonstrated by the creation of Uie Governor's Office for Literacy, Uie 
recniitment and hiring of Dn Haigler, and Uic incoqx)ratia«i of Uie Mississippi Literacy Foundation. What 
Uie Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge grant did was to initially mobilize individuals and organizations 
to woric together toward statewide solutions. In a sense, Uie momentum then overtook and surpassed the 
activities associated with Uie initial effort. 

To summari/ij, one of Uie greatest potential values in being located wiUiin a slai'j agency is Uie 
possibility of long-lemi stability. Tlie stability is fragile, however, and subject to changes in leadership, 
priorities, and funds. 

In spite of disadvantages such as some of those described above, grantees rccogni/iJd Uie inherent 
value of an initiative which enjoys Uie complete endorsement and support of a powerful political entity. 
Particulariy for Uiose housed witliin state agencies, and therefore accusuimcd to bureaucratic environments, 
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the most coveted support was thai directly associated with the Governor, a Governor's surrogate such as the 
Governor's wife, a Governor's Office, a high-level. Governor-convened Advisory or Task Force group, or 
influential legislative leaders. Knowing of such arrangements in some of the Literacy Challenge states, staff 
from one project poignantly commented that their Governor had no wife whom ihcy could petition. 

In a variation on public sector sponsorship (in this case, the state's Dcpanmcnt of Education), one 
project made extensive use of a consulting fimn to conduct project activities. The California Alliance for 
Literacy (CAL) is an ad hoc volunteer group led by the State Director of Education and the State Librarian. 
As such, it is mainly an inter-govemmental agency association without paid staff. The consulting firm, SRA 
Associates, was contracted by CAL to (1) develop and produce two Information and Referral Dirxjctories; (2) 
conduct workshc^s providing technical assistance to community-based organizations; and (3) handle all 
logistics including promotion and reservations. 

No other state reUed so heavily on consultants to perform project activities. The implications of 
using an '^outside" resource such as SRA should be considered. In this case, the work done was generally 
regarded as excellent; unfortunately, subsequent ''institutionalization" of the products into internal operations 
at the conclusion of the consultant contract was not so successful For example, at the time of the site visit 
the computer disks associated with the Infomiation and Referral Directory were still at SRA Associates 
raiher than the Department of Education. 

In California, the emphasis did not appear to be so focused on statewide coalition efforts as in 
some other states, in part because of difficulties in coordinating multiple, very large municipalities and wide 
geographic distances. According to respondents during the site visit, the greatest impact the Gannett 
Foundation grant had in California was to encourage the Department of Education to expand its efforts to 
work with community-based organizations. This was particularly important since such organizations can be 
especially effective in reaching targeted, native-bom populations. 

Three projects (Illinois, Delaware and Maine) began witli public agency sponsorship and then 
developed nonprofit entities. The Illinois Literacy Resource Development Project (ILRDP) was a collective 
effort of Illinois' six major public and nonprofit literacy organizations. The project was overseen by a Board 
consisting of representatives from each of tliesc six organizations. Funded for two years, Gannett 
Foundation funds were administered by the Stale Board of Education. 

Originally convened in response to the availability of the Ganneu Foundation funds, subsequent 
to tho two years of the conduct of the ILRDP, the Coalition moved in the direction of creating a 501(c)(3). 
This was the outcome of a difficult and irritating situation. As the end of the Ganneu Foundation funding 
nearcd, the need to solicit funds had raised issues about the identity of Uie Illinois Literacy Resource 
Development Center. What was it? Was it a slate entity, a **projecl," a nonprofit without a 501(c)(3), a 
501(c)(3)? The staff and Board knew they needed to obtain more stable funding, but the issue in Illinois of 
whether the private nonprofits should be allowed to contract directly for state funds was controversial. 

The issue (which was of concern in some other slates as well) was particulariy important to this 
project as ius Board membership included both public and nonprofit, private agencies. The debate had been 
going on for several years. Obviously, those who were currenUy receiving puolic funds were not 
enthusiastic about the potential competition. Tlieir view was that the public sector system itself was in 
shambles and needed shoring up, not competition. The Chicago public schtx)ls and the community colleges 
were the largest public providers; llie nonprofit, private agencies generally were community-based 
organizations. 

Changes were taking place, but slowly. In response to ilie state's restriction on direct funding to 
nonprofits, substantial dollars were being moved through the Secretary of Stale's office to make funds for 
literacy volunteer training available to both public and nonprofit, private agencies. The strategy had worked. 
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bui ii had also reduced the pressures to change the system. This was a peripheral issue to some extent 
(although vexing in some other stales as well) since ways had been found to circumvent the restriction, but it 
directly affected the project because of its own **in the middle" situation, and because of the continuing 
debate about whether or not to create a 50 1 (c)(3). 

Alabama was another example where there was conflict between the public and private sectors. 
The hotline (not funded with Gannett Foundation monies) was funded jointly by the State's Adult Basic 
Education and Continuing Education, Callers were referred only to state-funded programs, not to private 
literacy providers. No statistics were collected on the nature of the calls. The Coalition, sponsored by the 
state's Alabama Public Library Service, had no access lo the names of Uiosc who inquired about literacy 
services or the results of the calls, an interesting commentary on Uie lack of communication and cooperation 
even among the state agencies. 

The Delaware project, DCL, reflected yet another relationship between government and 
nonprofit, private sectors. The DCL was fonned in 1985 as a statewide partnership of many organizations 
concerned with adult literacy, including Uie State Department of Public Instruction. During the Gannett 
Foundation project year, Uie Coalition received its 501(e)(3) status. In Uiis form, it expected to receive 
support in tiic future from boUi private and public sources. As Uie Slate Supervisor of Adult/Community 
Education, Delaware State Department of Public Instruction (also serving as the Chair of tiie Delaware 
Coalition for Literacy), concluded, **Thc nonprofit aspect of (Uie Coalition) has Uie agencies talking to one 
another. Being able to come before \hc Governor's Economic Development Cabinet has tremendously 
increased our political impact so Uiat literacy is Uie highest priority within the overall human services 
initiative." 

The Maine Literacy Coalition (MLC) was able lo function in ihc "middle" ground betw n 
independence and government support. The relationship bciween stale and local government in Mame is 
unique in Uiai the local government is town government which has many programmatic responsibilities. 
Almost half of the population of the stale lives in towns with fewer than 2,{XX) people. As a result, operating 
a coalition in Maine means bringing together towns on a regional basis as well as employers and providers. 
Interestingly, the MLC itself was structured like a New England town meeting: anyone attending meetings 
had the authority to vote. 

The Coalition was convened in response to the availability of the Gannett Foundation funds. In 
fact, the organizing of the Coalition was itself a major goal of the first year activities. AlUiough initially 
sponsored within the State Department of Educational and Cultural Services, during the course of the two 
years of Gannett Foundation funding the Coalition applied for and received status as a 501(c)(3) 
organization. Nevenheless, the effort continued to receive support from State government as well as 
industry, provider agencies, and otiier sources. The Coalition Coordinator is employed by Uie Slate 
Fxiucation Department and is the liaison to the Coalition. Thi^ position allowed her lo be an effective 
^•inside" advocate for the Coalition while building a strong, citizen-based constituency. 

Also of interesting note is the fact that one of Maine's particular strengths is the substantial 
amount of support that the Guy Gannett Publishing Company* has given to adult literacy. This support has 
included the dedication of a senior staff person lo promote adult literacy, specifically within Uie corporate 
sector. 

As in other cases wlicre Coalitions arc nonprofit organi/ailions, the MLC Board and staff were 
aware that developing ongoing sources of revenue is a key requirement for future continued stability. The 
Gannett Foundation grant was considered pivotal in boUi establishing Uie Coalition and helping to 
institutionalize it. In particular, the Project Coordinator felt Uial Uie grant, and the sign-off process that Uie 
foundation required (including even Uie decision to accept stock as a fomi of payment), greatly increased Uie 
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visibility and prestige of the grant and the Coalition within all levels of government including the offices of 
the Govenwr, the Cwnptroller, and the Budget. 

b. Located Within a Nonprofit Organization. As sponsoring entities, nonprofit, private 
organizations present a different set of "pluses and minuses" than those of the public sector. A significant 
value to functioning as a nonprofit organization is the relative freedom to pursue a wide variety of potential 
activities and funding streams. A different kind of stability can be achieved if an organization is successful 
in diversifying its activities and its funding base. Diversified activities in adult literacy can range from 
materials development, mariceting, and distribution, as in the Indiana project; direct student training and 
train-the-trainer training, as in virtually all of the projects; to targeted services to special populations, as in 
the New Mexico and Connecticut projects. 

Having the flexibility to do a variety of tasks and services provides the opportunity to pursue a 
wider base of funding sources. This base can include government funds (at national, state, regional, county 
and city levels), foundations, corporations, and private individuals. In addition, funds can be generated from 
fees for service and from profits associated with the marketing of products. Unfortunately, as noted eariier, 
the adult literacy field, like virtually all other human service fields, has not been "entrepreneurial" in nature. 
Hence, too frequently the opportunity of nonprofits to be "free" from bureaucratic encumbrances has meant 
"free to be poor." 

In some cases, the nonprofit grantee was one of several established organizations coming together 
to fomi a coalition, as in the case of Minnesota, Alaska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. The 
Minnesota Coalition was composed completely of nonprofit organizations, while the Alaska, Oregc«, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky coalitions included public sector partners (modcsUy involved in Alaska; more 
extensively involved in Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky). In other instances, as in Washington and 
New Mexico, the grantee was a single organization with a Board of Directors that included representatives 
from relevant other organizations (hence, providing a "coalition" framework). 

In an ex.?mple of a project structure reflecting a nonprofit organization serving as the lead agency 
for a group of other agencies, the Alaska Literacy Challenge Coalition proposal was submitted by Nine Star 
Enterprises. The Coalition itself was composed of nine nonprofit organizations (later reduced to six), with 
the State Adult Education Director serving in an ex officio capacity. In that all of the other Coalition 
members were local oiganizations. Nine Star was the only Coalition member that fit the Gannett Foundation 
requirement for statewide coverage. 

Nine Star Enterprises itself grew out of an initiative of the public sector. In 1976, the Alaska 
Education Commissioner created a *'supcr staff development agency" which evolved in 1 978 into the The 
Northern Institute (TNI). The TNI rose to a peak level of activity in 1982 but then collapsed with the oil 
crisis and crash of 1986-87. The President and Board of Directors agreed to close the InstiUite, but some of 
the staff wanted to continue. Inheriting the remaining activities and work products of the TNI, Nine Star 
Enterprises was created as a 501 (c)(3) corporation. Nine Star functions as a nonprofit agency, pursuing 
*'soft" contract dollars, primarily from the Alaska Department of Education and JTPA funds. 

Minnesota prc§CQjied an unusual pn>file of the relationship between the pubHc and private sectors. 
In their case, a Governor's initiative (the Governor's Advisory Committcc)irrt^}?y resulted in the 
development of a long-range plan which included the creation of a nonprofit independent organization, the 
Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign (MALC) in 1986. In spite of this initial relationship, funding for 
MALCcame primarily from two local foundations, with occasional additional ouLside support such as that 
from the Ganneu Foundation. MALC never received any public sector I'unds. 

Yet another unique feature of the MALC was its *'sunset" provision. At the lime of iLs creation, 
funding and support commitmenLs were established but time-limited to five years. Hence, MALC always 
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presented itself as an entity with a five-year life span. Nevertheless, due in part to the achievements and 
successes of the organization, in 1989 the Board began to debate whether to try to find sufficient alternative 
funding to keep functioning beyond June 1991. The final decision was to close the organizaticMi on time, 
and subsequent staff and board activities focused on finding other entities willing to take on the functions 
which had been provided by M ALC. 

This decisicMi to close was driven by the conclusion that it would be impossible to generate 
sufficient funds to be able to maintain a quality program. The inability of M ALC to capture public funds to 
contijiue its efforts was influenced by two circumstances: (1) staff and board ambivalences about 
COTipromises which might have to be made in deference to government funding; and (2) the fact that adult 
illiteracy was still not perceived as an area of great need within the state. Described as "the brain power 
state," Minnesota has a low school-dropout rate coupled with a low unemployment rate. Hence, staff stated, 
businesses do not perceive tiiat they have a problem recmiting and maintaining an adequately skiUed 
workforce. Finally, there was a sense on the part of staff that in this state (as in some other states) the direct 
hmding of nonprofit organizations by government is not popular, and that this attitude had hampered their 
ability to seek public sector funds. 

Formation of the Kentucky Foundation for Literacy, Inc., a nonprofit private coiporatic»i, 
presented another interesting example of the interaction of public and private sectors. The Foundation was 
created as a "companion organization" to the pre-existing (created in 1985) Governor's Commission on 
Literacy. It was expected to aid the Commission in the identification and development of financial resources 
to supplement the. state's modest General Fund public resources. As a nonprofit corporation, the Foundation 
provided businesses, individuals, and educational foundations the opportunity to make tax-free conUibutions 
to the literacy effort. These lax-free contributions helped establish several demonstration projects and other 
services. 

The coalition formed to respond to the Literacy Challenge Grants opportunity included the 
Governor's Commission on Literacy, the Kentucky Department of Education, Kentucky Educational 
Television (KET), and the Foundation as the fiscal agent. 

The Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy (MCAL) is a statewide coalition that 
incorporated as a not-for-profit 501(c)(3) organization after the first-year Literacy ChaUenge Grant. The 
Coalition placed a heavy emphasis on the promotion of programs, fundraising, and legislation. In Uiis sense, 
MCAL was an "outside" advocate; it used demonstrations, petition drives, voter registration, and press 
events to draw attention to adult literacy. Although located outside state government initiatives, the 
Coalition coordinated planning and activities with all state agencies involved in literacy through a woricforcc 
strategy. At the same time, it was intended to be an independent, advocacy-oriented voice outside the 
framework of Slate government. 

The MCAL Board and staff knew from its origination that funds would have be raised for its 
continuation. Nevertheless, while playing what, in retrospect, appears to have been a significant role in 
several public policy issues, including the legislative passage of important workplace initiatives, the 
Coalition was not able to generate sufficient funds at the conclusion of the Gannett Foundation grant period 
to maintain paid staff and most Coalition activities. 

Similar to events in Mississippi, MCAL was ovenNhadowed by tlie emergence of tlie Governor's 
Literacy Initiative, which, during \hc firet year of the MCAL, broadened its scope by changing from the 
Commonwealth Literary Corps to the Commonwealth Literacy Campaign (CLC). Tlie CLC, headed by a 
former State Senator, performed activities such as developing public service announcements and 
coordinating interagency government initiatives. MCAL's activities supported those of the CLC in ihc areas 
of public awareness and business/labor. The Commonwealth Literacy Campaign was itself cvenlually 
absorbed by the Department of Education. 
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The Tennessee coalition proposal was submitted on behalf of 12 public and private agencies and 
groups. The project began under the auspices of a nonprofit organization, the Tennessee Community 
Education Association (TCEA), whose primary purpose was to forward community education as an 
operational method in delivering multiple services and programs in local communities. 

During tiie first year of tiie grant, tiie Coalition CK'crsight Committee decided that tiie Tennessee 
Literacy Coalition, Inc. (TLC) should assume fiscal oversight for the Gannett Foundation funds. The TLC 
was formed in 1982 to improve communication among literacy providers, raise the level of visibility of 
literacy needs and programs in the state, and offer a fomm for some coordination of efforts. Activities of tiie 
TLC had been energized by several recent events including new leadership and better woridng relationships 
with various state government departments. 

As a side comment on tiie ''fragility" of the political environment in which tiie Gannett 
Foundation projects operated, in its initial prc^sal tiie Tennessee Literacy Coalition suggested tiiat tiiere 
was stnxig evidence tiiat Tennessee's Governor-elect intended to make adult literacy a high priority issue. 
They stated: **As the new administration determines its involvement with adult literacy, the state coalition 
will be in a position to provide excellent leadership, counsel and/or resources. The state coalition/oversight 
committee would serve as a task force within a larger Governor's Adult Literacy Commission, assuming 
such a commission is fomied, as has been recommended." Three years later, at the time of tiie site visit, staff 
indicated Uiat \hcir expectation tiiat the Governor would make adult literacy a high priority had not been 
realized. Further, there was no First Lady to pursue, as was the case in some other states. The Governor's 
Adult Literacy Commission, altiiough recommended, never did fonn. 

The New Mexico Coalition for Literacy (NMCL) was an example of a very successful nonprofit 
corporation emerging from the public sector. Incorporated in December 1987 under the auspices of 
Katherine Camithers, the wife of New Mexico Governor Garrey Carruthers, and also supported by United 
States Senator Jeff Bingaman, the Coalition enjoyed considerable, bipartisan support Nevertheless, even 
with this political support, the Coalition faced significant challenges in its efforts to remain active. 

Initially housed in the Office of the First Lady, the Coalition successfully petitioned for state 
appropriations. The Coalition Board is primarily composed of private sector members who arc very active 
and involved with the organization and its activities, including raising funds from various sources. 
Moreover, to improve linkages and coordination, the Coalition applied for and became the official state 
organization for Laubach Literacy Action and for Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. In this capacity, it 
serves as an intennediary service provider for those affiliates and councils in New Mexico. 

During iLs first year of work the NMCL received $60,000 from the Governor's Office to pay for 
administrative costs. It was expected that an annual application would continue to be submitted to the 
Governor, and his successors in office, for a slate allocation of funds. In addition, the NMCL was to actively 
seek funds from businesses, foundations, individuals, and non-business organizations, as well as from 
fundrdising dinners and promotional items. 

At the time of the site visit the NMCL Executive Director and Board of Directors were concerned 
about obtaining approximately $200,000, which had become "bogged down" in the stale system (the funds 
were later received). AlUiough the monies were targeted to the Coalition, the allocation had to be processed 
Uirough the Department of Education, which was moving slowly. This situation illustrated the complexity 
of the "insider-outsider" position of the Coalition. 

Creation of the Coalition as a 501(c)(3) was regarded by some as further evidence that Uie 
Governor was trying to "privatize" tiie delivery of social and human services in the stale. This set the stage 
for bureaucratic, institutional resistance in that there was some sentiment that the allocated monies had been 
"taken away" from the budget of the Department of Education. Tlie situation was further complicated by the 
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fact that the Legislature, which had allocated the funds important to ihc Coalition, had recessed. Even 
without issues of institutional ix^sistancc, the Coalition was concerned about whether their sole source 
contract would be snagged in the Attorney General's Office. As reflected in t'fic correspondence and 
materials sent subsequent to the site visit, all of these problems were eventual'v resolved, and the monies 
have continued to be allocated to the Coalition. 

It should be noted, however, that the effort required to generate the legislative appropriations was 
significant. Not only did it require tiie organizing of hundreds of literacy workers, arranging for students to 
testify, and hours of the Executive Director's and Board members' time, but also it is an unending process. 
Additionally, even when funds pass all of the hurdles referenced above, they can only be drawn down on a 
reimbursement basis; hence, cash flow problems will be ongoing. 

The Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) was sponsored by Washington Literacy 
(WL), a statewide nonprofit organization which provides community education, training and technical 
assistance, information and referral, and resources and materials; WL also advocates for illiterate adults, 
develops innovative literacy programs, and is the state's primary source of public infomiation on volunteer 
literacy services. WL also worked with VISTA Volunteers whose placements supported volunteer literacy 
work at the community level. 

WACAL itself is a statewide coalition which formed in 1984 as the communication link am(Hig 
key organizations involved in adult literacy activities. It also pursues funds for literacy programs, ccHiducts 
public awareness efforts, and assists in the formation and development of local community coaHtions. At 
the time of its Year 1 proposal, WACAL included representatives from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Washington State Library, the State Board for Community College Education, 
Washington Literacy, the Department of Social and Health Services, Employment Security, Region X Office 
of the U.S. Department of Education, Adult Basic Education Directors, and the Western Washington PLUS 
Task Force. This was a recently expanded membership, reflecting the WACAL desire for formal 
recognition and participation by the Governor in appointing an expanded roster of members. 

The submitted proposal built on existing coalition work in the stale (which had occurred over the 
preceding three years). WACAL was the only existing statewide adult literacy coordination entity which 
encompassed more than one type of agency or program. The literacy system was active at the time, with 
private, nonprofit, local government, state government, and federal government agencies sponsoring, 
funding, and/or operating a wide range of programs for diverse populations. The proposal writers identified 
priorities reflecting short-term, long-term, and continuing needs. The priorities fell into five categories, 
which in turn related directly to the goals of tiie proposed Literacy Challenge project. 

During the second year of Gannett Foundation funding, the Coalition experienced two changes in 
leadership and a change in the management of the project. As part of the process of reassessing its long- 
range goals and priorities, tiie Coalition decided to incorporate as a nonprofit corporation. The most 
advantageous tax status options were being reviewed at the end of Year 2, to be decided pending the 
outcome of proposed legislation that would affect funding for cumenl project activities. 

WACAL sent funding support requests for two priority areas (the volunteer tutor training and the 
hoUine) to a variety of potential supporter, including the original funders, member agencies and member 
contacts, local corporations, and government agencies. In seeking project funding through the appeal letters, 
WACAL decided to prioritize hotline continuation since the loss of this service would have the greatest 
impact on literacy service provision. In light of the limited funding available, WACAL members planned to 
share at least some of the duties previously pcrfonmcd by staff. 

Altiiough listed in Table 3 as having nonprofit sponsorship, both Oregon and Pennsylvania were 
housed within Uieir stale university system. In the first instance, there was a significant amount of stale 
interaction; this was less so in the case of Pennsylvania. 
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Oregon's Literacy Connection was established as an ad hoc organization. (Ii was the only 
coalition-type project which did not include the word ^'coalition" in its title.) Like the Minnesota Adult 
Literacy Campaign, it was ambivalent about its intention to continue beyond a fixed period. The OLC was a 
statewide consortium of agencies and oi^anizations formed with Gannett Foundation funding to coordinate 
literacy activities and to improve and expand volunteer literacy services throughout Oregon. Primarily led 
by Oregon State University (the Oregon State University Foundation served as fiscal agent at no dirca cost 
to the project), it brought together three other entities— the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Oregon Literacy, Inc., and the Oregon Department of Education's Community College Divisioa Except for 
the Project Coordinator, wIk) was hired after the project began, staff were drawn from these groups. 

The Pennsylvania Slate Coalition for Adult Literacy (PSCAL), was housed at the Institute for the 
Study of Adult EducalicMi in the Department of Education, Pennsylvania State University; the Coalition's 
Project Director also was the Director of the Institute and was a professor at the University. Coalition 
activities were among many interrelated initiatives undertaken by the Institute. The Coalition was 
established in response to the availabibty of the Literacy Challenge opportunity. The Institute served as the 
fiscal agent of the grant monies, and the Governing Board determined and approved how monies were spent. 

Ctovemmeni was well represented on the Governing Board, including active participation from 
high level, slate agency staff. Both Governor Robert Casey and his wife, Ellen, supported statewide literacy 
efforts, and demonstrated their commitment by selecting the PSCAL as the recipient of their annual 
fundraising event, "Pennsylvania, Yes!" in 1988 and again in 1989 (each producing several thousand dollars 
for the Coalition's activities). Ellen Casey was further featured as a guest speaker at several public events, 
as well as in the 20-,3()-, and 60-sccond PSAs developed with the message to contact the Coalitioif for 
assistance with literacy problems. 

Through the convening of a blue-ribbon advisory committee from the Governing Board, efforts 
were made to consider how to "institutionalize" the Coalition eariy in its formation. Consideration was 
given to several models ranging from support from the Governor's Office as an agency within state 
government, to an entirely independent entity supported by fees, memben;hips, and private sector 
contributions. Eventually, a Strategic Planning Task Force emerged from tliesc discussions, charged with 
the directive to write a strategic plan for the future of the Coalition. The general direction selected for the 
Coalition's future was to continue functioning as a publicly and privately supported entity with the goals of 
advocacy, public awareness, training, and improvement of practice. The plan emphasized effective 
workplace literacy programs. 

As an interesting aside, PSCAL was able to "leverage" its Gannett Foundation funds for a larger 
sum. Using $10,000 from the grant (with Gannett Foundation pcmiission) as part of a $40,000 "match," 
PSCAL received a $120,000 grant from the Appalachian Regional Commission and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce to develop videotape and print materials for provideis on how to design basic 
skills insinjciion for a workplace or job training setting. These materials were ihcn to be made available to 
local coalitions. 

Although listed in Table 3 as having nonprofit, private sponsorship, the New York State project 
exemplified yet another "hybrid" relationship with state government. The applicanl agency, the State 
Literacy Council, is a nonprofit 501(c)(3) corporation, but it actually funclioncd as an adjunct lo the Slate 
Education Department. The Council itself serves as a subcommittee to the Adult Learning Services Council, 
an advisory body to the State Education Commissioner. Tlie Project Director was assigned from the SED 
Division of Adult and Continuing Education Program's Bureau of Adult and Continuing Education Program 
Development. 
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In addition, ine Bureau of Adult and Continuing Education Program Development had received a 
1987-88 VISTA Literacy Corps grant designed to stimulate and maintain 1 1 regional PLUS Task Forces. 
Sixteen VISTA Volunteers were assigned throughout the state. The VISTA Literacy Coips Project Director 
was also housed at the State Education Department and interacted regularly with the Gannea Foundation 
Project Director "to utilize fiscal and human resources for their mutual objectives." 

2. Overall State Environments 

In addition to the important role which public or private sponsorship played in tiie conduct and 
outcomes of the projects, the overall state "environment" (its receptivity to adult literacy issues) within 
which tiie projects evolved, ranging from embryonic to well-developed, was also important For example, 
tile states varied considerably in their level of concern about the link between economic weU-being and 
individual literacy. Tl>ose states with high unemployment rates, high illiteracy rales, and dist ::ssed 
economies (such as Mississippi, Indiana, Puerto Rico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Connecticut) were 
primed for addressing adult literacy needs. Nevertheless, the outcomes of their concerns varied 
significanUy. For example, in Mississippi, literacy efforts were raised to the level of the Governor's Office: 
tile Indiana Coalition is a legislatively created partnership incorporating three major state entities; and adult 
literacy remains a high priority of government officials in Puerto Rico, Conversely, project activities 
atrophied after the closing of die Gannett Foundation funds in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 

TTiree of die states, Delaware, Nevada and Minnesota, indicated tiiat their unemployment rates 
were exceedingly low. In the first two instances, this spurred interest in adult literacy, while in Uie tiiird it 
hampered interest. Witii an unemployment rate of 2.8 percent at the time of its proposal submission, tiie 
State Su^rvisor of Adult/Community Education, Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, stated, 
"We don't fire anyone anymore. When the unemployment rate is this low, it is clear tiiat most individuals 
who are unemployed are in tiie hardest-to-reach population and Uie least educated. Therefore, they need 
more educational services." In Nevada's case, adult literacy received significant attention from employee as 
an incentive to maintain tiieir existing workers. In contrast, relatively little workforce interest could be 
generated in Minnesota, as businesses perceived that an adequate, competent employee pool was available in 
the slate. 

In some slates (for example, Washington, New Yoric, Kentucky, New Mexico, Delaware, Alaska, 
California, Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota), adult literacy issues were already well recognized and 
coalition-associated activities were well under way. In other cases (such as Maine, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Nevada, Puerto Rico, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee), the 
Ginnett Foundation initiatives were frcquenUy first-time coalition efforts. An example of tiie former, 
Minnesota's literacy initiative (MALC) was developed in response to a recommendation of Uie Governor's 
Advisory Committee appointed by Governor Perpich in 1985. MALC was incoiporated as a nonprofit 
organization governed by a board of directors. It was a "mature," fully functioning entity at tiie time of die 
Gannett Foundation initiative, providing a broad range of literacy activities and services. It enjoyed Uie 
active involvement of its board of directors. 

Nevertheless, significant levels of pre-existing adult literacy activity, while important, was not an 
absolute determinant of how Uie project fared, as exemplified by Uic California and Washington initiatives, 
boUi of which faded after the close of Uieir Literacy Challenge grants. 

Even in those instances where it was readily apparent thai Uie coalition and project activities had 
been developed specifically because of Uie availability of the Gannett Foundation funds, Uic outcomes at Uie 
end of the projecLs varied. In some cases (such as New Mexico, Puerto Rico, Nevada, Indiana, and Illinois), 
staff had been successful in locating other sources of funds and support (either inside or outside government 
funding) so thai, at Uie conclusion of the Gannett Foundation support, ihcy were able to continue adult 
literacy activities. For example, Uie New Mexico project, a nonprofit organization, was able to continue 
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operations thanks to the support of the State Legislature and the interest of the Governor and the Governor's 
wife. Similarly, although in a different venue, ihe Nevada project was able lo continue through the 
"institutionalization" of the staff and project activities into the State Library and Archives. Conversely, 
some of the projects which began with "face value" support (as reflected in the endorsement letters included 
with the original proposals) were never able to integrate ihemselvej into any type of ongoing support (for 
example, Massachuseus, Oregon, and Tennessee). 

Only three of the projects (Puerto Rico, Connecticut, and Rhode Island) weir not statewide in 
nature. In Puerto Rico the project was successful not only in the conduct of its activities but also in the 
garnering of broadly based support for future efforts. Although endorsements were provided by both state 
and city officials for the endeavor, the Connecticut project was targeted to iow-income neighborhoods in a 
single city. The first year application was not funded, in part because it called for the involvement of a 
demonstration site while not identifying which community would be willing to participate. In the second 
year application, the proposed activities centered on the city of Bridgeport, a community with very high 
illiteracy and unemployment rates. The project, funded for one year, had some unique and quite interesting 
components, not the least of which was the involvement of a coalition of inner-city black churches in the 
recruitment and training of tutors and in the recruitment of and service to students. Unfortunately, 
communication between the proposal developers (located at the state level) and the project staff responsible 
for implementation (at the community level) faltered over time. While the piDject saw some successes 
during its lifespan, no commitments or mechanisms were put in place to ensure that the ground gained with 
the churches, students, and tutors was secured. As the conclusion of the Gannett Foundation grant neared, 
activities atrophied, staff were let go, and there was no expectation for continuation. A similar fate occurred 
in the Rhode Island project, which had been targeted to specific public housing units and worksites. 

Although some generalizations can be made about the "readiness" of each state for its GanneU 
Foundation adult literacy efforts, in fact each of the state envitDnments had its own unique story. Briefly 
included below is infonnation taken from the proposals and the site visits. 

Alabama. At the onset of the one year grant, the state had little state-level adult literacy activity. 
As reported in the proposal, efforts to hold a coordinated statewide conference in the year preceding the 
Garmett Foundation proposal were disjointed; no other coordinated statewide efforts had taken place. 
Created in response to the availability of the Gannett Foundation funds, this project concentrated on Uie 
"basics," such as information and referral; support for the dissemination of u services directory; publishing 
and dissemination of a monthly newsletter, support in the development of local coalitions and task forces; 
and the convening of two statewide conferences, and two workshops focused on niral needs and services. 

Alaska. At the lime of llie proposal submission, the need for literacy services in Alaska was 
recognized: The lack of high schools in rural villages until 1978 had contributed to the illiteracy problems of 
the state. Even with schools available throughout Alaska, there were many older generations who were 
illiterate. Although adult basic education services had been provided by many communities for several 
years, only Anchorage and Fairbanks had literacy programs. 

Alaska's economy fluctuates witli the oil economy. When oil prices drop, all programs, 
including adult literacy efforts, are negatively affected. For example, in fiscal year 1987, statewide adult 
education funding received a 45 percent cut from the Legislature. As a result, adult learners being served by 
adult basic and literacy education programs dropped from 1 1 ,753 lo 8,894. Not only were existing literacy 
programs cut, but plans lo fund additional programs were shelved. As a result, budding literacy programs 
were turning to private sources of support. Tlirough the Gannett Foundation project. Uie Coalition sought lo 
provide a unified statewide training and technical assistance program to help strcnglhcn programs and their 
services. 
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California. A diverse adult literacy system was in place at the lime of the proposal submissiOT. 
Faced with a large number of Uliterates, and with a diverse population of immigrants as well, there were 
considerable pressures to provide ESL by diverting resources from traditional basic literacy classes. 
Problems included a lack of resources (although enormous amounts of money were spent on literacy) and a 
lack of coordination, reflective of the size and diversity of the service delivery system itself. In 1987, a 
literacy inventory found 1,104 providers serving 600,000 adult students, of which 79 percent were primarily 
for ESL insmictioa Adult schools (qwratcd by school districts) and community coUcges provided most of 
the services. There were also approximately 800 community-based organizations providing literacy 
services, including Califoniia Literacy, Inc. (associated with Laubach Literacy Action) and Literacy 
Volunteers of America. The California Alliance for Literacy (CAL) is a statewide literacy coalition, fonned 
in 1985 by the California State Librarian and the State Director of Adult, Alternative, and Continuing 
Educatioa The proposal was submitted by the State Department of Education, on behalf of the Alliance. 

Connecticut. In 1985, Governor O'Neill appointed a 28-member Coalition for Literacy to 
review the extent of statewide literacy activities, promote awareness of the issue, and suggest relevant policy 
direction. The statewide Coalition actively provided direction and focus for the literacy effort by publishing 
a newsletter, initiating a hotiine, and develq)ing PSAs. Also in the mid-1980's, the Department of 
Education launched a five-year plan to improve basic skills and ESL programs by adc^ting a competency- 
based approach to manage student assessment and insuaiction. The objectives were to increase student 
achievement in literacy, English, and related skills while simultaneously improving student assessment. 

In 1987, the Coalition issued a policy report which emphasized the creation of regional coalitions 
to enhance the delivery of literacy services at t>-ie metropolitan level. The grant request to the Gannett 
Foundation was designed to enhance UTat ef ''ort. In light of Uie evidence tiiat Uie preponderance of 
undereducatcd adults were minorities who were poor and lived in urban areas, tiie Coalition for Literacy 
joined witii Bridgeport's Mayor's Commission and Board of Education to request funds for a demonstration 
project in Bridgeport. It was clear Uiat despite the sizable population requiring literacy or basic skills 
education, providers were not serving ^.^ose most in need. The number of blacks and Hispanics participating 
in basic skills or literacy insuaiction were in no way proportional to die actual numbers in need in Uie 
community of Bridgeport. 

Delaware. The rclaiively low adult educational level in Delaware, along witii a rapid decline in 
jobs for semi-skilled workers, created an employment crisis during die recession of the eariy 1 980s. The 
Governor's Economic Development Cabinet Council, recognizing the importance of die issue, launched a 
major study of hard-core unemployment in Delaware in die spring of 1 986. One of the key findings was diat 
die lack of a high school degree is one of the most common characteristics of hard-core unemployment. 

The Delaware Coalition for Literacy (DCL), formed in 1985, is a statewide partnership (with 71 
members) of educators, government officials, social service providers, business and labor leaders, and 
citizen volunteers. Its function is to coordinate literacy efforts and leadership in public awareness of literacy 
issues, woricing closely widi die Adull/Comm unity Education Division of the Stale Department of Public 
Instruction and the organizations diat address adult education. The DCL brought together relevant 
individuals to write die State Literacy Plan, which was adopted by the Coalition in 1987. 

lUirmis. As a state widi significant adult literacy efforts already taking place, Illinois had 
invested more than $8.5 million in local adult literacy activities dirough specific adult literacy appropriations 
for libraries^ adult education, and job training in the two years preceding Uic Literacy Challenge gnuit 
application. As slated by the Illinois Literacy Council Chairman Jim Edgar in die original GanneU 
Foundation proposaJ submitted by Illinois: "Today the Illinois literacy effort is a nicxlel of initiative, 
leadership and cooperation. The need for literacy services in diis state is great, but our effort to combat 
illiteracy is strong.*' 
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The Illinois Literacy Rcscarce Development Project (ILRDP) evolved within this extensive, 
well-developed adult literacy environment From 1984 to 1986, coordinated funding through the Illinois 
Slate Board of Education and the Secretary of State's Literacy Grant Program resulted in the development of 
a diversified network of more than 250 literacy providers. The Illinois Literacy Council, established in 1984 
by Governor James Thompson, brought together representatives from state agencies, community-based and 
volunteer organizations, and the private sector to provide visibility, direction, and support to these local and 
rcgionjd literacy programs. By the time of the original Gannett Foundation proposal submission, the ILRDP 
needed funds to provide technical and professional assistance to this large number of provider agencies to 
meet the growing demands of programs development The next phase ("building upon our strong 
foundation") was to concentrate on the creaiicxi of long-term support from both the public and private 
sectors, .ience, the ILRDP's focus on resource development, 

Indiana. The Indiana Coalition was established by law in 1986, the evolution of a long-standing 
Governor's task force. The state had high concentrations of illiterates, with approximately 34 percent of 
adults without a high school diploma and a high school dropout rate of 22 percent (in 1986). Indiana also 
had concenU"ations of n(»i-English speakers in both niral and urban areas, including settled migrant woriceis, 
refugees, and immigrants. As stated in the proposal, the single greatest factor in the establishment of the 
Coalition was the serious negative impact that functional illiteracy and low educatiaial attainment levels 
were perceived to be having on the stale's effons to revitalize the economy. The link between educational 
level and economic progress became apparent to the state's leaders, and upgrading the educational system 
became the state's top agenda item. 

Literacy instruction is offered through many diverse groups. The state has no community college 
network, and Adult Basic Education programs are provided through schools, businesses, public vocational 
schools, independent vocational technical colleges, libraries, volunteer programs, and union halls, among 
others. This diversity has both strengths and weaknesses: for example, commmity-sensitive programs, but 
broadly scattered responsibility and accountability. 

The Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition is a legislatively created partnership among the Office of 
the Governor, the State Superintendent of Public InsLmction, and the Director of the State Library. The 
statute making the Coalition an official entity specified 16 categories of membership that must be 
represented on the Coalition. A total of 35 members served on two-year, staggered terms. The Coalition is 
bipartisan; two different-party Governors (Governor Orr, originally, and Governor Bayh, currently) have 
been supportive of adult literacy. 

Kentucky. The Governor's Commission on Literacy was created by Executive Order of 
Governor Martha Layne Collias in 1985; in 1988, the Kentucky General Assembly passed legislation 
making the Commission a permanent agency of the education and humanities cabinet. The Commission in 
turn developed in 1986 a companion organization, the Kentucky Foundation for Literacy, Inc., a nonprofit 
private corporation (which received the Gannett Foundation grant). These two entities worked closely witli 
the stale's Department of Education and Kentucky Educational Television. 

Maine. The Coalition was originally convened in response to the availability of the Ganneu 
Foundation funds; the application was sponsorcd'by the Slate Department of Educational and Cultural 
Services. It evolved within a exceedingly rural stale and within the framework of town governments. The 
intent of the Literacy Challenge project was to convert the slate's PLUS Task Force into an ongoing, 
expanded coalition. Eventually, the Coalition grew into a 501(c)(3). It is still supported by state government 
as well as the corporate and media sectors. 

Massachusetts. The Massachusetts project (MCAL) cnlcrcd the literacy environment of 
Massachusetts at a time there was considerable activity and interest teing expressed by both the public and 
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private sectors in literacy issues. Soon after MCAL's formation, Governor Michael Dukakis announced his 
literacy Initiative, a multi-pronged approach to addressing adult literacy. In addition to the Governor's 
Literacy Initiative, several state agencies were engaged in literacy enhancement efforts. Organizational 
diversity existed throughout the stale, with some 300 agencies on the Coalition's initial list of service 
providers. All in all, the state was a relatively rich environment of terms of ongoing activity. 

Minnesota Minnesota's adult literacy activities arc among the oldest, most highly developed, 
and most highly regarded among the states. Each of its four participating agencies has been a major literacy 
provider for several years. Nevertheless, adult literacy has not been regarded as a high priority issue within 
either the state government or the business community. 

Mississippi. The State Literacy Coalition evolved because of Uic first Literacy Challenge RFP. 
Considering the estimated percentage of adult illiterates (22%, almost 400,000 individuals), the peircntage 
of adults (46%) without a high school diploma, and rank in the nation (47iii) in having a high school 
educated, trained workforce), it was clear that Mississippi was among Uie most economically needy states 
applying for Gannett Foundation fiinds. Only approximately one percent of this (needy) peculation was 
being served. Moreover, the creation of specific adult literacy programs was recent. In 1985, a system of 
adult literacy programs was established and subsequentiy coordinated by the Mississippi State Department 
of Education. As a result of JTPA funding, a full-time coordinator was hired specifically to oversee adult 
literacy programs, of which there were 28 in eariy 1988. The stale used the five-tiered Laubach Literacy 
Method for instructi(xi. Also in 1985, die Governor appointed a 21 -member adult learner task force to 
address the problems of adult literacy and adult postsccondary enrollment. 

A major step forward occurred in developing a coalition when Mississippi prepared a Garmetl 
Foundation Literacy Challenge grant application for die first year of funding. This was the first time that 
representatives from such a broad spectrum of governmental agencies, professional and civic organizations, 
private enterprise, and religious denominations came together to discuss a statewide literacy agenda and to 
identify and prioritize immediate and long-term goals. Altiiough the first Literacy Challenge grant 
application was unsuccessful, the state had begun tiie planning process to develop a coalition, and the 
priorities developed for the statewide literacy agenda were integrated within the goals and activities of Uic 
project eventually funded by die Gannett Foundation. 

Nevada. The Nevada Coalition was created in response to the Literacy Challenge grant 
opportunity. With no statewide adult literacy activities in place, the developing Coalition was the state's 
first serious attempt to undertake statewide coordination of literacy efforts. In the period before the 
Coalition was formed, the PLUS campaign had generated more interest in literacy activity than ever before. 
Few programs, however, were able to keep pace with demands because of Nevada's small number of tutor 
trainers; lack of funds to provide resources to help small, outlying communities; and absence of a central 
coordinating autiiorily. Potential volunteeis frcquentiy contacted state and local agencies for training, but 
because the rural population was so sparse and dispersed, tutor training was nonexistent in remote areas. 

The Nevada Department of Education administered ABE and ESL programs and communicated 
through informal channels with volunteer organizations. The Nevada State Library and Archives provided 
consulting statewide for libraries involved in literacy activities and ax)rdinated informally with literacy 
agencies. In June 1987, the Nevada State Legislature approvec* ''220,000 to help fight illiteracy in Nevada 
over the next two years. The money was eamiarkcd for funding adult literacy programs, to be distributed 
among community colleges and nonprofit organizations. Literacy programs Ibr adults reading below the 
sixth grade level were targeted. Unlike many other stales, the feeling in Nevada is that the stale is small 
enough to be able to "get a handle on the problems" and to know everyone who is relevant to a particular 
issue. 
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New Mexico. In 1985, the Education Forum of New Mexico, a nonprofit citizen organization, 
sponsored a study conducted by the University of New Mexico to examine illiteracy. The state's stagnant, 
high illiteracy rate was attributed to the rural nature of the state's population; the state's large geographic 
area and small population; the extent of bilingualism or mcmolingualism in languages other than English; 
and the low per capita income. Government funding specifically.eannariced for literacy was secured for the 
first time during 1988-89. 

The relative isolation of programs in New Mexico prevented extensive networking without 
money to (^rate telejirfione or computer linkages. The Coalition for Literacy, which was incorporated as a 
501(c)(3) in 1987, received considerable support from tlie Governor's Office and the Office of the First 
Lady. 

New York. A large, diverse adult literacy system exists in New York. The State Literacy 
Council (SLC), a 501(c)(3) ncxiprofit corporatiOT, was established in 1984 as a subcommittee of the existing 
Adult Learning Services Council, which advises the Slate Education Commissioner on adult learning issues. 
Its missi(xi is to affect statewide policy and to support or initiate activities that ensure that all New York 
State adults become literate. 

Oregon. The Oregon coalition formed in response to the Gannett Foundation initiative. At the 
time of the proposal submission no single statewide agency provided for coordination and quality control 
services. Oregon's economy during the five years before the proposal had been devastated by the effects of 
high interest rates on the timber industry. In southern and coastal areas of the state, unemployment rates of 
20 percent or higher were not uncommon. Oregon resources, both public and private, were limited. In 
1986, some public schools were closing because of a lack of funding, and industries were leaving the state. 
Public support of education at all levels was cut back. A portion of the adult illiteracy population was 
created by the influx of immigrants with limited English skills and little or no previous schooling. Oregon is 
a major resettlement area for incoming Southeast Asians, as well as a stopping place for Hispanic migrants. 
A lack of basic skills frustrated immigrants' attempts to find work and become productive members of their 
communities. These factors plus the high unemplo>Tnent rate, the need for a more skilled workforce, and Ihe 
continuing language and literacy needs of a growing non-native population meant that the number of 
illiterate adults would continue to grow unless there was intervention; lience, the stage was set for the 
expansion of literacy services. 

There were two major sources of free basic literacy instractiOT in Oregon: Adult Basic Education 
administered by the State Department of Education and offered through community colleges; and Laubach 
tutoring, oficrcd through Oregon Literacy, Inc. Several local private organizations also provided reading 
instmction. Most of Oregon is rural, and literacy providers found adults hard to reach and hard to serve 
because of the sparsity of the population and the state's significant geographic diversity. In addition, the 
history of adult literacy tutoring in Oregon had been characterized by a lack of understanding and 
aMnmunicadon between community college adult basic education efforts and local volunteer literacy 
councils; the proposal stated that in some communities the two groups would not even communicate with 
one ?iiother. As one Task Force member commented in her year-end evaluation, "The issue of building 
literacy coalitions, as opposed to providing assistance for providing volunteer training, has to be a primary 
focus before all other services can fall into place." 

Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Coalition was developed in response to the availability of 
Literacy Challenge funds, even though Pennsylvania State University's Institute for the Study of Adult 
Literacy had been the recipient of a 1986-1987 Gannett Foundation grant for Adult Literacy and 
Technology. At the time of the initial Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge grant application, 
Pennsylvania lacked a coalition of service providers across tlie stale. (Strong local coalitions existed only in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.) The need for such a coalition was emphasized by the state's economy. The 
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Slate had a high percentage of primary industries that converted raw materials into man-made products; these 
were industries whose technologies were rapidly becoming outdated, and in many locations were dying. All 
across Pennsylvania workers were unemployed and in need of higher level skills and job retraining. A 
common need of mumcipalities across the state was for adult education efforts to provide the basic skills 
component in training and retraining unemployed and underemployed adults. The incoming Democratic 
govemOT, Robert Casey, promised to invest '*20 million dollars over the next four years to fight illiteracy." 

In addition to the direct economic distress of the state, Pennsylvania ranked fourth in the nation in 
1986 in having the largest number of adults without a high school diploma (approximately 30 percent of the 
adult population). Until passage of the Adult Literacy Act in September 1986, Pennsylvania ranked last 
among the states in support of Adult Basic Education funds because it had never directly allocated any state 
monies for programs. 

Both Governor Casey and his wife, Ellen, supported statewide literacy efforts and expressed their 
commitment by selecting the Stale Coalition as the recipient of their annual fundraisers **Pennsylvania, 
Yes!'' in 1988 and again in 1989. Senior representatives from key state agencies participated on the 
Governing Board of the Coalition. 

Puerto Rico. The Puerto Rico project, one of three projects not statewide in nature, was 
developed in response to the Gannett Foundation initiative. Adult literacy was, and remains, a major priority 
of the Department of Education, particulariy in its relationship to economic devclc^ment, the overall levels 
of poverty, the large numbers of individuals moving back and forth frcm the mainland, and the bilingual 
nature of its population. Of the children who start school, only approximately 52 percent actually graduate. 
There is a high degree of support at the community level for adult literacy. The reasons for this support 
range from concrete, such as economic development, to common personal motivations such as wantibng to 
read the Bible or read letters from relatives who have moved to the mainland. 

Rhode Island. The Rhode Island effort was developed in response to the Literacy Challenge 
grants program. In the two years before the Literacy Challenge initiative, most literacy activity by public 
and nonprofit, private groups was funded by the Department of Education and was al the grades 9-1 1 
educational level. Various agencies, including six community-based organizations, provided services. 
Services were available in classroom settings as well as through a '*drop-in" system which permitted adults 
to obtain individualized instruction in both urban and rural areas. Two organizations. Literacy Volunteers of 
America/Rhode Island and the Rhode Island College Adult Academy, worked with adults having low 
literacy skills. Federal funds were supplemented with slate appropriations and di5/' *tied to agencies and 
organizations through a competitive application process. 

A major actor in ihc literacy arena was the Rhode Island Adult Literacy Council, formed in 1984 
at the request of the Governor. (The Council was not the sponsoring agency for the initiative; ratiier, tiic 
project was developed and overseen by the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education.) Meeting 
six times a year, the Council is a statewide coalition of individuals and organizations from the public, 
private, and nonprofit sectors. A Three- Year Plan for Adult Education (1985-88) cited three major goals 
that the State Adult Education Programs addressed, including aiding undereducated adults to acquire the 
basic literacy skills necessary to function effectively. 

Tennessee. In Tennessee, several public and private agencies and organizations provided literacy 
services statewide. As staled in the proposal, the need for adult literacy services was great throughout most 
of Tennessee, but it was especially acute in mral and mountain counties. Tlicse counties had the highest 
grade school dropout rates according to the 1980 census. Historically, communication, coordination, and 
collaboration among and between the various entities having literacy interests had been **at best, sporadic, 
fragmented, and limited in scope.'' The opportunity to apply for the Gannett Foundation grant served as a 
major catalyst in bringing together public and private agencies in a collaborative effort. 
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With the Better Schools Program, Tennessee had been a national pioneer and model of improving 
children*s educational systems. The Program was an initiative of Governor Lamar Alexander, and its 
significant level of funding indicated the priority it had in the state. Efforts to combat adult illiteracy and 
more generally educate adults in basic subjects had been less successful. 

Washington. Gannett Foundation funds were requested to support the first staff for a coalition 
which had been c^rating infonnally for three years. At the time of the proposal submission, various 
private, nonprofit, and government, (local, state, and federal) agencies were sponsoring, funding, and/or 
operating literacy services or programs of differing scope and size, serving a variety of peculations, and 
operating with a range of resources. Considerable infonmal cooperation was occurring as well. Almost all 
of these diverse "elements" wanted increased communication, coordination, and nctworicing. In preparing to 
write the proposal to the Gannett FoundatiOT, representatives of the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy 
(WACAL), WashingtOT Literacy, PLUS, the Department of Corrections, the Department of Social and 
Health Services, and the Department of Employment Security convened to identify priorities reflecting 
short-tenti, long-term, and continuing needs. The priority statements were guidelines to be used in the 
development and improvement of adult literacy services at all levels, particulariy at the statewide level. 
With regard to workforce literacy, literacy initiatives enjoyed the support of the Governor, this was reflected 
by his participation as a keynote speaker at a business and literacy OMifercnce and his role in fonnally 
appointing new members to the Coalition. 

3. Boards of Directors and Advisory Bodies 

As noted earlier, the care and maintenance of boards and advisory groups was just one of the 
many a';?nplex challenges which a successful coalition had to confront to maximize its chances for 
organizational survival. The involvement and commitment of such entities must go beyond supporting the 
program and mission of the organization to include its fiscal survival as well. Because of the coalition 
requirement of the Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge grants program, all of the projects had to fonn 
some sort of advisory group; if a 501(c)(3), the sponsoring agency had a Board of Directors. Not 
surprisingly, the nature of these entities and how they actually functioned varied significantly. 

In those instances where the project was conducted by a nonprofit organization (for example. 
New Mexico and Minnesota), the oversight **group*' was indeed a Board of Directors as defined and required 
by 501(c)(3) status. Although the composition of such Boards may vary, all members are assumed to have 
the "best interests'* of the organization in mind as a primary objective. Hence, the potential for a project 
director to reach out and receive real assistance (lobbying, fundraising, problem solving, and accessing 
others) from such a group is enhanced. To the extent that a Board of Directors is well functioning, the odds 
for the survival of the organization are improved. 

Within the government-sponsored coalitions funded by the Literacy Challenge grants, the role of 
the advisory groups was made more complex by the influence usually exerted by the "lead'' agency. Since 
individuals sitting on such advisory groups frequently represented their own agencies or organizations, they 
potentially had mixed and "vested" interests in project activities. They were more likely to sec the 
coalition's goals as secondary to their own. The danger is that individuals who sit on such advisory groups 
do not "own" the initiative in the same sense. Hence, when funding difficulties (one of the most frequent 
and vexing problems occurring in the projects) emerged, project staff were often "on their own" to solve 
issues and problems. In some instances, for example the Alabama Literacy Coalition, staff concluded that 
not enough time had been spent on the development of Coalition member involvement. They speculated 
that more nurturancc from the staff might have led to more commitment to the initiative, which in turn might 
have improved their chances for continued survival beyond the Literacy Challenge award. 

The size and complexity of the boards and advisory groups reflected great differences. Among 
the largest groups were those associated with Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, and Tennessee. The 
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Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition (lALQ was a legislatively created partnership among the Offices of the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Director of the State Library. The statute 
making the Coalition an official entity specified 16 categories of membership that must be represented on 
the Coalition. A total of 35 members served two-year, staggered terms. Every statewide provider 
organization had at least one representative, along with business, the Legislature, professional associations, 
and other groups. Its Chair was appointed by the Governor. The lALC's ongoing management was handled 
by its Administrative Committee, which consisted of the Coalition chair, the representatives of the three co- 
sponsoring organizatiOTs, and the chairs of the Coalition's standing committees. The work of the Coalition 
was carried out by its committees and task forces. The Coalition met bimwtthly. 

In Maine, the Coalition y/as directed by three groups with equal powers: a Board of Directors, 
elected officers, and a liaison from the Maine Department of Educational and Cultural Services. Members 
included representatives from each local or regional task force, and representatives from the Departments of 
Human Services, Corrections, Mental Health and Mental Retardation, and Labor, and the State Library. In 
addition, membership was open to all with an interest in promoting adult literacy. The Coalition was 
organized into six committees: Publicity and Media; Tutor Training and In-Service; Student Recruitment; 
Public Schools Outreach; Staff Development; and Woricforcc Literacy. A Steering Committee was 
composed of the Project Coordinator, committee chairs, a representative from the Guy Ganneu Pro-Literacy 
Project, representatives from the Division of Adult and Community Education, LV A/Maine, social service 
agencies, and local literacy coalitions. 

In 1989, the Maine Coalition began steps to become an independent, incoqx)rated organization, 
including the adoption of by-laws and election of its first set of officers. 

The Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign (MALC) was an independent, nonprofit organization 
incorporated in July 1986. With 30 members, the Board consisted of representatives from the community, 
business, philanthropy, and literacy provider systems and programs. The MALC Board was a very active, 
well functioning Board of Directors that provided hands-on oversight of the organization, including the 
Gannett Foundation project. The Executive Director of the Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign staffed the 
statewide Literacy Coalition. 

Housed in the Mississippi Slate Department of Education, the Mississippi project formed an 
Advisory Committee at the start of the project with 34 members representing a broad cross section of both 
the private and public sectors. Julie Mabus, Mississippi's First Lady, was the Chairperson; membership on 
the Coalition was extended by the First Lady. The first Coalition meeting was held in May 1988 at the 
Governor's Mansion. The Advisory Committee established an ambitious agenda for itself, including 1 1 
specific responsibilities, such as pursuing funding support for literacy efforts, conducting on-site visits and/ 
or fact-finding hearings, and targeting communities with the greatest need for local coalitions and services. 
Task Force groups formed by the Advisory Committee included Fund Raising. Communications, Long- 
Range Planning, Legislative Support, and Program Support. 

As a Coalition formed under the auspices of a nonprofit organization, the Tennessee Literacy 
Coalition (TLC) functioned with a strong Oversight Committee, which had an executive committee. The 
Oversight Committee was composed of representatives of the TLC, stale agencies (Education, Human 
Services. Corrections), the State Library, the Board of Regents, the Slale Board of Education, local school 
systems, business and industry, the State General Assembly, ACTION, and the TCEA. Seven task forces 
were convened to conduct project activities. As would be expected, the task forces functioned with varying 
degrees of success and productivity; unfortunately, the fiscal fundraising task force did not function. 
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In addition to Indiana and Mississippi, several other states (Alabama, Connecticut, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Washington) had advisory bodies or boards of directors that included 
rcpiesentatives of the Governor's Office. In Alabama, housed in the Public Library Service, the oversight 
group was chaired by the Governor and included 22 members representing business, education, government, 
and private sector literacy providers. 

Since the COTnecticut project was targeted to a single city (rather than being statewide in nature), 
a special Advisory Board was created. The Advisory Board was composed of members from the state's 
Coalition for Literacy (a 28-membcr coalition appointed in 1985 by Governor O'Neill to review the 
statewide literacy activities, promote literacy awareness, and suggest policy directions), major literacy 
providers in Bridgeport, a representative of the Literacy Assistants (a special component of the project), the 
chief community advocacy agencies such as tenants' groups and parent advisory groups, and three citizens- 
at~large who represented the target student population. 

In Nevada, a Literacy Advisory Board was formed to oversee the project, handle legal matters, 
monitor expenditures, and promote funding of literacy activities. The Board included representatives from 
urban literacy programs, rural literacy interests, private business, hbraries, stale agencies, local government 
agencies, the Reno Gazette-Journal, and the Nevada Corporation in Las Vegas. The wife of the Governor 
and wife of a United States Senator were also active participants. Task Forces were formed to focus chi 
publicity, funding, and workforce literacy; a Task Force on the Three Year Plan was also formed, using 
information collected via the literacy needs assessment to develop a statewide literacy agenda. 

The New Mexico Coalition for Literacy (NMCL) was incorporated as a 501 (c)(3) nonprofit 
organization in December 1987 under the auspices of Katherinc Carruthei?;, the wife of New Mexico's 
Governor Garrcy Carrulhers. To improve linkages and coordination, the Coalition applied for and became 
the official state organization for Laubach Literacy Action and for Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 
NMCL was formed following a statewide conference and the convening of a steering committee to 
determine the best way to coordinate the numerous ongoing activities within the state. The Board consisted 
of 39 members representing a broad range of community, educational, and professional organizations. It 
established working committees, for example, the Planning Committee, to carry out objectives, particularly 
those related to public awareness activities. 

Housed in the Pennsylvania State University, Department of Education, Institute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy, the Pennsylvania Coalition (PSCAL) was directed by a State Coalition Governing Board. 
The Governing Board included active participation from high level staff from all key state agencies, as well 
as representatives from the private sector, reflecting the various regions and constituencies of the state as 
fully as possible. The Governing Board's stated purpose was to integrate multi-agency involvement and to 
connect local networks to senior levels of state government. Much of the work was accomplished through 
informal committees, including the Advocacy Committee, the Local Coalition Support Committee, and the 
Planning for Self-Sufficiency/Membcrship Committee. The degree of involvement on the part of the 
Governing Board was difficult to assess although the Stale Coalition clearly had high level state support. 

The process of writing and adopting bylaws in August 1987 helped the Washington Coalition for 
Adult Literacy (WACAL) clarify and refine its goals and establish long-range priorities. Tlic bylaws set out 
a standing committee structure; defined the duties, responsibilities, and terms of office for officers; and 
established procedures for the nomination and election of officers as well as tlie addition of new members. 

Expansion and solidification of the existing Coalition (by broadening representation from public 
agencies and including representation from the private sector) was seen as a key component in strengthening 
WACAL, and therefore the effective deHvery of literacy efforts across the state. The Coalition sought 
official sanction by the Governor for llie expanded Coalition, including gubernatorial appointment of 
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members. Three new members were eventually confirmed; these represented four organizations 
(Washington Slate Labor Council, the Washington Federation of Teachers, the Washington Bar Association, 
and the State Board for Vocational Education). 

Staff described the WACAL Board as a "working Board" that was actively involved with the 
organization, particularly in the area of fundraising. From the beginning, the Board included a very 
significant public sector representation including an individual from ihe Office of the Governor. 

Other relatively large boards or advisory groups (generally 20 to 30 members) were reported by 
Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, California, Tennessee, New York, and Washington. While the specific 
compositions of these groups were unique to each state, it was common to find representatives of business, 
education, government, private sector providers, colleges and universities, libraries, legislatures, professional 
associations, media, and community organizations. Some of the more unusual representatives included 
tenants groups (Connecticut), church groups (Connecticut and Kentucky), corrections (Maine, Alaska, and 
New York), and uniOTS (New York and Illinois). 

The smallest boards or advisory groups were reported by Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Oregon, 
Alaska and Delaware (with an eight-member Board of Directors), Alaska's project was sponsored by Nine 
State Enterprises, a nonprofit organization with nine Board of Director members and the additional ex- 
officio participation of tiiree state agency representatives. The Alaska Literacy Challenge Coalition Steering 
Committee was composed of ihe Literacy Coordinator, three trainers; representatives of the Department of 
Education, ABE, JTPA, and the State Library; and seven additional representatives of literacy programs or 
adult education associations. 

Primarily led by OregOT State University, the Oregon Coalition also included the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Oregon Literacy Inc., and the Oregon Department of Education's 
Community College Division. A Project Development Committee was created, composed of the Library 
Development Administrator; the Director of the Tri-County Library Literacy Project; tiie Technical Services 
Specialist for the JTPA; and the Adult Services Coordinator, Multnomah County Library, The Development 
Committee then assumed an advisory role in the planning and development of the project's activities. The 
Task Force met quarterly to review and monitor the progress of the project's goals, objectives, and 
outcomes. 

The Puerto Rico project functioned at a regional level. While there were extraordinary efforts to 
involve local participation (with significant success), Oie project itself was an initiative of the Department of 
EducatiOT. To provide oversight, the Education Department fonncd a planning committee consisting of five 
people knowledgeable about program design. This group, along with the Project Director, became the 
Central Task Force. A Task Force was also established at the Arccibo site, which included members from 
institutions and agencies which work with out-of-school youth and adulLs. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Outcomes of the Coalitions 



F 



rom the beginning, the Gannett Foundation was concerned that the coalitions 
which they were about to fund have the highest potential for sustained system 
expansion, long-term impact, and in most cases, organizational survival. 
Amcxig the required proposal contents was "a plan for continuing the project 
once Gannett Foundation funding has been used." Hence, in theory, all of the 
projects had to articulate objective, strategic thinking about long-ienn 
funding. As might have been expected, some succeeded; unfortunately, most 
did not. 



In reviewing the "status" of the coalitions after the completion of the Gannett 
Foundation activities and funds, it is exceedingly complex to analyze the 
outcomes; nevertheless, according to final communications with the projects, the following three general 
groups can be discerned: (1) those which seem to have a reasonably good chance to continue their efforts, 
products, and/or philosophies (of which tlierc are seven); (2) those for which the future is more uncertain (of 
which there are five); and (3) those whose prospecLs for continued activities seem highly unlikely. 

A, Coalition Survival: Likely 

Coalitions which seemed most likely to survive beyond the Gannett Foundation funding arc 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Nevada, New Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Minnesota. All of these states rcfiecied 
high levels of activity and high levels of success in meeting iheir goals and objectives. It should be noted, 
however, that even the strongest of the initiatives are "fluid" in that they arc subject to fiscal downturns in 
their states, as well as leadership changes, political events, and other uncertainties, 

L Illinois 

At the end of the two years of Gannett Foundation funding, the Illinois Coalition (ILRDP) was 
able to secure funding from the Chicago Tribune Charities and the Illinois State Boaid of Education- Adult 
Education Section. Other funds had been requested from foundations. The ILRDP planned to continue 
selling its manuals and intended to examine the feasibility of offering its services lo business and industry at 
cost. 

Although at the time of the site visit funding for the future was precarious, the Illinois initiative 
continued lo receive funds and to function. Tlie Board added six more members, representing ilie unions, 
libraries, community colleges, the adult leaincr, the private (business) sector, and local providers. The 
ILRDP was renamed the Illinois Literacy Resource Development Center when it became a 501(c)(3) in 
1990. As such, the Center received funding from the John D. and Catherine T. MacArtliur Foundation to 
focus on family literacy issues in Illinois. Staff also remained interested in, and involved with, workplace 
literacy issues as well as ongoing slate coordination efforts. 
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2. Indiana 

At the time of the site visit, two state staff lines looked solid for the future, providing continued 
Coalition activities within the Indiana Department of Education. Coalition staff (and other staff from the 
Department of Education) hoped, with the help of Governor Evan Bayh's wife, Susan, to receive additional 
operating funds from the Legislature. The Indiana Literacy Resource Center also looked reasonably solid 
with its major source of support coming from federal ABE Special Projects funds. A recent outcome of 
Coalition activity was Uie setting up of an Archives at Uic Resource Center to assure that the products 
develqxjd from past projects remain available. 

3* Maine 

At tiie time of the site visit, staff from the Maine State Literacy Coalition (MSLC) were 
optimistic about tiie future of the Coalition. The Coalition remains relatively independent yet continues to 
be supported by the state government, primarily the Education Department The issue of literacy seems to 
have boUi caught the imagination of people and met a real need in Maine where, although many traditional 
businesses are being lost, many new ones are being gained. The unemployment rate in the late 1980s was 
approximately three percent. The radio, television, and print media have been particulariy supportive and 
have cooperated with one another in supporting adult literacy. 

Adult literacy in Maine enjoys support at all levels, including the fact that the Governor declared 
1990 "Literacy Year." The adult education budget has been prescived, and key elements like eliminating 
fees for GED programs were instituted during a time of particularly austere state budgets. 

4 Nevada 

In the fall of 1987, the Legislature approved funding to the State Library for Coalition staffing 
and facilities but not for travel, printing, postage, and materials. From the beginning of the project, staff and 
Board members had focused on the need to establish and secure a public/private in-state funding base for the 
Coalition. As stated in correspondence of January 1988: 

Continuation of activities stimulated by the Literacy Challenge has been an overriding 
concern. This is a major topic at every Board meeting— at our last Board meeting 
members cast a vote of support for continuation of leadership in the Slate Library 
through addition of two new literacy staff positions. The State Librarian has written to 
tiic Governor requesting permission to add the positions to the (state) budget. 

The Coalition staff further explained that their optimism for future long-ienn support for literacy 
programming in Nevada resulted from the fact that they had carefully laid the groundwork for approaching 
Uie Legislature: "We will be able to justify our programs with statistics, and more importanUy, personal 
success stories.*' 

By Uie beginning of the Bonus Grant (Year 3 for Nevada), the Coalition had secured staff 
stability through funding from the state budget. The Stale Librarian is committed to adult literacy issues and 
to the instiiulionali/ation of literacy concerns. The new Stale Library to be built over the next few years 
includes space set aside spccilically for the Literacy Coalition. Funds requested from the Gannett 
Foundation were targeted to non-personnel expenses such as production of the volunteer management 
manual and the Stongs and Mprc collection, postage, supplies, printing, travel, and r ainers' fees. Staff 
continue to seek outside funds for the wide variety of activities tiial the Coalition would like to support since 
state funds are limited to the two staff positions. 

5, New Mexico 

Despite the difficulties associated wiUi fundraising, at ihe time of the site visit, staff were very 
excited about tiie progress which the Coalition was making in facilitating Uie expansion of the literacy 
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system. The vast distances between program sites presented challenges, but the Coalition was committed to 
the expansion of local providers and hence continued to search for additional materials and resources to 
distribute to them. As stated in its Final Report, submitted in November 1990, the organization has grown 
substantially, and the literacy initiative in New Mexico has taken several steps forward. The State 
Legislature voted to appropriate funds for adult literacy projects, to flow Uirough the Coalition in 1989-90 
and 1990-91; also, the Coalition was successful in its request for legislative funding for 1991-1992. The 
Coalition will receive $300,000 for community -based projects. 

In addition to funds from the State Legislature, the Coalition received support and funds from the 
state Adult Basic Education program (for training and technical assistance, and to upgrade the apprentice 
program); JTPA (for data collection and information dissemination, including the re-issuing of the statewide 
Resource Directory); KOAT-TV, the New Mexico ABC affiliate (underwriting the Coalition's statewide 
hotline); and a variety of other private contributors. 

6. Puerto Rico 

At the time of the site visit, the original demonstration site at Arccibo continued to provide 
service and enjoyed considerably community support. At a town meeting, held in response to the WRI site 
visit, attendees all reported that volunteer efforis were ongoing. Further, officials at the Arccibo adult 
learning center indicated that the volunteer effort is well integrated with adult education as a whole. 

It was the original intention of the project to serve as demonstration sites for the development of 
program components and materials which would have broad replication potential to the rest of Puerto Rico. 
The Department of Education officials indicated that, assuming effective results, the Department would 
eventually incorporate the model into its regular adult education literacy programs throughout the remaining 
regions of the Island. Data and findings were to be disseminated at both state and national levels. Adult 
education remains a high priority for the future. 

The Department of Education has set the broadening of educational and cultural services for 
undercducated youth and adults as one of its prime goals. An intensive literacy plan, using the coordination 
of efforts of the heads of departments, agencies, private enterprise, and educational organizations, has been 
established. 

7. Minnesota 

The Minnesota initiative was developed by four mature, well-functioning agencies, each bringing 
to the project unique skills and credentials. All four of the participating organizations — ^The Technology for 
Literacy Center, The Learning Disabilities Association, The Minnesota Literacy Coalition, and the 
Minnesou Adult Literacy Campaign— were active and relatively financially stable at Uie conclusion of the 
Gannett Foundation grant. 

As a caveat, it should be noted that the Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign (M ALC), while 
continuing well beyond tiie cessation of the Gannett Foundation funds, was not intended to continue 
indefinitely. Rather, M ALC was created with a five-year "sunset" provision, established at iLs inception by 
its Board of Directors which includes representatives from ilie two foundations that have been its primary 
funding sources. Having completed most of its original goals, and located other appropriate organizations to 
carry on its remaining functions, MALC was on schedule to close in June of 1991 . 

Summary 

In sum, tile seven projects briefiy described above were able to use tiieir Gannett Foundation 
funds not just to conduct project activities, but also to strengUien their own organizational positions. As 
stated concisely by tiie Executive Director of Uie New Mexico Coalition: 
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It is critical to note that the Gannett Foundation funding gave the Coalition the start-up 
funds it required to begin to grow into a dynamic statewide organization. Wc attribute 
outgrowing success in providing training and technical assistance and in aiding pilot 
projects to lessons learned during the Gannett Foundation pilot project funding. The 
ability to muster suppon for the legislative funding was provided in large part by the 
establishment of full-time staff under the Gannett Foundation Grant In short, the 
Gannett Foundation Challenge Grant allowed us the baseline support to develop a 
strong, independent statewide literacy coalition wiUi a broad consuttiency and an 
effective service policy. 



B. Coalition Survival: Uncertain 

Those states in which future Coalition activities seemed less certain are : Alaska, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Mississippi. 



During the period of the Gannett Foundation grants, the sponsoring agency for the Alaska 
Literacy Coalition, Nine Star Enterprises, was a well-established, functioning nonprofit agency pursuing 
"soft" consultant and contract dollars, primarily from the Alaska Department of Education and JTPA funds. 
In addition to adult literacy initiatives. Nine Star is involved in vocational and woric preparation programs. 
At the time of the site visit. Nine Star Enterprises itself was in fairly good financial shape for the foreseeable 
future. Nevertheless, with almost all monies coming from these two slate entities, the President was acutely 
aware that his funding was fragile. Having experienced the fiscal downturn of 1986-87, his concerns also 
rcflecied the unpredictability of the state's economy. 

Literacy advocates have been able to build a small interest base within both the legislative and 
executive branches of government in Alaska. Some basic activities which were begun with Literacy 
Challenge grant funds were being continued by existing agencies, but Coalition activities themselves were 
for the most part at a standstill. 



In the middle of the grant period the DCL was applying for 501(c)(3) status which it did 
eventually receive. When the GanneU Foundation project year was completed, the DCL received funds from 
the stale and from United Way. United Way funds arc used to suppon a literacy coordinator who works 
part-time for the Coalition and part-time for United Way. The rccmiunenl of students remains a major 
activity. 

3. Kentucky 

Adult literacy is considered a priority in Kentucky, which has Uie highest rate of illiteracy in the 
nation. At the time of the site visit, the stale was establishing a separate cabinet-level department for "Work 
Force Development," reflective of the ongoing attention of state govemment and the Governor, The new 
Department will encompass adult education, vocational education, the Job Training Partnership Act 
program, and others including family literacy initiatives and th?. Kentucky Literacy Commission itself. The 
Governor's Literacy Commission will be incorporated into the new Department. 

Materials produced by KET remain available for use. Tlie TAG process will continue with 
funding from the Foundation for Literacy, although noi as a formal, separate program. Tlic Foundation will 
continue its association with the stale agencies and its pursuit of private sector futids. 



1* Alaska 
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4. Pennsylvania 

As early as December 1987, the Coalition began discussing the question of self-sufficiency after 
the Gannett Foundation funding ceased. The conclusion was to try to support the Coalition (at an 
approximately $40,000 level within the Institute) with both private and public sector money and grants, 
especially ABE 310 funds. A special Task Force on Strategic Planning was established to clarify the role of 
the Coalition and to design funding strategics. Significant efforts were associated with the Governor's two 
fundraising events, "Pennsylvania Yes!". Both the Governor and his wife played supportive roles in the 
efforts of the Coalition to make itself known and to generate additional funds. 

At the end of the Gannett Foundation second year (March 1998), the Coalitiwi was in reasonably 
good shape financially. Since the local coalitions did not fully use their funds, and the publicity and 
teleconferencing monies were not used, af^roximalcly $27,000 remained of the 1987-88 grant; the CoalitiOT 
requested of the Gannett Foundation use of these funds to continue Coalition activities and was approved to 
do so. 

At the time of the site visit in late 1989, the Coalition was operating with staff support funded 
under an Appalachian Regional Commission and Pennsylvania Department of Commerce grant to the 
Institute. Using approximately $10,0(X) available from the second round of ^^Pennsylvania Yes!" funds, 
small grants again were to be made to local coalitions from the slate Coalition. 

The Governing Board was exploring options for future funding, and ihe State itself was exploring 
methods of funding the Coalition. In addition, the Pennsylvania Women's Club had adopted the stale 
CoalitiOT for support in 1990, and local women's clubs were working with local coalitions. The Director of 
the Coalition hoped that statewide funding would reach approximately $50,000 from the relationship with 
the Women's Qub. Although a local coalition newslcllcr was being published, and periodic regional and 
statewide training were being provided, much of the activity was infonnal and infrequent. 

5. Mississippi 

As was true in all of the other sites, the Mississippi project evolved within the context of other 
political and policy activities at the slate level. The project was housed in the Mississippi Stale Department 
of Education; the project director was hired from Gannett Foundation funds. Membership in the Coalition 
was extended by the First Lady of Mississippi, Julie Mabus. When the grant ran out, the project director was 
let go. 

At the time of the site visit. Coalition activities were modest. The three tutor intervention models 
were "at a standstill" awaiting the availability of VISTA Volunteers, Nevertheless, there was some hope 
that eventual expansion of Uic models would occur since there were potential resources to be lapped in the 
Governor's Office and also because staff fell that the sponsors of the three programs were invested in their 
continued operation. 

The evolution of the Governor's Office for Literacy had been enhanced by Ihc arrival of a 
nationally known literacy expert. Dr. Kari Haigler. Julie Mabus has remained very involved wiih 
Mississippi's adult literacy efforts, and is particulariy involved with the Mississippi Literacy Foundation, a 
501(cX3) created to attract private funds. 

Summary 

The five projects described above have been able to obtain funding from diverse sources to 
continue at least some of the activities begun under the Gannett Foundation grants. It remains uncertain, 
however, whether these sources will continue their funding and/or whether slate budgets will be able to 
provide additional funds to keep these projects alive. 
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C Coalition Survival: Unlikely 

The third group is composed of those states whose activities had virtually (or literally) ceased at 
the end of Gannett Foundation ftinding: Alabama, California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Yoik, 
Oregon, RhKxie Island, Tennessee and Washington. This is not to say that residual impacts may not still lie 
with those individuals and organizaiiOTS initially touched by the Gannett Foundation initiative, but they are 
not evident in an discernible fashion, 

1* Alabama 

The Alabama Literacy Coalition was created in response to the availability of the Literacy 
Challenge grants program. The proposal submitted by the Coalition indicated the intent to seek additional 
and ftiture funding fran the Slate Legislature and from the corporate sector to sustain ongoing activity and 
growth. Although there were government and business representatives on the Board, the Coalition was not 
successful in obtaining such ftmds. No other funds were forthcoming during the year it was funded by the 
Gannett Foundation. By the end of the project year (April 1989), the Alabama Public Library Service (the 
Coalition's sponsoring agency) had received a drastic funding cut of $2.9 million for 1988-89, making the 
future of the Literacy Coalition even more uncertain. A legislative bill (which included funding), based on 
the state literacy plan which had been developed by the Coalition, was sponsored by several legislators; 
unfortunately, the bill died before being coasidered. 

With little adult literacy structure or activity in place at the creation of the Coalition, the initiative 
had been not been able to generate a sufficient institutional base from which to weather the fiscal storms 
facing the slate. The state's funding freeze precluded the continuation of the project director. After the 
exhausticMi of the Gannett Foundation funds, and at the time of the site visit, available staff within the 
Alabama Public Library Service were conducting some residual Coalition activities but only when they 
could squeeze them into ongoing agency efforts. 

2. California 

SRA Associates, a California-based consulting firm conducted many of the activities funded by 
the Gannett Foundation. Although the activities and products generated by SRA were generally positively 
regarded, a residual effect of the work being done **outside" of any institutionalized entity was that once the 
project dollars were expended, most efforts specifically associated with the project also ceased. Absent 
funds to continue their efforts, SRA Associates moved on to other issues. Nevertheless, California's literacy 
efforts are innovative and committed, although budget constraints at the state level combined with an 
enormous need for services continues to strain the ability of the state to meet needs. 

3. Connecticut 

In Connecticut, state and project representatives all agreed that adult literacy is a critical issue in 
the stale and that attention to the problem is "at an all time high." Nevertheless, the most targeted group, 
urban blacks, were still not participating in programs in sufficient numbcnj. Further, a budget deficit 
approaching $1 billion for fiscal years 89-90 and 9()-91 had emerged, making funding for literacy programs 
even more difficult Even at the time of the Bonus grant application (which was awarded). Project LINC 
staff Slated: "The public funding prospects for LINC arc somewhat pessimistic, given the combined state 
and Bridgeport dcficitiw Until such lime as oilier potential sourtcs materialize, LINC is critically dependent 
upon continued funding by the Gannett Foundation." No such other sources emerged. 

4 Massachusetts 

At the time of the site visit a fomicr staff member described the Massachusetts Coalition for 
Adult Literacy (MCAL) as "in a transition phase." The M ALC was one of the few projects that specifically 
included the need for future funding as a Coalition goal with targeted fundraising activities in the project's 
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second year. Allhough approximately 20 proposals wcie developed and sent to foundations by the end of 
1989, none were funded. 

The fonner Chair of the Board indicated that there was still considerable interagency interest in a 
statewide coalition but that acquiring funds was difficult, particularly because of the state's austerity budget. 
While membership in the MALC had grown from approximately 300 to more than 500 (paying $10 annual 
dues), other fundraising efforts were not successful. In sum, additional funding and future activity for 
MCAL appears unlikely. (Recent communication indicated that MALC received $20,000 from the Boston 
£M2£in 1990.) 

5. New York 

Since the staff associated with Uie Gannett Foundation grant activities were in essence State 
Education Department employees, at the time of the site visit there had been no efforts, subsequent to the 
exhaustion of project dollars, to raise money for additional activities. Rather, tiie Literacy Council had 
returned to full dependency upon the Slate Education I>epartment, This situation had the advantage of 
relative staff stability, but the disadvantage of working within a large bureaucratic system, which itself had 
priorities other than adult literacy education. 

6. Oregon 

In its Year 1 proposal, the Oregon Literacy Connection (OLC) coalition stated that the Project 
Coordinator would work closely with the ABE Staff Development Specialist at Oregon State University, the 
Slate Director of Adult Basic Education, and Oregon Literacy, Inc., to ensure continuation of project 
activities beyond the grant period. Toward the end of the second year of the project, in planning for the 
project's future, staff identified and approached several foundations which had an interest in literacy issues, 
including the Kellogg Foundation, the Mott Foundation, the Exxon Foundation, the Hearst Foundation, the 
MacArthur Foundation, and the Buriington Northern Foundation. 

In addition to these potential funding sources, staff expected Oregon State University and the 
Oregon State Department of Education to take over many of the functions which the Oregon Literacy 
Connection had been providing. 

At the time of the site visit, the Project Coordinator was developing a resource book for tutors. 
Existing Gannett Foundation funding was sufficient for core chapters orienting tiie tutor to respecting adult 
leamers, assessing cultural differences, and selecting basic teaching styles tliat match the learning styles of 
individuals. The remaining eight sections needed additional funding, which the authors (Geraldine Pearson 
and Virginia Palton) hoped to obtain from the Office of Community Colleges. There was a clear interest in 
expanding this approach, particularly in many rural areas of tiie state, where there was a need to improve the 
resources available to individual tutors. 

According to staff, there appeared to be increased coiporate interest in adult literacy. IBM had 
joined \hc statewide committee, and workplace literacy was expanding even in such nontraditional areas as 
the lumber industry. Corporations, including such major employers as the electric utility, were increasingly 
providing leave time for volunteer tutors. The stale's Adult Education and Literacy Advisory Board, 
composed of 25 individuals drawn from a broad spcctmm of public, private, and not-for-profit 
organizations, helped raise adult literacy as an important item on tiie agenda of both candidates for 
Governor. 

Despite ihese developments, according to correspondence dated January 1991, "Oregon's 
Literacy Connection no longer exists in its original form.'* Tlic correspondence further indicates that some 
of the functions of the OLC have been continued by Uie Adult Education and Liicnicy Advisory Board of Uie 
Department of Education. 
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7. Rhode Island 

When the Gannett Foundation funds ran out, the Education Department did not continue the 
salary line for the Adult Education Instructor. The VISTA Volunteers continued to function as resounxj 
people, without using the teleconference componenU and the equipment was "moihballed." Several months 
later funds were located to rehire the Instructor, and the initiative was revived for several more months. 
According to correspondence from the State Education Specialist, the system was in use until early July 
1990. The Specialist, who has been a strong supporter of the teleconferencing strategy, had hc^Jed to 
convince his supervisor that it had sufficient value to warrant continuation. 

8. Tennessee 

The Tennessee Literacy Coalition (TLC) project was able to accomplish some of its goals, 
particularly those related to infonnation and referral, local coalition development, and public awareness 
activities; however, it was less successful in the use of mobile training teams and in the strategy for 
workplace pilot projects. Most important, fundraising efforts to maintain the Coalition efforts after the close 
of the Gannett Foundation grant were undertaken too late. As the project progressed, the Board's 
Fundraising COTimittee became non-functional. Although the Oversight Committee of the Board talked 
frequently about ti>e need to focus on survival after tiie Gannett Foundation grant ran out, it did not do so. 
The project was to run out of money at the end of 1989. 

At the time of tiie site visit, the existence of the Hotline and the Clearinghouse, both developed 
during the grant period, were in jeopardy for continuation. Both staff and Board members were seeking 
funds from businesses, direct mail approaches, grant proposals, and the State Department of Education. One 
solution being considered was to connect the activities of the TLC to the Education Department. 
Discussions were taking place between representatives of the two entities, but progress was slow and did not 
look particularly promising. 

Updated infonnation provided subsequently to the site visit confirmed that some work is still 
occurring through the efforts of a part-time staff person who manages the TLC office and handles the 
HoUine. This person supplies 10 houre a week paid by VISTA and 5 hours a week paid from membership 
fees. 

9. Washington 

Fonned in 1984 as a statewide coalition, the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy (WACAL) 
was a mature entity at the beginning of the Gannett Foundation Year 1 grant. Coalition members involved 
in developing the Literacy Challenge proposal were very awarc of the need to continue the activities of the 
project beyond the Gannett Foundation funding period. The identified priority of "maximizing rcsources" 
reflected the understood obligation to find the methods and means to continue WACAL's activities as well 
as to fund and support literacy activities in general. Project staff planned to pursue both public and private 
means of continuing the project. 

In Year 2, the Advocacy. Legislation and Community Relations Commiltee of WACAL drafted 
slate-level adult literacy legislation seeking lo further fonnalize Uie work of the Coalition and to obtain state 
support for developing a comprehensive multi-sector adult literacy plan. Tlic bill was taken up by the 
Higher Education Committee in the House of Representatives, and a sponsorehip of 15 rcprcscniatives was 
obtained. The bill received full endon^emeni from the House, but did not get placed on the Senate calendar 
by the required deadline. At the time of the site visit, the Coalition was no longer puniuing this legislative 
strategy. 
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In its Final Report, WACAL rcpoited that it was actively pursuing both public and private means 
for continuing priority projects and that it had decided to continue as an advisory body to the service 
provider network. As such, it was identifying appropriate agencies or organizations in its membership to 
cany out and/or manage any activities involving funds. In addition, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instmction's Office appointed WACAL to participate in developing the four-year state plan being drafted (as 
required under the federal Adult Basic Education Act). 

By the time of the site visit, the Coalition, which had given considerable thought and discussion 
to becoming a 501(c)(3) non-for-profil organizaiic»i, decided not to pursue this strategy as staff believed it 
would restrict their ability to lobby for more state funds for literacy. 

As WACAL faced the end of the second year of funding from the Gannett Foundation, the 
situation looked very discouraging. No funds had been generated from the Legislature, and no additional 
support dollars could be counted on from the Governor's Office. Hence, Washington Literacy became the 
repository of what remained of the initiative — the materials and the products which were developed and the 
Hotline. Washington Literacy continues to provide some staff support to activities associated with the 
Coalition. The Coalition still exists with representation from many public and private agencies including 
state agencies, community colleges, labor, and literacy programs. , - 

Summary 

In sum, the nine projects briefly described above were not able to generate funds to continue their 
work, even though some of them (for example, Washington) were relatively well established. Reasons for 
their inability to continue were specific to each project, although scarcity of funds in general was a common 
theme in virtually every state. In each Gannett Foundation project there was the challenge to raise fimds as 
well as to conduct adult literacy activities. This dual effort proved too difficult for many. (See Chapter 3 for 
more discussion of fundraising issues.) 
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Recommendations 




he magnitude of ihc Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge grant program 
was extraordinary, both in its "reach" — ihe systemic changes which it sought 
to make — and its "scope" — the sheer volume of efforts which took place as a 
result of the initiative. As reflected throughout this document, the Literacy 
Challenge resulted in a virtual explosion of adult literacy activities and the 
development of significant outcomes, including products and materials. It is 
clear that the Gannett Foundation goals to expand adult literacy systems 
throughout the country were substantially met during the lifetimes of the 
individual projects. 

Nevertheless, it is important to rcali/xj that almost all of the projects were 
operating in stale or regional fiscal environments which were sliding further into crisis. The difficulties in 
capturing resources and commiimenLs on behalf of adult education were escalating virtually everywhere. 
The greatest challenge faced by staff and boards alike was to meet these difficulties. This reality is not likely 
to change in the foreseeable future; provider agencies face a long-term crisis. All sectors of the society, 
including government, private voluntary providers, and foundations, need to recognize the implications of 
this national condition and focus on ways to be most helpful in at least maintaining (if not expanding) 
service delivery systems. 

The following recommendations are presented in recognition of the struggle for program 
delivery. They suggest strategics which might improve the probabilities for the long-term impact and 
survival of nonprofit organizations regardless of the program or service delivery system. These 
recommendations are particulariy targeted to initiatives seeking complex systemic changes, as was the 
Literacy Challenge. 

1 . Foundations should consider making longer-term financial investments in projects, even if that 
means fewer projects can be funded. As discussed in Chapter Three of this report, nonprofit 
organizations need time to develop funding bases. In instances where new alliances, programs 
and services, and/or entities have been created, new sources of funding support have to be 
developed as well. In the case of most of the Gannett Foundation grantees, project staff were 
(understandably) so busy conducting adult literacy activities that they simply did not have time to 
allocate the amount of resources needed to increase the likelihood of activities continuing after 
the conclusion of the grant. 

2. Foundations should consider specifically allocating a portion of initial grantee funds for 
development efforts when human service providers arc expected to identify and develop 
alternative future sources of funding, as in the Literacy Challenge. Even when proposals include 
plans for development and suggest that part of the proposed budget be devoted to development. 
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provider agencies overwhelmed by demands for services will opi to provide ihosc services. Wiih | 

such targeted allocation built into and considered during initial proposal develc^mcnt and initial 

grant award, fund development efforts could be more effectively conducted by individuals with m 

such skills, rather than by individuals whose professional training and interests lie in providing | 

direct services. We do not assume that resource developers can be executive directors; we should 

not assume that executive directors can be resource developers. wm 

3. Foundations should consider making more direct technical assistance available to grantees in ■ 
resource development, including the marketing of grantee materials and products. Transfer of 

infonnation and strategies should be facilitated. Without such support, valuable products simply ■ 
sit where they are developed and do not contribute to the wider development of knowledge and ■ 
provider systems. 

4. FoundatiOTS should consider increasing the use of site visits. Such visits can play a vital role ■ 
both to the grantee in the fonn of technical assistance and to the funding source in tenns of 

actually knowing what is occurring within a grant. Primary reliance upon information provided 

solely by a grantee frequently is not an adequate basis for monitoring and assessing grantee I 

performance. " 

5. Foundations should consider what types of impact infonnation is desired from grantees and m 
indicate early in the grant period (preferably before it begins) that such information is required. ■ 
Absent a clear directive, grantees are rarely inclined to focus their attention on such activities. 
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he following list provides insight into the scope and range of the projects' 
aspirations as it includes all goals and objectives, even those which the 
projects were not able to achieve. The goals and objectives are presented in 
the formats used in the original projects' proposals. They range in number 
from modest (for example, Puerto Rico's 4) to very detailed (such as 
Nevada's 49). As is clear from a review of the list, goals, objectives, and 
activities were frequently blurred in the proposals. 



Alabama 



1. Provide a central office through which communication, using telephone calls, visits and/or letters, 
among literacy agencies could flow, as well as providing a greater resource pool from which to draw 
and receive information. 

2. Distribute infonnation on literacy activities, conferences, tutor training seminars, legislation dealing 
with literacy training, GED graduations, and businesses with employee training programs. 

3. Bolster visibility of both literacy efforts and individual organizations' activities by distributing 
infonnation to media. Such activities would also attract tutors and students, as well as help 
synchronize media campaigns with literacy providers' schedules and capabilities. 

4. Maintain or establish contact with literacy advocate groups on a national level. 

5. Assist the fonnation of new literacy task forces, with tiie goal of doubling the existing number of 
counties served by a task force from 6 to 12. 

6. Support volunteer tutore through the ALC Tutor of tiie Month Program, components of which included 
a certificate and recognition in the montiily newsletter; and sending of a press release and article to the 
tutor's local newspaper, library and Chamber of Commerce, 



1. To provide regional Training of Trainers (TOT) workshops in Fairbanks. Anchorage, and Juneau; one 
workshop in each site, reaching an average of 10 trainers and Ibcuscd on the content areas of Laubach 
Literacy Training; Literacy Voluntcen; of America: Parents and Tots Reading Program; Philosophy of 
Adult Education; Instructional Methodologies; and Recmitment and Retention. 



Alaska 



Appendix A 
Project Goals and Objectives 
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2. To hire a part-time literacy coordinalor to disseminate infomiation, provide technical assistance, 
coordinate training, and distribute materials. 

3. To recruit new volunteers (up to 150) and nonreaders (up to 450) into existing programs by enlarging 
the public awareness campaign initiated by PLUS, including the development of a statewide 
infonnation brochure listing all available literacy services; design and production of at least two radio 
spots for use on local stations; development of theme posters; development and distribution of three 
videotapes, including *'They Cannot Read: An Alaskan Look at Illiteracy"; and the continued use of 
the statewide 800 number for recruitment and referral. 

4. To develop with the State Library Division a model delivery of the Parents and Tots Reading Program 
for literacy instructira; activities to include development of a model delivery; field test of the model 
delivery; develc^mentof a training kit; delivery of Parents and Tots Reading Program training at 
Training for Trainers workshops and at major Alaska education conferences; distribution of Parents 
and Tots Reading Program materials; and involvement of at least eight libraries in these activities. 

Bonus Year 

5. To develop a model workplace literacy program, and deliver two workshops (with an average of 10 
attendees) to Alaska Commercial Company trainers who would in turn use their skills to train tutors in 
their stores. 

6. To train trainers for Alaska's correctional facilities, through the delivery of a workshop to 
representatives from each of the state's correctional facilities. 

7. To expand the use of the Parents and Tots Program, through a workshop directed toward interested 
librarians, follow-up information in a quarterly newsletter, and on-going available technical assistance. 

8. To maintain technical assistance to active trainers, and to deliver one or more workshops to 
participants from previous workshops in order to refresh and increase their abilities. 

California 

1. Promote statewide communication among literacy programs by establishing tiie groundworic for 
locally based adult literacy information and referral services; to be accomplished by updating and 
disseminating the existing statewide inventory of adult literacy service providers, and by providing 
training to literacy providers on the use of the inventory. 

2. Increase the number of rcfenrals being made by training personnel from other state and community 
agencies; to be accomplished by training in the use of the inventory and in making referrals, provided 
to other agencies witii extensive public contact with hard-to-reach, at-risk populations (such as the 
Employment Development Department and county welfare and probation offices). 

Connecticut 

1. Institutionalize the process of collaboration among literacy providers in Bridgeport for the 

improvement of recruitment, retention, and instruction of undcrcducalcd native speaking minority 
adults throughout the city. 

1 Recruit at least 1 50 illiterate black adults through the Interdenominational Ministers Alliance (IMA), of 
which 135 would be retained. 

3. To develop and execute a program model which would recruit, train, support, and assess at least 50 
"literacy assistants" from the minority community (also through the IMA), 45 of whom would act as 
tutoi^s and help with literacy instruction to minority students. 
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4. Develop and implement an assistant support network lo give assistants ongoing training, links with 
community and educational resources, and a way to communicate among themselves. 

5. Formulate and execute a systematic approacl^ diagnosing, instructing, and assessing literacy 
students. 

6. Etevelop a strategic learner-centered plan for the collaborative delivery of adult literacy services in 
Bridgeport 

7. Analyze the Bridgeport activities in terms of replication in other communities. 

8. Devise and execute an evaluation design for the programs which would provide on-going formative 
data for project refinement, and which would be able to be replicated as the project spread throughout 
Connecticut 

Bonus Year 

9. Work with the IMA churches and other groups to make routine or "institutionali/x:" the recruitment 
activities and literacy support begun under LINC. 

10. Provide information and technical assistance to other urban organizations which might benefit from the 
LINC model. 

1 1 . Explore every possibility for long-icmi funding for LINC. 
Delaware 

1. Establish and/or strengthen collaborative efforts in workplace literacy, intergenerational literacy, and 
volunteer initiatives; three new efforts between volunteer organizations and adult education programs, 
and three new efforts in workplace settings, to be established. 

2. Development and field testing of a model program to reduce intergenerational illiteracy, ser/ing 10-30 
illiterate parents. 

3. Add 25 new business and industries membeni to the Coalition. . 

4. Increase public awareness and promote understanding of and commitment to reducing adult illiteracy, 
with at least 450 persons infonnfied through improvisational theater pcrfonnfiances. 

5. Establish an effective statewide information and referral system among public, private and government 
organizations, which sets clear program service areas and parameters for types of sen/ices available to 
students with particular interests and needs; at least 400 individuals will receive infonnation. 

6. Increase student participation by 10 percent (from 2,288 to 2,5 17), as a result of greater public 
awareness and more efficient provision of information about available programs. 

7. Increase volunteer participation by 20 percent (from 400 to 500). 

8. Increase student retention, resulting from improved infomiation and referral and more appropriate 
placements, by 5 percent. 

9. Increase volunteer retention, resulting from increased expertise in volunteer program management, by 
10 percent. 

10. Convene at least 30 literacy providers, business and industry reprcsenialives, and individuals from 
other interested organizations to disseminate and/or receive information and lo plan future activities. 
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IlUnois 

L To design and test strategies related to improving the resource development capabilities of public and 
private adult literacy programs in the state, 

2. To clarify the roles of the six major literacy organizations with the aim of institutionalizing a statcvvide 
literacy netwoik. 

3. To establish four task forces to design and test strategies for developing local resources. 

4. To establish a statewide task force to create statewide strategies for the support of the local initiatives. 
Year 2 

5. To provide technical assistance in the four task areas of resource development to all types of providers. 

6. To continue to network and coordinate with related public and private literacy-related entities and 
associations. 

7. To make recommendations on the institutionalization of the project as a resource development and 
communication center. 

Indiana 

1. To expand and enhance coordination and cooperation among providers of literacy services at the local 
level, especially through a process of local coalition building (to increase the number of coalitions from 
28 to 35). 

2. To increase the capacity of existing provider groups and local coalitions to serve lov/ functioning level 
adults through volunteer literacy tutoring services (to increase the number of groups by 10; the number 
of tutors by 500; the number of learners by 500). 

3. To help initiate new literacy instructional programs in unserved areas of the state (using regionally- 
based, trained volunteers and resource people). 

4. To improve the accountability of the state's literacy initiative (through the development of an ongoing 
evaluation process, with both process and impact measures, and baseline data). 

5. To expand efforts to make the general public and business and industry aware of the illiteracy problem 
and to enlist their support. 

Year! 

6. To improve the accountability of local coalitions through a certification process. 

7. To improve the effectiveness of literacy providers to provide services to specific populations, 

Kentucky 

1. Develop four regional technical assistance groups (TAGs) to serve as a pcnnanent resource to 
community literacy groups, in their efforts to recruit and train volunteer tutors. 

2. Publish and disseminate four model program descriptions (including community-based, school-based, 
community service-based, and library-based) to assist new community literacy groups in choosing an 
appropriate structure for their community. 

3. Create three 30-minuie video programs and accompanying print materials that would be a resource to 
tutors working with special needs students. 

4. Create three 30-minute video programs and accompanying print materials that would offer community 
literacy groups training in fundraising, recruitment, and evaluation. 
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5. Ccxiduct one regional tutor-trainer workshop in each of the 1 5 area development districts. Through this 
process, it was intended that 375 new tutor-trainers would be put in place. 

Maine 

L Develop and convene the Maine State Literacy Coalition. 

2. Provide training for literacy providers, including volunteers, business and industry and social service 
agencies on the chrcwiic problems associated with illiteracy. 

3. Sensitize staff and volunteers to the appropriate instructional techniques for working with illiterate 
' adults. 

4. Develop strategies for student recruitment 

5. Coordinate activities with the public libraries to encourage services and increase public awareness. 

6. Encourage and assist the development of local literacy task forces. 

7. PrcHTiote coordination of the major providers of literacy services in Maine. 

8. Coordinate literacy awareness activities on a statewide basis. 
Year! 

9. Develop a five-year plan for the Maine Literacy Coalition to continue to implement its mission 
statement. 

10. Promote communication and full cooperation of the providers of literacy services in Maine. 

1 1 . Encourage business and labor to develop on-site literacy programs. 

1 2. Assist in the coordination of student recruitment activities. 

13. Increase awareness of adult literacy concerns. 

14. Coordinate activities with the public libraries to encourage services and promote family literacy. 

15. Promote the use of improvisational theater techniques in llic promotion of awareness activities, teacher 
and tutor training opportunities, and student recruitment. 

Massachusetts 

1. Strengthen the coordination and dissemination of adult literacy information by providing statewide, 
coordinated and comprehensive adult literacy information and rcfenral services: Establish and staff a 
toll-free Hotline and computerized database capable of handling a minimum of 3,000 callers per yean 
publish a directory and mid-year update of adult literacy and related services; and publish a bimonthly 
ftmding newsletter. 

2. Expand the capacity within the state to effectively ulili/c more volunteer literacy tutors by assisting in 
the initial planning of the Commonwealth Literacy Corps (part of the Governor's Literacy Initiative to 
recmit, train, and place volunteer literacy tutors with adults, beginning July, 1987): Work with the 
Governor's Office to prepare an advisory and planning document with guidelines and strategies for 
developing a comprehensive volunteer program; provide continuing expertise and advice on the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of the Governor's Commonwealth Literacy Corps. 

3. Increase public and private resources available to adult literacy programs within the stale: Assist in tlie 
development of three to six regional coalition networks; expand the Coalition's general membership; 
keep members of tlie Massachusetts Legislature, the Board of Education, the Board of Regents, the 
Board of Library Commissioners, the Governor's Office, and otlicr significant stale agencies involved 
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in literacy work informed of the activities of the Coalition, other literacy activities, issues, concerns and 
needs; increase the participation of business, trade, service, labor, and community leaders in the 
Coalition's public information and awareness network. 

4. Increase public awareness of the adult illiteracy problem and how individuals, groups and communities 
can help alleviate the problem in their community: Develop six public service announcement and six 
new§/feature spots for television and radio; develop print materials; plan a Massachusetts Literacy Day. 
Year 2 

5. Increase and broaden MCAL's base of future financial support: Develop membership campaign 
strategies and initiate MCAL's membership drive to include a minimum of 1,500 individual, family, 
.programs, agency, and corporate members; establish an MCAL Fund Development Committee to 
develop a ftmdraising strategy and policy which would enable MCAL to seek to supplement 
memberships revenues while not competing with programs for funds; identify potential public and 
private funding resources; submit appropriate grant proposals or requests for support from identified 
resources; explore ways for various MCAL projects to becOTie institutionalized or to be assumed by 
various MCAL organizational members. 

Minnesota 

1. Increase the number of adult learners, through radio and television PSAs; distribution of Hotline 
posters and learpads to welfare offices, libraries, and social service agencies; distribution of student 
recmitment and Hotline infonnation through a mailing of a statewide utility bill; and work with the 
Department of Education, Literacy Training Network, and the Minnesota Community Education 
Association in promoting the viewing of GED tapes on television. 

Associated additional activities in Year 2 include the expansion of the student rccruiunent pay check 
stuffers to three statewide mailings of unemployment checks and medical assistance payments; 
selecting and organizing 15 sites for the staging of a student recruitment play in non-theater settings; 
distribution of student recruitment posters and tear pads to 65 ABE consortiums and 40 volunteer tutor 
projects; the development of two radio PSAs specifically encouraging student recruitment; and the 
development of one poster and pay check stuffcr to promote the viewing of GED-on-TV tapes so that 
750 learners statewide can prepare for the GED tests through home viewing. 

2. Increase the capacity to tutor functionally illiterate adults by increasing volunteer training aaivities, 
through the training of an additional 270 community volunteers by holding nine tutor training 
workshops; and by recruiting and registering five new apprentice tutor-trainere. 

Associated additional activities in Year 2 include the recmitment and registering of five new apprentice 
tutor-trainers; assistance to the current apprentice trainers through the process of certification; and the 
provision of timely technical assistance to trainers Uirough the existing monthly newsletter and Uie toll- 
free numbers. 

Also, increase the tutor training options, through the dissemination of infonnation on volunteer training 
systems and newly developed resources; increase communication about training modifications or new 
resources; and maintain the Laubach approach while increasing the appropriate use of LVA. 

3. Increase the effectiveness of the statewide volunteer training system to respond lo requests to serve 
functionally illiterate adults, through the provision of technical assistance to five new or emerging local 
literacy projects; the development and dissemination of a statewide infonnation package on available 
volunteer training systems; review of systems available from national and regional literacy programs, 
addition of effective training packages and siraicgies to existing training systems, and dissemination of 
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informaticm to local projects; increase in communication capabilities with local literacy projects 
statewide. 

4 Increase the resources available for teaching the learning disabled functionally illiterate adult 

populatiOT, through the training of 45 new volunteers in three training sessions to increase knowledge 
of learning disabilities and multi-sensory phonics-based techniques; and the development of a training 
manual and teaching guide for trainers, teachers, and volunteer tutors for instructional use with 
learning disabled, functionally illiterate adult students. 

Associated additional activities in Year 2 include the training of 15 new volunteers as math tutors in 
the use of multi-sensory techniques; the development of a Teacher's Handbook for math instruction for 
use with learning disabled, fimctionally illiterate adult students; and the development and production of 
a videotape to supplement the Teacher's Handbook. 

5. Increase knowledge about learning disabilities and provide technical assistance to teachers, trainers and 
volunteer tutors, through pilot testing the teaching guidebook with eight teacher/trainers from four 
ABE sites, with an intensive two-day training workshop and follow-up site consultations; presentation 
of the training manual and tcacliing guide at a statewide conference; and dissemination reports on the 
project via the statewide newsletter for ABE teachers. 

6. Increase tiie capacity of literacy programs tiirough the use of technology in instruction and 
management, such that 1 ,000 new students would have access to computer instruction; and 1 00 adult 
literacy teachers and 100 volunteer tutors would be trained in the appropriate uses of technology in 
literacy instruction. 

Associated additional activities in Year 2 include Uie development of four regional networks and the 
conduct of four regional workshops to expand on the initial training of teachers and volunteers in the 
application of technology in literacy instruction. 

7. Increase literacy programs' abilities through awareness of and access to existent computer technology, 
through the development of cooperative networks and statewide collaboration for computer usage; and 
the identification of key technology resources not being used or underutilized. 

8. Provide greater access to program information, and to promote public understanding of literacy 
programs and volunteer opportunities, through the provision of general information to 200 individuals 
by phone: and specific program referral to 1 ,000 potential learners and 400 potential volunteers by 
phone. 

Associated activities in Year 2 include Uie expansion of general infonnation to an additional 200 
individuals; and specific program referral to 2,000 potential learners and 300 potential volunteers by 
phone. 

9. Increase the general public's awareness of the problems of the functionally illiterate adult and the 
programs which exist to teach basic skills, through the submission of project activities to provider 
groups' newsletters; presentations at least 25 meetings and conferences in the year; television and radio 
appearances; news releases to 25 daily newspapers; and the development and presentation of updated 
legislative recommendations. 

Mississippi 

1 . To maximize the impact of tlie developing Mississippi Literacy Coalilion. 

2. To increase the number of students and volunteers, and to reduce dropouts in Mississippi. 

3. To provide training and increase resources available for literacy activities. 
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4. To organize a state literacy ccmfercncc. 

5. Installation and promotion of the 24-hour literacy toll-free hotline will result in an average of 20 calls 
per week, 80 calls per month, and 960 calls for the first year of the grant. 

6. The number of students enrolled in literacy programs will be increased by 1 ,500 and the aumber of 
tutors by 1,500. 

7. Since the dropout rate at the level just below the fourth grade has been a serious problem, the 
development of the new tutor intervention model, as well as other features of this programs, will 
reduce the dropout rate by 30 percent and will increase the student reading level by one year compared 
with past student performance evaluations. 

8. Current students and tutors will increase the length of time they participate in a literacy program by 50 
percent compared with past performance. 

9. Local literacy organizations will increase the number of students and tutors by 100 percent compared 
with the previous year. 

Nevada 

1. Strengthen the Nevada Literacy Coalition. 

2. Open a Nevada Literacy Office in the Nevada State Library and Archives in Carson City, Nevada; staff 
the office with a f\ill-timc Director/Trainer and two part-time assistants. 

3. Coordinate statewide literacy activities and increase communications among all agencies and groups 
involved in programs; expand the Northern Nevada hotline into a single statewide literacy information 
and referral hotline, advertised as the primary source of literacy infonnation in Nevada. 

4. Collect information and statistics on literacy programs in Nevada by completing a statewide needs 
assessment to show where intensive literacy efforts arc indicated; develop a system cf accountability 
forgathering information and disseminating it to key individuals and groups. 

5. Develop a Literacy Advisory Board to oversee the project, handle legal matters, monitor expenditures, 
and promote funding of literacy efforts. 

6. Create targeted publicity to increase awareness of literacy programs and problems. ^ 

7. Develop public service announcements for TV, radio, and newspapei^;. 

8. Provide inserts for government welfare and unemployment checks and maintain infomialion 
receptacles at public offices such as utilities, employment security offices, and the Department of 
Motor Vehicles. 

9. Produce a Directory of Nevada Literacy Programs including locations, names of contacts, phone 
numbers, and complete descriptions of individual literacy activities across the state. 

10. Create targeted outreach programs to prevent illiteracy among future Nevadans, such as parents of 
children in Head Start and new parents using the services of hospital maternity wards. 

1 1. Provide training and increase resources for statewide literacy programs. 

1 2. Conduct at least 1 2 programs per year in locations across Nevada where sufficient interest in literacy 
activity exists; provide training in both urban areas which are dependent upon volunteer trainers and in 
rural areas where litUe training is currently available. 

1 3. Sponsor an intensive two-day training institute for leachei-s and volunteer trainers. 
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14. Increase tutoring and program resources available to all literacy participanLs; tutoring mslcnals and 
infonnation packets will be provided to volunteers and students involved in literacy programs; resource 
guides will be provided and a bibliography of recommended materials for discrete rcacUiig levels will 
be developed through collaboration with literacy workers, the university system, and librarians. 

15. Spread the training network to rural areas by providing capacity building sessions and consulting 
services specific to the needs of new programs. 

16. Establish a statewide literacy agenda. 

17. Sponsor a Statewide Literacy Conference, to be attended by Nevadans involved in all types of literacy 
activities, providing opportunities for continuing education and a forum for sharing opportunities for 
OMitinuing education and a forum for sharing information. 

Year 2 

1 8. Establish and secure statewide literacy coordination. 

19. Analyze input on the Coalition three-year plan gained at the statewide literacy conference. Use this 
analysis along with UNR Needs Assessment as planning tools. Coordinate the three- year plan task 
force committee under leadership of Coalition Advisory Board members from the public and private 
sector Ensure participation of a member of the American Bar Association in this planning process. 

20. Etevel an entity and mechanism for receiving, monitoring, and expending of funds received from 
private sector individuals and organizations. 

Assist the Reading Center of Northem Nevada in developing a secure fun(Ung base. Continue 
management of the statewide toll-free literacy line through the Reading Center. Collect statistics on 
use of the literacy line. 

22. Continue VISTA Literacy Volunteers to support tlirce literacy volunteer programs. 

23. Develop a strategic plan for business and industry literacy support. 

24. Authorize Advisory Board member from IBM to chair the Business and Industry Literacy Program 
Plan committee and develop a master plan for the business community. 

25. Coordinate literacy awareness events for business and industry in northern and southern Nevada via the 
Private Industry Council, Western Industrial Nevada, and Governor's recognition business luncheons. 

26. Explore the partnership of business/industry. Department of Education, and JTPA in funding 
technological literacy programs in the community and the state prisons in funding technological 
literacy programs in the community and the state prison system. 

27. Evaluate the supply/demand balance for literacy services. 

28. Monitor literacy programs' goals and activities ai'fecting supply of tutors, training activities, and 
recruitment of students. 

29. Delegate to the Coalition Publicity Task Force and PLUS Task Force the monitoring of responsible 
publicity sensitive to the needs of literacy programs in supplying tutoring services. 

30. Assist literacy programs in developing effective student recruitment techniques. 

31 . Explore additional tutor candidates: prison inmates; members of the Silver State Reading Association; 
Retired Teachers Association; male tutors, recruited from male oriented service organizations and 
male-dominated industries; and handicapped populations, e.g., disabled veterans. 
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32. Ininxiuce tutor U-aining methods that increase learning and decrease long-range tinne commitments of 
tutors and students, provide models for small group tutoring of literacy students and transitions from 
intensive one-on-one tutoring to small group or classroom settings, and provide quality certification for 
tutor trainers in a time efficient manner. 

33. Provide in-depth program development consultation to new and existing literacy programs, 

34. Coordinate consultation activities with the Nevada Office of Volunteerism introducing program 
management methods from the volunteer sector. 

35. Expand the operating base of Laubach Council based literacy programs by introducing training 
techniques as described above. Develop this activity in line with Laubach International goals including 
COTimunity-based organization models. 

36. Encourage ongoing in-service education programs for tutors using the Resource Guide of teach;.rs and 
trainers developed in the first year project goals as a networking tool; also, develop other educational 
resources via organizations such as the Silver State Reading Association and Retired Teachers 
Association. 

37. Develop a Coalition-based lending library of videotape and cassette tape educational programs for use 
in all literacy programs and especially rural programs which have less access to a pool of local resource 
people. 

38. Continue the publication of a Coalition newsletter as a communication and training tool. 

39. Coordinate program planning in state prisons. 

40. Hold planning meetings with appropriate state and private organizations concerned with carrying out 
the legislative mandate for literacy activity in prisons, 

41 . Plan and implement literacy awareness programs for prison management and staff. 

42. Explore funding sources for providing tutor training, tutor and student materials, secure facilities for 
tutoring and storage of materials and equipment. 

Year 3 

43. Design, write, and produce 300 copies of Volunteer Development: Strengthening Your Literacy 
Program , a "how to" manual, by September 1 989. 

44. Provide training sessions on use of the manual to a minimum of three literacy coalitions, four local 
literacy programs, five libraries, and statewide or national conferences by January 1990. 

45. Print 300 copies of Stories and More for distribution to Nevada literacy programs, libraries serving 
literacy programs, community college adult education programs, prison and honor camp literacy and 
ABE programs, and Literacy Challenge grantees nationwide by October 1989. 

46. Extend coalition development by coordinating project activities on a continual basis with the 
Governor's Literacy Advisory Council, the Governor's Job Training Office, state agencies relating to 
literacy needs of Nevadans, Voluntary Action Centers, workplace literacy partners. Department of 
Education, and other key organizations supporting adult literacy efforts in Nevada. 

47. Evaluate coalition development by assessing the number of organizations and participanls in project 
training and consultation activities, the increase in coordination and implementation of literacy 
activities among community agencies, and the development of coalition activity plans by the 
Governor's Literacy Advisory Committee. 
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48. Evaluate the recmitmcni and retention of literacy volunteers and adult learners by phone interview 
surveys, comparative records of length of volunteer service, and student retention in a minimum of 
four volunteer literacy programs by February 1990. 

49, Evaluate, at the beginning of the last month in the grant year, literacy program coordinators' skills in 
volunteer management by assessing the number of concepts applied as gained via the manual, U-aining 
sessions* and individual ccxisultations; by policies develqx^d or refined, by volunteer contracts and job 
descriptions developed and or refined, and by other program and coalition development activities 
identified as related to ihe project's purpose and goals. 

New Mexico 

1. Develop four demonstration projects in four distinct prototype communities. 

Z Organize a statewide conference, to assist local programs in sustaining adequate resources for long- 
term literacy efforts. 

3. Operate a literacy hotline. 

4. Develop a statewide resource directory. 
Bonus Year 

5. To retain staff and office space, ensuring continued grant administration of ongoing projects, 
dependable and expert consulting services, and resource development for local program support 

6. To expand grant opportunities to local literacy programs, from approximately $68,000 in the 1988-89 
fiscal year to double that amount with special emphasis on start-up projects and technology 
enhancements for existing programs. 

7. To create a state literacy resource center, housing the Coalition's adult basic education and literacy 
education books and software, and a planned circulation collection of training and public awareness 
videos; equipped with TVA^CR computers and work tables; and available to literacy workers and 
advocates. 

8. To expand (if the request from the State Legislature were appropriated to the NMCL, thereby freeing 
up scMnc of the Gannett Foundation monies) activities associated with a) Litlink, leading to the eventual 
connection of all of the literacy programs via an electronic bulletin board; b) installation of conference 
room and Resource Center telephones; and c) the creation of the New Mexico Coalition for Literacy 
Committee Project fund to encourage innovative grassroots projects to emanate from the Board 
membership. 

New York 

1. Convene 1 1 teacher/tutor iind learner caucuses, rcflcciive of the 1 1 task forces established around the 
state in response to the Project Literacy U.S. campaign launched in September 1986. 

2. Convene one statewide literacy convention, giving both practitioner^ ;ind learners from the divenvC 
literacy programs around the state a forum to meet and articulate their concerns and needs. 

3. Sponsor a competition for mini-grants to support regional activities to implement rccommendatioas 
resultant from the regional caucuses and the convention, and to support student workshop presentations 
at a State Education Department conference. 

4. Develop and distribute a booklet describing the student workshop presentations. 
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Oregon 

1. Improve statewide literacy coordination: ccHivene Oregon's Literacy Connection Task Force: hire 
Project Coordinator, develop coordination with existing literacy service groups; and coordinate 
provision of literacy services. Added in Year 2: disseminate information about existing services by 
publishing a booklet of information to all identified literacy providers; plan for continuation of project 
services existing groups and coordinate provision of literacy services. 

Z Expand multiple-agency efforts: identify underservcd areas and target groups; rccniit new groups; 
provide training to local program perscmnel; and provide placement and follow-up services to learners 
and volunteer tutors. Added in Year 2: local volunteer managers will designate a person at each site to 
act as "Tutor Trainer"; the Project Coordinator will provide training for the designated tutor trainers 
during the annual conference, using the Tutor Training Guide; provide follow-up services to leameis 
and volunteer tutors. 

3. Expand Department of Education technical assistance efforts: develop tutor training kit; distribute 
tutor training kit; develop learner assessment and instructional strategics services; implement 
assessment and instructional strategics; implement database of instructional strategies; establish 
statewide clearinghouse of tutor training resources. Added in Year 2: develop assessment and 
instructional strategies services; evaluate assessment tools for adult disabled readers; develop an 
instrument to establish a learner profile for diagnostic and prescriptive services for adult disabled 
readers; field test assessment instrument; implement instructional strategies; implement collection and 
storage system for instructional strategics. 

4. Evaluate learner progress in volunteer literacy tutor programs: plan and design evaluation process and 
instruments; implement program evaluation. Added in Year 2: monitor learner attrition in three 
sample programs; write a report to help programs continue their own evaluations. 

5. Evaluate the effectiveness of Oregon's Literacy Connection project: establish formative evaluation 
design; conduct formative evaluation. Added in Year 2: complete a formative evaluation; conduct a 
summativc evaluation. 

Pennsylvania 

1. Serve more functionally illiterate adults by generating greater public awareness of the problem and 
increasing the resources of direct service providers through coalition building at both the state and local 
levels. 

2. Establish a statewide Pennsylvania Slate CoaMtion for Adult Literacy to provide a state leadership 
presence for the purpose of advocacy in support of local literacy efforts. 

3. Conduct a statewide needs assessment to determine priorities needing support from the Slate Coalition; 
facilitate the conducting of local needs assessments in existing local coalitions. 

4. Strengthen existing local coalitions and establish at least six new local coalitions in areas of greatest 
need based on needs assessment results to facilitate the improvement of literacy services through 
partnership endeavors between the public and private sectors, 

5. Fomi an Advocacy Committee of the Stale Coalition to act as a stalc-Icvcl advcKaie in assisting local 
literacy programs to develop autonomy in their financial support. 

6. Strengthen statewide adult literacy efforts through coordinated technical assistance to direct service 
providers via coalitions, as follows. 
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7, Establish at the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy of the Pennsylvania State University a 
computerized resource bank of qualified persons available to provide outreach support and training to 
those agencies needing services, 

8, Convene at least three regional woricshops to enable local groups to design strategics for more effective 
utilizaticMi of local resources for fund development potential and of involvement with the private sector 
in adult literacy endeavors, 

9, Envelop a technical assistance packet of materials as a source of ongoing help and support as a follow- 
up to the regional workshops, 

10, Form a Local Coalition Support Committee of the State Coalition to initiate local coalition building 
and ensure monies for adult literacy programming are channeled through local coalitions for the 
mutually planned project. 

1 1 , Establish through appropriate, existing newsletters a communications network among service providers 
to disseminate information on effective instructional programs, curriculum and materials, and teaching 
techniques and methods, 

12, Set up a communications network among service providers to disseminate the information on available 
funding sources for adult literacy programming, 

13, Through local coalitions inform the general public of literacy needs and opportunities in areas of 
greatest need based on needs assessment results, 

14, Develop a proposal from the State Coalition to the Ben Franklin Partnership Act of Pennsylvania using 
Gannett Foundation funds plus donations from the private sector as matcliing monies. 

Puerto Rico 

1. Offer reading instruction to 600 illiterate youth and adulLs in Arecibo (a coastal district), with reading 
skills equivalent to two levels of enhancement from the initial level at time of enrollment, 

2. Recruit and train one Project Director, two counselors, seven full-time academic itinerant-teachers, 
three part-time teachers, and 15 school directors, 

3. Recruit and train 65 volunteers. 

4. Demonstrate the transferability of the model, while testing improvements to it. 
Year 2 

5. Provide educational ser/ices to 600 illiterates in the Caguas region, with essentially the same resources 
and activities as in Year 1 , 

Rhode Island 

1. To strengthen adult literacy efforts within the state of Rhode Island by piloting a model which will 
increase the network of service providers in literacy training. 

2. To increase substantially the number of adulLs receiving job-related literacy training at their work site. 

3. To increase substantially the number of single parent heads-of-liouseliold and limited-English- 
proficient adults receiving literacy training at a convenient and non-threatening site in public housing. 

4. To pilot successfully the use of iclc-instruction as an additional means of providing literacy instruction 
to hard-to-reach populations, 

5. To develop materials for tele-instruclion for industr>'-based and public housing based clients. 
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6. To provide tele-instructional classes and support tutoring for two industry and labor-based and two 
public housing-based groups of clients, with each group having 8 to 10 students each (totaling 320 
students.) 

7. To provide a connection to career guidance and technical training programs for students. 

8. To develop a means of disseminating this programs to additional industry-based sites, AFL-QO sites, 
and public housing in other towns and cities throughout the state in Year 2. 

Year 2 

9. To retain existing circles and create a second group of new learning circles in 8 public housing projects 
in Providence. 

10. To integrate and pilot the use of learning materials produced by USA TODAY especially "Careers" 
and "Decision 88." 

11. To create new leanning circles at eight industrial locations. 

12. To create an instmctional network reaching persons on public welfare which will consist of at least 
four separate sites. 

1 3. To pilot the expansion of the public housing network to include at least two locations outside 
Providence. 

14. To pilot train volunteer tutors. 

15. To facilitate/provide child care as needed. 

16. To investigate/plan for the integration of electronic blackboards/or video into the system. 

17. To recniit and train four new site facilitators. 

Tennessee 

1. Fund Raising: identify and seek public and private soilrbcs, e.g., secure publications on fund raising. 

2. Communications: develop resources for public awareness, e.g., develop a theme, slogan and/or logo. 

3. Long-Range Planning: use the current year's activities and accomplishments for the historical 
perspective, e.g., conduct a statewide, by county, survey of literacy needs. 

4. Local Development and Training: provide training through the state's three geographic regions to 
establish and expand programs, e.g., identify providers and existing resources. 

5. Program Support: provide support to new and ongoing infomiation needs, e.g., work with the 
clearinghouse to assist in gathering infomiation for the directory of literacy programs and other 
resources. 

6. Clearinghouse: establish and maintain, e.g., acquire PC hardware and software. 

7. Legislative Support: seek lo stabilize a baseline effort, e.g., educate legislators in the need for their 
ongoing and growing support of adult literacy efforts. 

8. Conduct "train-the-trainers'' sessions and provide subsequent support services for the mobile training 
teams. 

9. Create mobile training teams in the three major divisions of tlie state to deliver quality training to local 
program coordinators and prospective trainers. 

10. Support the creation of new (and .straighten existing) local literacy coalitions. 
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1 1 . Support local literacy coalitions in dcvelq^ing clearinghouse functions and public awareness 
campaigns. 

12. Conduct three regional conferences for literacy program coordinators and volunteer tutors. 

13. Encourage ongoing networking among and between local literacy coalitions and programs. 

14. Survey literacy service providers to detennine the current status of services, and maintain directory 
infonnation fornetworicing and referral proposes. 

15. Identify and make available to appropriate entities axnprehensive literacy program implementation 
guides. 

16. Plan, produce, and distribute at least one public service announcement suitable for broad-based use. 

17. Plan, produce, and make available at least one literacy brochure/pamphlet for use by local literacy 
programs. 

18. Plan, produce, and make available at least one literacy poster suitable for use by local literacy 
programs. 

19. Work with the general media to publicize literacy needs and resources. 

20. Establish and maintain regular communication with literacy clearinghouses and networks in other 
states. 

21 . Track and communicate relevant literacy information conceming emerging trends, issues and potential 
resources on the national, state and local level. 

22. Staff the Hotline, to be used for information and referral on tutors, students, and local programs across 
the state. 

23. Develop a 15-25-minute videotape to be used to increase public awareness and support. 

24. Conduct conferences targeted to advanced training for existing literacy coordinators and local support 
group leaders, and to strengthening community support for local literacy programs. 

Washington 

1. Support and strengthen the existing Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy. 

2. Increase the number of people served, and the quality of services provided. 

3. Expand participation and support of all segments of society in the literacy challenge. 

4. Provide staffing support to WACAL. 

5. Continue operation of the toll-free Literacy Hotline. 

6. Acquire staffing to provide management assistance and support to literacy programs in communities 
statewide. 

7. Develop a demonstration project involving private business in tJic creation and implementation of 
literacy services. 

8. Facilitate effective delivery of literacy efforts across tlie state through expansion and solidification of 
the existing Coalition by April 1988. 

9. Facilitate recruiunent and refenral of 1 ,500 potential students to appmpriate adult literacy services by 
April 1988. 

10. Facilitate rccruimient and referral of 1 .500 potential volunteers to support literacy efforts by April 
1988. 
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1 L To involve at least one private business in development and implementation of literacy services by 
April 1988. 

12. To assist a minimum of 10 local literacy service providers in improving services and developing a 
focus to consider the whole student in relation to literacy needs by April 1988. 

Year2 

13. Enhance the visibility and effectiveness of the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy. 

14. Increase the number of people served and the quality of services provided, with an emphasis on the 
prospective student^ 

15. Expand the participation and support of all segments of society in the literacy challenge. 

16. Continue to provide staffing support to WACAL with more of an issues focus. 

17. Continue operation of the toll-free Literacy Hotline, including outreach, referral, and follow-up 
services. 

18. Foster the involvement of business and existing literacy programs in developing workforce literacy 
programs. 

19. Increase awareness of the need to support literacy programs statewide. 

20. Identify and implement effective strategies with which to address statewide adult literacy issues. 

21. Strengthen and maintain the existing statewide infonnation and referral system for potential students 
and volunteers, and to improve the student referral system follow up program. 

22. Provide a liaison between the business community and existing literacy service providers, facilitating 
the development of workforce literacy programs. 

23. Provide leadership in educating both the public and private sectors of the need for increased resources 
in literacy programs statewide. 
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A P P E N'D I X B 



Reported Activities and Results 



A 



s staled in ihc Executive Summary, much of the project-related information in 
this Report, as well as that in the Individual Project Reports, derived from 
Literacy Oiallenge grant project staff themselves in interviews, 
correspondence, and/or various project materials. It was not the intention, nor 
was it within the resources, of this assessment to seek independent 
verification of figures or findings reported to the Gannett Foundation. If 
discrepancies emerged during review of the materials or during the site visit, 
they were noted in the individual reports and are referenced herc. When 
"hard" data are available, they arc reported; the reader will note, however, 
that specific details (for example, number of learners in attendance, number of 
times the technology was transferred and to whom, and impact of technical assistance activities) are 
frequently missing. This refiecLs the fact that many of the projects were not so diligent in their record 
keeping and reporting as the Gannett Foundation had hoped. 

Infomiation included here as "results" is not all-inclusive: many amorphous activities (for 
example, "networking," attendance at meetings, presentations of project activities, conversations with 
interested parties, and day-to-day local coalition building activities) were conducted within most of the 
Literacy Challenge projects but were not fully reported or documented. Listed below are those relatively 
"significant" activitias which emerged from a review of project materials and discussions with project staff. 
Hence, although not exhaustive, the infonnation detailed below generally indicates tlie overall scope and 
level of activities engaged in by the individual projects. It will become clear from reviewing the lists that 
some of the projects reported a great deal of activity but little in the way of concrete numbers associated with 
those activities, while others concentrated on reporting specific activities with specific numbers associated 
with their efforts. 

Activities listed below arc not priorili/>ed by importance to the project; some of the listed items 
arc "products" (e.g., final reports, directories, evaluation studies) and arc also listed in the state-by-state 
Products List published in connection with this assessment. All important and/or unusual activities 
conducted by the projects are presented in more detail in Cliapter 2, Significant Activities. 

Alabama 

1 . Alabama Literacy Programs Director\\ developed and disseminated to 1 ,2(X) 

2 Newsletter, Literacy Conneciion . distributed monthly, with growth in outreacli» from 350 to M(X) 

3 Volunteer luton; increased from 1(X) to 3(X) 

4. Fonnation of 15 new local coalitions or task forces 

5. Distribution of 3,7(K) public awareness/student recmitnient brochun^s 

6. Public Service Announcements (10, 20, and 30 seconds) 
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7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Two statewide conferences — 97 and 120 attendees 

Two mral workshops — 75 attendees 

Policy paper on literacy for the Governor's Office 

Development of a proposal for a Literacy Plan for the State of Alabama 



Alaska 



1. Three Training of Trainers (TOT) woikshops, featuring a ihnee-day program, conducted in Juneau, 
Fairbanks, and Anchorage; delivered to 12, 13, and 14 adult educators, respectively 

2. 125 students served by the TOT workshop attendees 

3. Additional TOT woikshops, presented to 39 individuals 

4. TOT delivered to a correctional facility 

5. Two additional TOTs in previously unserved geographic areas 

6. Materials and/or information routinely provided to about 50 tutors, and about 100 on an incidental 
basis 

7. Information and materials provided to new tutors in four Alaska regions 

8. Increased use of the holliiKJ, logging 333 calls from July through December 1988, eventually averaging 
40-45 calls during the winter months 

9. Distribution of two issues of Alaska's Literacy Challenge Newsletter, FOCUS 

10. Information brochure designed and distributed 

1 1. Two PSAs, "They Cannot Read: An Alaskan Look at Illiteracy" and one featuring Alaska's First 
Lady, Michael Cowper, and a group of 10 adult new readers 

1 2. Statewide poster contest and Susan Butcher recruitment poster 

1 3. Legislative teleccfflferencc demonstration 

14. Eight new TOT workshops including three in correctional facilities and four with librarians attending, 
all provided in locations with active literacy programs 

15. 1 34 tutors served by these eight workshops 

16. Eight additional workshops requested by the Coalition's Steering Committee, providing follow-up 
training to 18 trainers and training to 61 tutors 

1 7. First Alaska Student Literacy Congress 

18. 1990 Directory of Programs and Services developed and distributed 

19. Parents and Tots Reading Program materials distributed 

20. Reprints of culturally sensitive materials developed by the Adult Literacy Laboratory 
California 

1 . Literacy Service Provider Database System 

2. Directorv of Adult Literacy Services in California: 1988>1989. Northern imd Central California , 1 ,000 
copies distributed 

3. Southern Cal ifornia Literacy Referral Directory: 1988^1989 . 1 , (XX) copies distributed 

4. Eight regional workshops 

5. Training of approximately 718 adult sch(X)l. community college, local literacy agencies, library 
personnel, and otiier potential referral agencies at the 16 provider and provider/rcferrer workshops 

6. Two pilot workshops: a) sponsored by Social Advocates for Youth, a United Way funded agency, for 
youth counselors in a summer job training program; b) sponsorcd by Oic San Diego AIDS Nelwoik, for 
individuals working with AIDS patients and those at risk of contracting AIDS 

7. Improving I ntcrapcncv Coordination and Rcfcnal . Final Report by SRA Associates 
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Connecticut 

1 . Participation by 22 of 6 IMA churches 

2. 65 liaisons trained and participated (none dropped out) 

3. 59 volunteers trained as tutors (Literacy Assistants) (15% eventually dropped out) 

4. 378 referrals made to the LINC office, all of whom were referred, including 1 14 who were enrolled in 
Project LINC classes (25% eventually dropped out) 

Delaware 

1. Woikplace Literacy Conference ("Building a (Quality Workforce"), with 125 attendees from the 

business community and adult literacy students and in-school, at-risk students 
Z Information and Referral Ccxifcrence, with 27 participants, from 23 organizations and agencies 

3. Uniform hotline student referral guidelines 

4. 141 hotline referrals 

5. Distribution of 200 revised Directories of Adult Services 

6. Volunteer Initiative Conference ("Developing Collaborative Efforts with Volunteers"), with 
representatives from eight organizations and agencies 

7. Increase in volunteer hours from 14,5 1 7 in FY 1987 to 3 1 ,494 in FY 1988 

8. Project BOND (intergenerational literacy) curriculum 

Illinois 

1. Newsletter, Resource Development News 

2. Surveys sent by the Increasing Individual Donations Task Force 

3. Four regional workshops in each of the four task force areas 

4. 10-pagc article on family literacy projects in Illinois 

5. Task Force Manual: Marketing Contractual Literacy Services to Business 

6. Task Force Manual: Increasing Individual Donations 

7. Task Force Manual: Increasing Corporate/Foundation Supp ort 

8. Task Force Manual: Impacting Local Public Policy 

9. 2,174 manuals printed and distributed .o Illinois providers 

10. 14 manuals sold nationally 

11. "Literacy awareness" luncheon for corporations and foundations 

12. Panel discussion on Illiteracy and Poverty: Employment 

13. Panel discussion on Illiteracy and Poverty: The Family 

14. Woilcshops on linkages, lobbying, and proposal writing 

1 5. Statewide survey of literacy services to businesses 

16. 15 workshops and presentations on workplace literacy 

17. Co-sponsorship of the first Chicago Labor Conference for Worker Education 

18. Total of 48 workshops and/or presentations to more than 3,0(X) persons representing 882 organizations 

19. More than $300,0(X) accessed by providers who relied upon the Coalition for technical assistance 

20. 5,000 volunteer hours given 

21. Videotape on monies available to Hispanic literacy programs 
Indiana 

1. Local CoalitionA^ISTA Orientation Workshop, 50 attending, representing 25 communities 

2. Nine local and regional workshops 

3. Increase in local lit-^racy coalitions from 28 to 46 

4. Increase in groups providing a voluntary literacy tutoring component from 46 to 88 

5. Increase in total number of volunteer tutors from 1 678 to 2743 
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6. Incre-se in ABE learners from 25.000 to 30. 1 74 

7. Increase in learners tutored in volunteer programs from 909 to 3,650 

8. Increase in 60 topics on the Resource Cadre from 60 to 90 

9. Increase in 30 iixiividuals on the Resource Cadre from 30 to 2 1 3 

10. Resource Cadre entered onto the Literacy Clearinghouse computer, showing 68 direct contacts. 39 
referrals to groups, and 29 referrals to the Cadre during January l-March, 1989 

11. VISTA Volunteers working in seven of the eight Indiana regions in first year 

1 2. VISTA Volunteers working in six regions in second year 

1 3. 30 Literacy Improvisational Theater performances 

14. 1 ,533 posters, 1 3,500 bodcmarks, 2.650 bumper stickers 

15. 31 biUboards 

1 6. Workshop packets 

17. Unified, statewide promotional package with a theme, logo, and media spots 

1 8. Three radio PSAs for nonrcaders 

19. Three radio PSAs for volunteer recmiimcnt 

20. 15- and 30-second television PSAs 

21 . Eight-foot wide, freestanding display unit to publicize adult literacy at public events 

22. Conference on Literacy Instruction, in November, 1 988, with 290 Hteracy providers, instructors, 
administrators, staff, and volunteers in attendance 

23. The first Adult Literacy Student Congress, held at the Conference on Literacy Instruction 

24. RecOTimendations by the Instmctional Leadership Task Force 

25. An Evaluation of Adult Literacy Efforts in Indiana 

26. Indiana Literacy Month Handbook 

27. Indiana Adult Literacy Clearinghouse Survey: Resource Cadrc Qucstionnairc 
Kentucky 

1. 15 regional tutor-trainer workshops in each area district, with a total of 3 1 2 participants 

2. Approximately 500 new lulor-traincrs 

3. Three 30-minutc video scries, "Making Literacy Work," and associated print materials on fundraising, 
recruitment and evaluation 

4. Three 30-minute video scries, "Teach An Adult To Read," and associaicd print materials on English as 
a Second Language, learning disabilities, and math skills 

5. Four regional technical assistance groups (TAGs) 

6. Tutor-Training Resource Manual, wilh 500 distributed 
Maine 

1. Increase in number of students from 8,000 (1986) to 13,500 (1990) 

2. Increase in hotline calls from 150 per month to 500 per month 

3. Bangor Daily News printing of 1 2-wcek GED review 

4. Four issues of the newsletter 

5. Maine Literacy Awarcnass Theater 

- Performances seen by approximately 2,000 people each year 

- Three rcgional theater groups trained lo pcrfonn skits 

- 20 skiLs at selected site 

- Three facilitators to work with the rcgional theater groups 

6. Conduct of trai ncr workshop using whole language approach 

7. 10 tutor trainings, wilh average attendance of 1 2- 1 5 

8. 15 Business Breakfasts wilh more than 75 businesses 
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9. Manual for local providers speaking to other groups 

10. On-site literacy programs adopted by 20 businesses 

1 1 . Two handbooks for use by literacy provider to promote on-site literacy programs 

1 2. Development of four work-site Literacy-GED programs 

1 3. PSA on business and literacy 

14. "Read-a-thon*' seminars 

15. Literacy Initiative Tea held at the Governor's residence, Blaine House, with more than 140 people 
attending 

16. First Maine Reading Marathon, with 60 readers in 1 2 hours, and more than 1 5 participating Maine 
authors as readers 

17. 12-month student recruitment calendar 

18. Student Recmitment Han dbook for Literacy Providers . 300 copies distributed 

19. Adult Literacy Handhonk f or Libraries and Librarians 

20. Workforce Literacy Handbook 

21. Media...Spre ading the Word 

22. New Reader Collections added to 30 libraries 

23. Literacy consultation services to 10 libraries 

Massachusetts 

1. MCAL brochure printed and widely disseminated 

2. Newsletter. MCAL News 

3. 1989 membership drive 

4. Increase of Coalition membership from approximately 300 programs and individuals to more than 500 
dues ($10) members 

5. Hotline established and referral process estabUshed 

6. 1,817 calls between January and March 1989 

7. Database of public and private adult literacy programs established 

8. Directory of programs and services 

9. Seven-page membership newsletter 

10. 30-secondPSA 

11. Six news/feature spots for television and radio 

1 2. Legislative Briefing Day 

13. Print materials 

14. '*Meet and Greet** campaign with local providers and legislators 

15. Legislative Press Conference 

16. "Tax Teach-In** 

17. Business Breakfast with 225 key business and labor leaden; 

1 8. Business and Labor Breakfasts co-sponsorcd with PLUS Task Force 

19. Comprehensive Volunteer Program guidelines and strategies 
Minnesota 

1. HoUine calls of approximately 6,000 

2. GED-on-TV promotional campaign 

3. 30-secondTVspot 

4. Statewide literacy newsletter routinely distributed to approximately 3,(KX) 

5. 30- and 60-second general awareness radio PSAs 

6. Print informational material 

7. Statewide student rccmiunent campaign 
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8. Posters, advertising artwoik, 1 65,0000 check sluffcrs 

9. Training to more than 200 literacy providers 

10. 443 teachers and Uteracy volunteers trained 

11. 118 LVA-trained volunteers 

1 ^ Steo-bv-Step Curriculum Oiiidfts disseminated to 76 providers within Minnesota and 55 providers in 
other states. Learning Disabilities Association 

1 3. 120 TLC trained teachers, eventually reaching approximately 561 students 

14. The Minnesota Adult Lite racy Campaign: Evaluarinn Ropoii 

Mississippi 

I. Three 30-second videotape spots produced, directing listeners to the hotline (received the Jim Duffy 
Award) 

Z Hotline, the Learning Line, established with Coalition Committee "Recommended Pix)cedures" 

3. Statewide Conference, "BuUding the Future: Mississippi's Challenge of Adult Literacy," held in 
November 1988 

4. Print materials, including government welfare and unemployment check inserts, information 
receptacles in public offices, posters, flyers, newspaper articles, and hoUine number on grocery bags 

5- Directory of Mississippi Literacy Pmgrams. developed in coopcrauon with the Governor's Office of 
Policy and Planning, disseminated at the November 1988 Statewide Conference and updated in 
November 1989 for the Mississippi Literacy Foundation 

6. Tutor Intervention Model Program, designed to reduce student dropout, pilot-tested in three sites 

7. Handbook for Tutor Intervention Model Program 

8. Evaluation Report on the T utor Intervention Model Pmg ram 

9. Five regional, one-day woikshops, serving 256 people 

10. Establishment of the Mississippi Literacy Foundation 

Nevada 

L Statewide Literacy Needs Assessment 

Z Development of three regional coalitions covering the stale and rcflective of the unique geography and 
population distribution of Nevada 

3. Convening of 165 participants at the first Statewide Literacy Conference, entiUed "Link to Literacy- 
Link to Life," representing tutors, trainers, teachers, private business/state department rcprcsentatives. 
and new adult learners; held in February 1988 in Las Vegas 

4. Action plans for a) inclusion of the Coalition in the Nevada State Library's 1989 budget and the 
Governor's executive order and literacy advisory council; b) development of a Foundation for Literacy 
in Nevada 

5. ProductiCKi of products and training for tutors and program coordinalon;, a signi ficant portion 
accomplished in conjunction with the Nevada Office of Volunleerism 

6. Securing of five grants: a) Librar>' Literacy Title VI (three grants over two years); b) Governor's Job 
Training Office; and c) ACTION- VISTA Literacy Volunteer (expanded from 3 lo 5 positions in 1987- 
88, and to iO positions in 1989-90) 

7. Production of major publicity PSAs for radio and TV and print materials for newspapers, statewide 

8. Consultation and training for seven rural communities 

9. VISTA grant allowing the project to place 5 VISTA Volunteers in local programs in Year 1, five 
Volunteers in Year 2, and 19 Volunteers in Year 3 

10. Regional workshop tours, in concert with the Nevada Office of Volunleerism 

I I . Securing of county funding for the Reading Center ol Northern Nevada, which operates the siatewide 
hotline 
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12. Creation of the Nevada Literacy Foundation 

13. Technical assistance enabling the development of 25 new literacy programs statewide and 2 new 
coaliticttis 

14. Training sessions on the use of the Volunteer Development Manual to three literacy coalitions, four 
local literacy programs, five libraries, and three national/statewide conferences (including eight 
pnDgrams in existence at the inception of the Coalition, and to one newly formed coalition) 

15. Newsletter, LIT-LINK Qater renamed Literacy Coalition Updates") 

16. Series of memos, LINK-UP, sent to program coordinators with information on volimteer program 
management issues 

1 . . Volunteer Development: Strengthening Your Literacy Program , a manual on volimteer management 

18. Stories and More: Nevada History for New Readers , a collection of stories written at a new adult 
leamer reading level 

19. What Learning to Read Means To Me . essays submitted by adult learners to the Statewide Literacy 
Conference writing contest 

20. On the Hurricane Deck of a Mule , authored by Dr. Donald Bear, a manual on the use of oral history as 
an instrucrional tool, with videotaped teaching module for rural programs 

21 . **Literacy in Nevada," a special eight-page supplement in the Las Vegas Sun 

New Mexico 

1 . By April 1989, in Albuquerque: 45 adult leamers recruited; 14 volunteers participating; 4 tutor trainers 
and 5 program staff trainers trained 

2. By July 1989, in Cibola County: 27 tutors active; 87 students enrolled in LVA-Cibola County 
programs (60 in citizenship classes) 

3. By July 1989, in Mora County: 60 adult leamers recruited; 5 volunteers, 3 tutor-trainers, and 5 
program staff trainers trained 

4. Annual Meeting in July 1 988, approximately 1 20 attendees 

5. November 1988 through June 1990, 1,416 hotline caUs 

6. Resource Directory of Adult Literacy and Basic Education Programs in New Mexico. 1988 (1500 
copies), developed and disseminated widely 

7. Resource Directory Addendum for 1988-89 developed and disseminated widely 

8. Training for 36 local literacy groups in LVA and Laubach-bascd tutoring systems as well as program 
management and related subjects 

9. Eight workshop leader apprenticeships (representing 7 communities) underwritten for participation in 
12 trainings at 7 sites across the state 

10. Community orientation and planning meetings and seminars at 30 site-presentations and grant 
consultations for 40 literacy- related organizations 

1 1. Awarding of instructional materials grants to 23 organizations 

1 2. Statewide literacy conference, " Wortdng Common Ground," in March 1 ^^0, approximately 250 
literacy volunteers and professionals attending 

13. Participation in two other statewide conferences 

14. Local TV and radio interviews, press releases, statewide ncwslcllcr, PSAs, and speaking engagements 
by staff 

1 5. "Reading in New Mexico 1 990'' art poster 

1 6. September 1990 declared National Literacy Day in New Mexico 

17. As result of Coalition PSA, 116 calls received by the hotline in September 1990 

18. Three-year plan for future activities, July 1990 

1 9. Final Report, Hispanic Literacy Program. Family Learning Center 

20. Final Report, Statewide Tracking System Data Collection 
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21. New Mexico Adult Literacy Services Survey Results 1990-Data Collection Report 

22. Establishment of the Literacy Resource Center 

23. Mom than 35 communities served by the Literacy Resource Center, receiving training and technical 
materials, duplication services and networidng activities 

New York 

1. 13 regional caucuses convened in the 10 economic development regions of the state, with 3 legions 
holding 2 caucuses each . ^ 

Z Approximately 1 ,000 participants in the caucuses, including about 600 students and 400 practitioners 
(teachers, tutors, and program managers) 

3. Student-based set of recommendations for future activities 

4. Practitioner-based set of recommendations for future activities 

5. State Literacy Convention, with approximately 200 participants, including 40 regional delegates and 10 
caucus leaders 

6. 20 student- and practitioner-supported resolutions 

7. Mini-grant competition for student presentations at an annual SED conference, with 8 subsequent 
winners 

8. Publication and distribution of a 15-page booklet entitled Learners Take Action: Ways in Which New 
York State Learners are Involved in their Literacy Programs 

9. Videotape featurii^ 7 the State Literacy Convention, produced by Albany Educational Television 

Oregon 

I . Directory of literacy services 

Z Booklet of information on services distributed throughout state 

3. 245 learner and tutor matches made between June and November 1987 

4. Volunteer tutor training 

5. Training Effective Literacy Tutors, instructional plans and materials 

6. Summer conference, July 1987, with 75 representatives from all the recognized literacy providers in 
the state 

7. Conference in September 1988, with 50 literacy providers in attendance 

8. Combined ABE/ESL Volunteer Tutor Training Clearinghouse, computerized materials 

9. Newsletter, Networks 

10. Evaluation of three sample literacy programs, final report 

I I. One-page evaluation questionnaire, measuring the project's services 

1 2. Year-end surveys, fiQed out by Task Force members 

13. Oregon's Literacy Connection Tutor Training Kit 

14. Coalition Planning Document, a guidebook on how to form an effective literacy coalition 

15. State plan for the inclusion of literacy into the plan for community college Adult Basic Education 
programs 

1 6. Fundrai sing for the hotline , Li tline 

1 7. Writing of a legislative bill 

1 8. 16 local literacy coalitions formed 

Pennsylvania 

1. Local Coalition Building Workshop with 14 coalitions gathered, technical assistance provided, October 



1987 



Z 
3. 



Local Coalition Building Workshop, technical assistance provided, February 1989 
1 2 local coalition grant applications submitted and funded in Year 1 
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4. Six additional local coalitions funded in Year 2 by the "Pennsylvania Yes" fundraiser 

5. Total of 23 local coalitions eventually established with start-up grants ($5,000 or less) under the 
Coalition 

6. Local coalition activities (no systematic reporting mechanisms), including activities such as those of 
the Lawrence-Mercer County Coalition: businessytadustry breakfasts, television scripts written and 
produced, series of PSAs, posters created; LEARN, Inc. of Yoiic County: development of a mailing 
list, publicizing through media, basic brochure developed and distributed, public awareness breakfast 
attended by approximately 100 people at which Ellen Casey (the Governor's wife) spoke; and Project 
CLASS of Central Susquehanna: coalition established, industry survey conducted, brochure on 
services distributed. 

7. Hotline developed, but eventually discontinued for lack of use 

8. Updated existing Directory of Local Literacy Organizations , including providers currently serving or 
willing to serve in the woricplace 

9. Coalition newsletter inserts, as well as special project newsletter inserts disseminated through local 
coalitions and Governing Board members' networking 

10. Computerized resource file developed with approximately 250 names, accessible by mail or by 
telephone (no record of use by local coalitions) 

1 1 . Technical assistance activities to local providers (records not kept) 

12. Workplace Literacy Technical Assistance Program C*WorkTAP"), a cadre of individuals well trained 
and experienced in workplace education, providing technical assistance workshops for local coalitions 

1 3. Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace , a step-by-step approach to developing, marketing, and 
implementing workplace literacy programs (also funded by the Appalachian Regional Commission and 
the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce) 

14. A Literate Workforce: Meeting the Needs , an accompanying videotape (also funded by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission and the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce) 

1 5. Eight local coalitions funded to cover costs of WorkTAP woiicshop training plus 1 2 days of WorkTAP 
consultation 

16. ^^Pennsylvania Yes!" fiindraiser held by Governor and Mrs. Casey to benefit the Coalition in December 
1988, raised over $30,000 

17. Coalition selected again by Governor and Mrs. Casey to be the recipients of funds from "Pennsylvania, 
Yes! '89" 

18. 20-, 30-, and 60-second television PSAs produced with Ellen Casey, made available to local television 
stations 

19. One radio PSA and one newspaper article on literacy made available in each of the local areas once 
local coalitions were formed 

Puerto Rico 

1. 664 adult leamei"S received readijig assistance and instniction in Year 1; 47% developed reading skills 
equivalent to two levels or more according to post-tests, and 53% developed reading skills equivalent 
to one level or less 

2. 373 adult leamei*s received reading assistance and instmction in Year 2 

3. In Arecibo region, 381 volunteer tutors recruited and trained 

4. In Caguas region, 128 volunteer tutors recruited and trained 

5. Spanish/English project descriptive booklet, and associated project materials 

Rhode Island 

1. Three companies worked with the project in piloti ig Llic iclc-inslmciional prrc'^ss for ihcir employees, 
one time each 
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2. Rve tele-instniction sites in housing projects established 

3. 83 individuals received instniction through the project 

4. ACnON- VISTA Literacy Corps grant awarded to support the project for one year after the conclusion 
of the Gannett Foundaticxi was awarded 

5. Four learning circles formed in public housing, working at the ABE level; another three groups worked 
(XI high school equivalency materials 

6. The Rhode Island Adult Academy used the teleconferencing bridge to provide support and advice to 
volunteer tutors; materials developed by USA TODAY were integrated into the program ' 

7. Individual modules for all major units of the ABE Program completed 

Tennessee 

1. Literacy clearinghouse for public awareness and literacy promotion, student and tutor referrals, and 
improved communication among literacy coordinators throughout the state 

2. Survey of literacy providers 

3. Directory of infonnation for networking and referral 

4. TLC Newsletter 

5. Long-range plan for literacy efforts in Tennessee 

6. Three train-the-trainer workshops, ^proximately 66 attendees 

7. Two mobile training teams in west Tennessee; one in the middle of the state; and two in the east 

8. 15 trainers involved with the mobile teams 
..9r-^pproximately 200 tutors trained 

10. 270 students and 154 volunteers referred through the clearinghouse 

11. Three brochures for use by local coordinators: **Literacy is for Sharing" for tutor recruitment; 
"Literacy is Tennessee's Future" to inform elected officials; and "Literacy is Everybody's Business" 
targeted to the business community 

1 2. Print materials including poster, bookmarics 

13. Series of newspaper ads for use in local papers 

14. 20-minute videotape, "Break the Cycle" 

15. Three 30-second PSAs 

16. Three regional conferences 

17. Six regional one-day workshops, allended by 215 individuals, giving intensive instmction on teaching 
basic literacy skills to groups of learners 

1 8. Co-sponsorship of a video-based tutor workshop, drawing 38 participants 

19. Two $500 awards to businesses setting up workplace literacy pilot projects 

20. Approximately 35 workplace literacy projects begun, with about 1 ,050 employees involved 

21. Publicly funded literacy programs increased from 45 part-rime to 72, all full-rime 

22. Privately funded literacy programs increased from 1 2 to 15 

23. In-state programs started since the first grant, 1 ,529 learners and 1 ,982 tutors; in private programs, 87 
learners and 85 tutors 

24. Literacy programs expanded from serving 4,862 students in 1987 to serving 7,469 in 1989; volunteers 
increased from 4,104 in 1987 to 5,974 in 1989 

25. Reaching a nd Teaching the Functionally Illiterate Adult , comprehensive literacy program 
implementation guidelines 

Washington 

1. Between September 1986 and June 1 987, 2,782 Hotline calls from 1 ,754 prospecrive volunteers, 978 
prospective students, and 50 otiiers 

2. In September and October 1987, 545 Hotline calls from volunteers, 340 from students, and 10 others 
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3. From September 1988 through March 1989, 1 ,790 Hotline calls from 958 potential volunteers, 881 
potential students, and 51 interested employers and others 

4. In March 1989, 288 Hotline calls from potential students 

5. Washington State Literacy Hotline, infomiation sheet 

6. Hotline Procedures Manual, It's Never Too Late to Learn to Read , including Hotline operation and 
data entry procedures 

7. Postcards ("It's Never Too Late to Learn to Read") sent to radio and television stations; probation and 
parole offices statewide; and public defender offices 

8. Two mailings of Hotline cards to all (75,000) public assistance check recipients 

9. PSA advertising the Hotline and PLUS "Adult Learner of the Month" spots installed in selected 
community service waiting rooms, in English and Spanish 

10. Literacy Resources EMrectorv . 1988 and 1989 (1989 printing assisted by the Department of 
CorrecticMis), distributed to approximately 350 literacy programs, libraries, and interested others 

1 1 . Hotline cards distributed to 200 agencies serving Spanish-speaking clients 

12. Referral system evaluaticxi survey 

1 3. Aid in writing and distributing two locally produced, student-oriented PSAs featuring actress Shelley 
Long 

14. Business and Literacy Survey 

15. Labor-oriented workforce primer brochure, Woricforcc Literacy: The Role of Organized Labor , sent to 
the State Labor Council mailing list of 2,000 

16. Two training groups of service providers addressed on the Family Independence Program 

17. Co-sponsorship of local participation in a national workplace literacy audioconference, "Workplace 
LiteracJy: Designing Effective Local Partnerships" 

18. Provisiwi of technical assistance to more than 20 local literacy programs through site visits; more aided 
through telephone and mail communication 

19. Regional Roundtables held in three sites, approximately 60 attendees 

20. "Literacy for a More Productive Workforce*' conference held in November 1987; approximately 94 
attendees 

21 . National Issues Forum Literacy Program workshop, presented with the Pierce County Literacy 
Coalition in October 1988 

22. Business and Literacy Project Resource List, annotated bibliography listing materials in the resource 
library 
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ThE^^FRE-DOM FORUVI 



The Gannett Foundation's Literacy Challenge 

In 1986, the Gannett Foundation, along with USA TODAY, initiated Ihc Literacy Challenge grants program. 
The goals of the program were to establish lasting mechanisms for providing literacy services, to develop 
innovative state-level projects to pemianently expand adult literacy services, and to make adult literacy 
services and resources permanently available in all pans of a state. Over the course of three years (1987- 
1990), awards totaling nearly $2.7 million were granted to projects in 21 states. 

In late 1989, the Gannett Foundation contracted with Welfare Research, Inc. (WRI), a nonprofit research 
organization based in Albany, New York, to document the activities, impacts, and outcomes of the Literacy 
Challenge grants program. Three products resulted from this contract: a compilation of 21 Individual 
Project Reports, an Assessment Report assessing the program as a whole and in detail, and this state-by-state 
Products List. These publications are available from WRI, 1 12 Stale Street, Albany, NY 12207. 

The Freedom Forum is the new name of the Gannett Foundation. 
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V 



he Gannett Foundation's Literacy Challenge yielded a wealth of material on 
adult literacy. Reflecting the intent of the Literacy Challenge grants, this 
material appropriately relates to specific activities associated with project 
goals and objectives. Much of it, however, is of potential interest to those 
working or studying in the field of adult literacy. Many of the products 
developed by individual projects can be adapted to the needs of other literacy 
programs. The products are presented here in the hope that the experience 
gained by project staff can be shared with others engaged in efforts to 
improve literacy among adults. 

In general, most of the products developed during the grant-ftmded years fell 
into one of four categories: public awareness and recruitment; information and referral; program 
development and operation; and training and technical assistance. The Products List classifies the products 
according to their primary function in each state. For example, depending on its purpose, a brochure could 
be used as an informational resource or as a method for recruiting volunteers. In some cases, a product is 
listed under one category although at times it may also have been used for a different purpose. 

The Pixxiucts List presents the products developed by state in alphabetical order. As is apparent 
from a review of the listing, some projects pncxluced many more materials than others. This variation is 
explained by the differing nature of the projects some of which required more materials to fulfill certain 
goals and objectives. In two states, project activities focussed on demonstration projects and did not involve 
the pixxiuction of materials: in Connecticut, the only "product** was a final report describing the project, and 
in Rhode Island, there were no products apart from the tele-instructional system created to reach public 
housing residents and employees at the work site. 

We wish to thank The Freedom Forum (formerly the Gannett Foundation) for its support of this 
initiative. Special appreciation is extended to Christy C. Bulkclcy, Freedom Forum Vice President, whose 
commitment to adult literacy issues, and to this project in particular, has been unwavering. 

We would also like to thank tlie project managers and associated board members of the 21 
projects who graciously extended their cooperation during our site visits and numerous telephone 
conversations. One of the most enjoyable aspects of our work was the opportunity to meet this group of 
dedicated, unfailingly optimistic professionals. 




Executive Director, Welfare Research, Inc. 

Project Director, Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge Project 
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ALABAMA 



Blane K. Dessy, Director 
Alabama Public Library Service 
6030 Monticello Drive 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 277-7330 



Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• PSAs (10, 20, and 30 seconds) produced for radio and 
distributed on audiotapes to literacy programs across 
the state. 

• Brochures for local literacy agencies, 

• Brochures for statewide conferences. 

• Brochure for tutor recruitment, 

• Posters on adult literacy with the toll-free number. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. Fundedby the State Department of Educa- 
tion, 

• Alabama Literacy Programs Directory , published by 
the Alabama Illiteracy and Dropout Prevention Center 
of Auburn University. A looseleaf notebook format; 
organized by county ABE programs, city ABE 
programs, multi-systems ABE programs, junior 
college/technical school programs, and miscellaneous 
programs (churches, libraries, volunteer groups). 

• Literacy Connection . Newsletter. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Material and Infonnation for Developing a Literacy 
Pro gram . 

• Policy paper on literacy for the Governor's Office. 

• A Proposal for a Literacy Plan for the State of Ala- 
bama. By Marilyn Centner, Director, Alabama 
Literacy Coalition. Draft. 



ALASKA 



David Alexander, President 

Nine Star Enterprises 

650 West International Airport Road 

Anchorage, Alaska 99518 

(907) 563-3174 



Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• PSAs for radio and television, 

• Informational brochure. 

• Susan Butcher recruitment poster. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• 1990 Directory of Programs and Services . The 
Alaska Adult Education Association and Nine Star 
Enterprises. 

• Reprints of culturally sensitive materials developed 
by the Adult Literacy Laboratory: Level I Series, 1-5: 
The Jones Family; How We Live; The Seasons; In the 
Village; Along the River (Indian); Level II Scries, 1- 
5: Nanalook; Nanalook's Summer; Nanalook^s 
Stories; More Stories; Waiting (Eskimo). 

• Feature in FOCUS (newsletter previously entitled 
Alaska's Literacy Challenge) on Gannett-funded 
literacy activities, particularly training of tutors and 
instruction of adults. The Alaska Adult Education 
Association with support from Nine Star Enterprises. 
September 1989. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• Parents and Tots Reading Program materials: books 
for readers, an instructor's guide, and a student 
manual. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Juliet Crutchfield 

Adult Education Consultant 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 944272 

560 J Street, Room 290 

Sacramento, CA 04244-2720 

(916) 322-2175 

Information and Referral 

• Directory of Adult Literacy Services in California: 
1988^1989, Northern and Central California. 

• Southern California Literacy Referral Directory: 
1988-1989 Los Angeles County Public Library 
Foundation. 



Program Development and Operation 

• Improving Interagency Coordination and Referral . 
Final Report. Gannett Literacy Challenge Grant. 
SR A Associates. December 1989. 



CONNECTICUT 



Jane Tedder 

Chief, Bureau of Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 
(203) 638-4035 



Program Development and Operation 

• Recruiting Adult Nonreaders from the Inner City . 
Summary Report of the Activities of Project LINC: 
Literacy Improvement Needs Collaboration. 



DELAWARE 
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Fran Tracy-Mumford 

State Supervisor of Adult and 

Community Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building, P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19903 
(302)739-4668 

Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• Informational brochure. 

• Improvisational Theater Group materials. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Conference materials (agendas, participants, evalua- 
tions). 

• Information and Referral Handbook for literacy 
programs. 

• Directory of Adult Services. 

Program Development and Operation 

• A "Literate Delaware'^ Challenge for the 1990*s . 
Position Paper. March 1989. 

• Gannett Literacy Challenge Grant, April 1988 — May 
1989: Final Report . Delaware Department of Public 
Instruction and the Delaware Coalition for Literacy, 
Inc. May 1989. 

• Written Action Plan for each iiiiciative. 

• Review of collaborative programs established (work- 
place literacy paiinerships, human service partner- 
ship). 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• Project BOND (intergenerational literacy program) 
curriculum. 
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ILLINOIS 



Suzanne Knell, Director 
Literacy- Volunteerism . 
Regional Office of Education 
Slate Board of Education 
200 South Fredrick Street 
RantouML 61866 
(617) 893-1318 

Information and Referral 

• Resource Development News . Newsletter. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Marketing Contractual Literacy Services to Business . 
A manual on planning, conducting a needs assess- 
ment, marketing, recruitment, and curriculum plan- 
ning. Includes bibliographies, a list of resource 
people, and appendices. 

• Increasing Individual Donations . A manual on 
strategies, descriptions of fundraising events, resource 
people, and sun'ey results. Includes a sample survey, 
an annotated bibliography, and other sources of 
infonnation. 

• Increasing Corporatc^oundation Support . A manual 
on setting goals, planning, researching and identifying 
prospects, contacting prospective donors, writing 
proposals, and strategizing the future. 

• Impacting Local Public Policy . A manual on raising 
public awareness, adult learners and public policy, 
and the political structure in Illinois. Includes a 
bibliography, a list of resources, and appendices. 



INDIANA 



Danny Wood, Literacy Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Room 229, State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 232-0522 



Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• Indiana Literacy Month Handbook . Compiled by the 
Public Awareness Committee to assist local coalitions 
and providers in their efforts for greater visibility in 
the community. September 1989, 

• Literacy Promotional Package. Carolyn Moore and 
Associates, 

• Radio PSAs for student recruitment. 

• Radio PSAs for volunteer recruitment. 

Information and Referral 

• Cadre: Linking Resources With Needs . Flyer listing 
the six types of assistance needed for the Resource 
Cadre. 

• Conference on Literacy Instruction , Flyer on the 
conference. Conference Program. 

• IThe Literacy Letter: Report on the Conference on 
Literacy Instruction . Special issue of the newsletter 
of the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition, Spring 1989, 

Program Development and Operation 

• Recommendations by the Instructional Leadership 
Task Force . A set of recommendations for the 
Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition in providing leader- 
ship for local coalitions in the area of effective 
instruction. 

• An Evaluation of Adult Literacy Efforts in Indiana , 
Deborah G. Bonnet and Teresa Elston of D, Bonnet 
Associates, April 1988. 

• Indiana Adult Literacy Clearinghouse Survey: Re- 
source Cadre . A questionnaire for individuals volun- 
teering to be paa of ilie Resource Cadre, 
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KENTUCKY 

Audrey Tayse, Executive Director 
Kentucky Literacy Commission 
1100 U.S. 127 South 
Building A, Suite 1 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4062 



Program Development and Operation 

• Report of Technical Assistance Visits/Activities . 
Booklet developed to track Technical Assistance 
Group activities conducted for local literacy pro- 
grams. 



Training and Technical Assistance 

• Gannett Tutor-Training Resource Manual . Dr, 
Ruthann Phillips, Office of Adult and Community 
Education, Kenmcky Department of Education. A 
200-page looseleaf binder composed of abstracts of 
selected research relevant to Uteracy instruction and 
tutor training. 

• Teach an Adult to Read . Seriesof three 30-minute 
videotapes designed for mtor training in "Math,'' 
"English as a Second Language," and "Learning 
Disabilities." KET, The Kentucky Netwoilc. 

• Teach an Adult to Read . Tutor training workbook 
supplement to the videotape series. KET, The 
Kentucky Netwoiic. 

• Making Literacy Work . Series of three 30-minute 
videotapes for local literacy programs on 
"'Tundraising, "Evaluation," and "Recruitment and 
Retention." KET, The Kentucky Network. 

• Making Literacy Work . Manual accompanying the 
videotape series. KET, The Kentucky Network. 
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MAINE 

David McCullough, Director 
Division of Adult and 

Community Education 
Department of Educational and 

Cultural Services 
State House Station 23 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-5854 

Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• PSAs for radio and TV. 

• Student Recruiunent Calendar. An "infonnaiion kit." 

• Student Recruitment Handbook for Literacy 
Providers . 

• Literacy.. .It Pays! Business Involvement in Literacy 
Programs . Brochure. 

• Your PERSONAL Invitation to meet the Literacy 
Challeng e. Membership brochure. 

• Media.. .Spreading the Word . Handbook to assist 
literacy providers in their public awareness activities 
and use of media services. 

• Woilcbook for Voter Education Project to increase the 
number of adult new readers who register to vote. 

• Maine Literacy Awareness Theater. Improvisational 
Theater scenarios. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Brochure on "Reflections," a reading and discussion 
scries for adult new readers. 

• Bibliography of low-level, high-interest resources for 
adult new readers. 

• List of businesses supporting Project Impact, the 
North Berwick School Administrative District (SAD) 
60 campaign. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• A Guide to AduU New Reader Humanitics-Basod 
Reading Programs in PubHc Libraries . Based on 
"Reflections." 

• Adult Literacy Handbook for Libraries and 
Librarians . 

• Workforce Literacy Handbook . Handbook to assist 
literacy providers in developing outreach presenta- 
tions to the business or social services community. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Ruth Derfler, Chair 
Massachusetts Coalition for Adult 

Literacy 
P.O. Box 547 
Boston, MA 02102 
(617) 536-1161 

Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• PSAs. 

• Six news/feature spots for television and radio. 

• Print materials: billboards, bookmarks, grocery bags, 
newspaper public service ads, bumper stickers, 
buttons, and ads on public transportation systems. 

• Literacy Day materials. 

• Some of Us Take A Lot for Granted . Membership 
brochure. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Computerized database of public and private adult 
literacy programs. 

• Directory of services. 

• MCAL News . Bi-monthly newsletter, focused on 
funding and related policy issues. 

• "Meet and Greet" materials for literacy providers 
reaching out to legislative representatives. 

• MCAL Bulletin . Legislative bulletin giving back- 
ground and status of legislation and lists of legislators. 
Published as needed. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Guidelines and strategics for a comprehensive volun- 
teer program with program models, job descriptions, 
types of training, types of placements, and types of 
supervision. 

• Massachusetts Coaliiion for Adult Literacy: De<scrip- 
tions of Board Committees : Executive, Public Policy, 
Public Relations, Membership, and Business/Labor. 

• Job descriptions for Board members, staff, volunteers, 
and interns. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• Curriculum for Tax Teach-in. 




MINNESOTA 

Peter D. Pearson, Executive Director 
Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign 
475 North Qeveland Avenue 
Suite 210 

St Paul, MN 55104 
(612) 644-9978 



Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• Posters and tearpads on the Basic Skills Hotline. 

• PSAs for radio and television. 

• A Guide to Marketing and Publicizing Adult Literacy 
Pro grams . Patricia Carlson. Minnesota Adult Lit- 
eracy Campaign. October 1989. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Connections . Newsletter. 

• Adult Literacy in Minnesota: Questions and Answers . 
Brochure. 

• Monograph of Minnesota Literacy Programs Using 
Technology, 

Program Development and Operation 

• The Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign: Evaluation 
Report . Stacey Hueftle Stockdill. En Search. Sep- 
tember 1988 and July 1989. 

• Statewide Needs Assessment of Literacy Services . 
Conducted by the Wilder Foundation for ihc Minne- 
sota Adult Literacy Campaign. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• Step By Step Curriculum Guides . Learning DisabiH- 
tics Association. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Eloise Johnson 

Director of Adult Education 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39205 

(601) 359-3467 



Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• Three 30-second PSAs for television. Received the 
Jim Duffy Award. 

• Print materials on the Hotline: welfare and unem- 
ployment check inserts, posters, flyers, grocery bags. 

• Infonnation displays on the Hotline in public offices. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• "Building the Future: Mississippi's Challenge of 
Adult Literacy." Govemor's Third Annual Statewide 
Adult Literacy Conference, November 10, 1988. 
Flyer and conference agenda. 

• Directory of Mississippi Literacy Programs . Novem- 
ber 1989. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Mississippi Literacy Coalition: Recommended 
Hotline Procedures . Communications Committee, 
Larr L. Johnson, Chainnan. August 18, 1988. 

• Evaluation Report on the Tutor Intervention Model 
Pro gram. William M. Hetrick and Thomas Cosby, 
Center for Community Education, University of 
Southern Mississippi. March 1989. 

• The Degree and Distribution of Functional Illiteracy 
in Mississippi as Determined bv the Use of the 
Simplified or Oral Driver License Examination . 
Report on needs assessment. William Hetrick, 
University of Southern Mississippi. March 1989. 

• Written recommendation to establish a Governor's 
Office for Literacy. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• Handbook for Tutor Intervention Model Program , 
Eloise Johnson, Bureau of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education, Mississippi Stale Department of 
Education. 1988. 

• Tutor Intcrvcntinn Mfxl^ l Program . Eloise Johnson, 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion, Mississippi Slate Department of Education. 

Q 1989. 
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NEVADA 

Bonnie J. Buckley, Library Consultant 
State Library and Archives 
Capitol Complex, 401 North Carson 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 887-2623 



Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• PSAs for radio and television. 

• Print materials for newspapers statewide. 

• "Literacy in Nevada." Special eight-page supplement 
in the Las Vegas Sun. 

• Inserts for government welfare and unemployment 
checks. 

• Information displays at public offices. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Single statewide literacy infonnation and referral 
network, 

• Nevada Literacy Directory . 

• Lit-Link . Newsletterof the Nevada Literacy Coali- 
tion. 1987-89. 

• Literacy Coalition Updates . Newsletter of the Nevada 
Literacy Coalition. 1990-present. 

• Stories and More: Nevada History for New Readers . 
Volumes 1-2. Edited by Phillip Eari, Curator of 
History for the Nevada Historical Society. November 
1989. 

• "Link to Literacy — Link to Life." Statewide Literacy 
Conference, February 1988. Conference materials. 

• Resource guides. 

• Bibliography of recommended reading materials. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Project TACL: A Team Approach to Community 
Literacy . Report on statewide literacy needs assess- 
ment. Donald R. Bear, CHff Ferry, and Sh;mc 
Tcmplclon, Center for Learning and Literacy, College 
of Educarion, University of Ncvada-Rcno. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Susie Sonflieth, Executive Director 
New Mexico Coalition for Literacy 
P.O. Box 6085 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87502-6085 
(505) 982-3997 



• Literacy Activity Reporting System (LARS). A 
coordinated system of accountability for gathering 
and disseminating infoimation. 

• Statewide Literacy Needs Assessment. 

• "Link-UP." Series of memos on volunteer manage- 
ment system, providing data on volunteer involve- 
ment in literacy programs statewide. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• Volunteer Development: Strengthening Your Lit- 
eracy Program . Manual. 

• On the Hurricane Deck of a Mule . Manual on the use 
of oral history as an instructional technique. Donald 
R. Bear, University of Nevada. 

• "Learn to Read" Series. A series of 30 reading 
lessons on KNPB-Channel 5 (Public Broadcasting 
Station): 2 lessons offered each Saturday for 15 
weeks. 

• Training curricula with tutoring materials, informa- 
tion packets, and materials on interviewing tech- 
niques. 

• Workshop material on recruiting students, testing, and 
confidentiality. 

• Training video productions on diagnostic principles 
and techniques; language experience; work study and 
phonics; and planning an hour of instruction. Univer- 
sity of Nevada. 
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Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• PSAs for radio and televison. 

• **Reading in New Mexico 1990." Art Poster. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Resource Directory of Adult Literacy and Basic 
Education Programs in New Mexico, 1988 . Resource 
Directory Addendum for 1988-1989 . 

• "Working Common Ground." Statewide Literacy 
Conference, March 13-16, 1990. Conference 
materials. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Impact Reports. Forms for collecting impact informa- 
tion associated with system capacity/size, system 
permanence, and system quality and effectiveness 
improvements. 

• Hispanic Literacy Program, Family Learning Center . 
Final Report submitted by SER de Albuquerque 
Family Learning Center Project. April 1989, 

• Statewide Tracking System Data Collection . Final 
Report. Prepared by Leslie Rich and the NMCL for 
the New Mexico Department of Labor. 

• New Mexico Adult Literacy Scmccs Survey Results 
1990 . November 1990. Survey of literacy programs 
throughout the state to receive recommendations for 
conference workshops, topics, speakers, and instruc- 
tors, and to learn the areas of greatest need. 

• New Mexico Adult Literacy Services Survey Results 
1 990. Data Collection Report . November 1990. 
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NEW YORK 



Garrett Murphy, Director 
Division of Adult and Continuing 

Education 
State Education Department 
Cultural Education Center, 5D28 
Albany, NY 12230 
(518)474-8703 

Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• Brochures on regional caucuses. 

• Brochures on statewide convention. 

Information and Referral 

• New York State Literacy Convention, February 13- 
14, 1989. Agenda and other materials. 

• Videotape featuring the state literacy convention. 
Produced by Albany Educational Television. 

• Learners Take Action! Wavsin which New Yo rk 
State Learners are Involved in their Literacy Pro- 
grams . 17-page booklet describing the regional 
caucuses and the state convention and listing the 
resolutions/recommendations of the learners and the 
practitioners. 



OREGON 



Sharlene Walker 

Office of Community College Services 
State Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway 
Salem, OR 973 10 
(503) 378-4156 



Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• Ore gon's Literacy Connection Tutor Training Kit . 
Self-paced training manual in looseleaf notebook 
fonnat with specific instructions and tips for training 
tutors. 

• Training Effective Literacy Tutors . Instructional 
Plans and Materials, By Geraldine Pearson and 
Virginia Patton, Distributed by Office of Community 
College Services, State of Oregon. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Oregon's Literacy Connection Project Evaluation: 
First Year Formative Evaluation Summary. By Karen 
Reed Green, Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory. 

• Learner Progress in Three Sample Programs: Pre- 
liminary Finding s. By Karen Reed Green, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 

• Coalition Planning Document . A guide with sections 
on forming and maintaining local coalitions, conduct- 
ing a community needs assessment, a bibliography, 
and appendices. 

• Learner Progress in Three Volunteer Literacy Tutor 
Pro grams: Final Report . By Karen Reed Wilkelund, 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, June 
1989, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Dn Eunice N, Askov, Director 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy 
Penn State University 
College of Education 
204 Calder Way, Suite 209 
University Park, PA 16801 
(814) 863-3777 

Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• PSAs for radio and television. 

• Pennsylvania State Coalition for Adult Literacy . 
Brochure. 

• WorkTAP: Workplace Technical Assistance 
Pro gram . Brochure. 

Information and Referral 

• Computerized Resource Bank. 

• Directory of Local Literacy Organizations, 

Training and Technical Assistance 

• U pgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace fa training 
manual) and A Literate Workforce: Meeting the 
Needs (a videotape). Workplace literacy materials 
funded by the Gannett Foundation, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Blue Ribbon Advisory Board 



PUERTO RICO 

Ana Victoria Leon, Director 
Literacy Program 
Educational Extension Area 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 759 
HatoRey, PR 00191 
(809) 754-0935 

Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• The Literacy Program for Puerto Rico . Booklet in 
Spanish and EngUsh. 

• Informational brochures requesting community 
involvement. 

• Coupons to recruit volunteers and students. 

• Posters publicizing the project. 

Information and Referral 

• Listing of the qualities of a good tutor. 

• Listing of the roles of the teacher-coordinator. 

• A set of 100 slides illustrating tutors delivering 
services. 

• Videotapes showing the project's literacy activities. 

• A set of graphs illustrating percentages of illiteracy in 
each municipality of the Island. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Data collection forms for tutor activity and student 
progress. 

• Photo albums documenting the development of the 
project at the different sites. 
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TENNESSEE 

Jeannie Bellephant 

Community Education Coordinator 

Office of Adult and 

Community Education 
State Department of Education 
Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-7054 

Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• Three PSAs. 

• Poster with Hotline number. 

• Bookmarks with Hotline number. 

• Literacy is Tennessee Future . Literacy is For 
Sharing. Literacy is Evervbodv^s Business . Bro- 
chures. 

• Tennessee Literacy Challenge Conferences, March 4- 
5, 1988 and March 18-19, 1988. Brochures. 

• Bring in g the Pieces Together . Membersliip Brochure 
for the Termessee Literacy Coalition. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Literacy clearinghouse for public awareness and 
literacy promotion, student and tutor referrals, and 
improyed communication among literacy coordinators 
throughout the state. 

• Directory of information for networking and referral. 

• "Break the Cycle." 20-minute yideotape. Funded 
partially by the Gannett Foundation and South Central 
Bell. 

• Newsletter. 

Program Deyelopment and Operation 

• Survey of literacy proyiders. Questiormaire. 

• Reaching and Teaching the Functionally Illiterate 
Adult . Comprehensive literacy program implementa- 
tion guidelines developed by Dr. Ken McCullough, 
University of Tennessee. A 200-page 3-ring binder. 
With the Gannett Foundation grant, the Tennessee 
Literacy Coalition duplicated the material, produced 
new binders, and disseminated the products to literacy 
programs. 

• Long-range plan for literacy effons in Tennessee. 



WASHINGTON 

Christine Cassidy, Executive Director 
Washington Literacy 
1100 Denny Way 
Seattie, Washington 98109 
(206) 461-3623 



Public Awareness and Recruitment 

• Washington State Literacy HoUine postcards. 

• Washington State Literacy Hotline (800> 323-2550 . 
Information sheet. 

• Factsheet on Illiteracy . Washington Coalition for 
Adult Literacy. October 1987. 

• WACAL - Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy . 
One-page description of goals, membership, and 
accomplishments. 

• Scripts for PSAs in English and Spanish. 

• Woricforce Literacy: The Role of Organized Labor . 
Brochure. The Washington Coalition for Adult 
Literacy and the Washington State Labor Council. 

Information and Referral 

• Hotline. 

• Literacy Resources Directory. Washington State 

• Workplace Literacy Reading List . One-page list of 
key publications. 

• "Literacy for a More Productive Workforce" Confer- 
ence Agenda. 

• Business and Literacy Project Resource List . Anno- 
tated bibliography Hsting materials in the Washington 
Coalition for Adult Literacy's Business and Literacy 
Project resource library. August 1988. 

Program Development and Operation 

• Washington State Literacy Hotline Program Dcscrip- 
tion/AgrecmenL 

• It's Never Too Late to Learn to Read . Literacy 
Hotline Procedures Manual. 

• Business and Literacy Survey . Questionnaire. 
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The Freedom Forum Welfare Research. Inc. 

1 101 Wilson Boulevard 1 12 State Street 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 Albany, New York 12207 

(703) 528-0800 (518) 432-2576 
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